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AFMA REGISTRATION 
SETS ALL-TIME RECORD 


CHICAGO—A new all-time regis- 
tration record was established at the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn.’s 
5ist Annual Convention and 6th Na- 
tional Feed Show in the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel May 11-13. A total of 2,904 
delegates were recorded at the main 
registration desks. Additional hun- 
dreds of wives and others not regis- 
tered meant a total of nearly 4,000 
persons were in Chicago for the big 
national meeting. 

This announcement was made by 
W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, at 
the close of the meeting. The previous 
record was established at the 49th 
annual AFMA meeting and 5th Na- 
tional Feed Show, when 2,832 dele- 
gates registered. 

Convention neWs was reported by 
222 editors, reporters and radio and 
television farm directors. Fifty three 
editors obtained 470 prints of the 35 
different convention pictures. Twelve 
live broadcasts and $2 tape recorded 
interviews were conducted at the con- 
vention featuring persons taking part 
in the program. 

Plans are now under way for the 
52nd annual AFMA convention to be 
held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 9-11, 1960. 





Cuts Reported in 
Broiler Settings, 
Chick Placements 


SALISBURY, MD.—There appears 
to be a general slowing-down period 
in the nation’s broiler industry. 

Hatcherymen in the 22 major broil- 
er states last week set 46,736,000 eggs. 
This was 1% less than the previous 
week and 7% less than the corres- 
ponding week a year ago. Decreases 
in the number of eggs set from the 
previous week were reported in 12 of 
the 22 states. Sharpest decreases 
from the previous week occurred in 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 
Mississippi. 

The number of chicks placed last 
week slowed down, too. A total of 
34,148,000 was started in the 22 
states. This was 4% less than the 
previous week and 2% below the cor- 
responding week a year ago. De- 
creases were reported in 15 states— 
increases in seven, compared to the 
previous week. The largest decreases 
from the previous week occurred in 
Texas, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Georgia. 

The slowdown has not been due to 
any sudden decline in the market. 
Last week, the average price paid on 
the farm was 17.19¢ in Delmarva. The 
week before it was 17.78¢ and six 
months ago, it was 17.11¢. 

From the looks of things, the mar- 
ket has settled around the 17¢ mark, 
and the broiler industry is cutting 
back to upset this price. 

Delmarva producers sent 3,677,000 
broilers to market during the week 
ending May 9. This was 3% less than 
the previous week but the same as 
the corresponding week of 1958. 





AFMA Program Challenges Industry 
To Move Ahead with Sound Principles 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


CHICAGO — The feed industry 
must develop a better sense of direc- 
tion and plan in depth to match its 
growth with that of animal agricul- 
ture and food processing and distri- 
bution industries. 

This challenge to pursue progress 
on a path of sound business princi- 
ples dominated the sessions of the 
Slist American Feed Manufacturers 


| 


| Feed Show at 
Hotel May 10-13, reached 2,904. This 
was a new record, topping the pre- | 





Assn. convention devoted to specific 
industry problems. 


Registration at the convention held | 


in conjunction with the National 
the Conrad Hilton 


vious high of 2,832 recorded two years 
ago when the convention also was 
combined with the show. 

Interest of the industry in seeking 
new tools with which to fulfill its 


—_ 


AFMA OFFICERS—Officers elected by the American Feed Manufacturers 


Assn. at the AFMA board’s annual meeting during the convention in Chicago | 


are (left to right): W. E. Glennon, Chicago, pres'dent; W. T. Diamond, Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer; C. B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8.C., vice chairman of the board, and I. 8. Riggs, the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the board. Mr. Glennon, Mr. Diamond and Mr. Riggs 
were reelected to their respective positions. 


I. S. Riggs Reelected 
AFMA Chairman 


CHICAGO—L. S. Riggs, vice presi- 
dent of the Quaker Oats Co., Chica- 
go, was reelected chairman of the 
board of directors of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. at the 5lst 
annual AFMA convention in Chicago. 

C. B. Fretwell, president of the 
Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartan- 
burg, S.C., was elected vice chairman 





and member of the executive com- 
mittee, succeeding R. D. Jackson, 
Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, Fila., 
whose term as a director expired this 
year. 

W. E. Glennon was reelected ex- 
ecutive president of the association 
and W. T. Diamond was reelected 
secretary-treasurer 

Other members of the 
committee elected during the board 
of directors’ meeting include: Ellis 
English, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis; J. L. Krider, McMillen 

(Turn to OFFICERS, page %) 
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INTEGRATION: Integration in beef 


Features This Week 





cattle and lamb production is discussed 


starting on page 30 in the second of a series of two articles. 


NUTRITION: Linseed oil meal feeding practices and research—past, present 
and future—are discussed in an article on page 40. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 





| theme 
culture 


| larger food production role was much 
in evidence at the show. Traffic 
through the exhibit area held to a 
steady surge throughout most of the 
convention period 

“Facing the Issues” was the theme 
of an address by I. S. Riggs, chairman 
of the AFMA board and vice president 


PBDI I PP 


Other reports from the AFMA 
convention appear on pages 4, 6, 7 
and 8. 


PAAR 


Oats Co. A similar 
through the “Agri- 
in Transition” closed circuit 
television presentation which cli- 
maxed the convention sessions 

“Feed manufacturers’ pressures for 
volume must be expressed in sound, 
business-like methods for long-term 
animal agriculture gains,” Mr. Riggs 
said. “What we do must be good for 
the producer and for the consumer 
If we keep this in mind, the feed busi 
ness will be good for all of us.” 

At another point Mr. Riggs de- 
clared: “We are not in business to 
put ourselves out of business. We are 
in competition for customers. Let's 
sell ideas, quality, services and finan- 
responsibility. As in any eco- 
nomic endeavor, control in the feed 
industry is important. Proper timing 


of the Quaker 


threaded 


cial 





executive | 


of control measures is vital.” 
AFMA, page $1) 


Renewed Efforts 
On Cwt. Grain 


Trading Planned 
— AFMA Report — 


CHICAGO—Renewed efforts will 
| be made to change grain trading 
| from a bushel to a weight basis. Act- 
ing as a “catalyst” in the proposed 
shift from bushel to hundredweight 
trading will be the National Associa- 
State Departments of Agri- 


(Turn to 


| tion of 
| culture 

Plans for further discussion and 

| action on the proposed change were 
outlined this week at the annual 
meeting of purchasing agents of the 
| American Feed Manufacturers Assn 
The AFMA buyers’ group long has 
spearheaded a campaign to effect the 
| change. 

Speaking at a meeting of the pur- 
chasing agents, Donald N. McDowell, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture, recom- 
mended buying and selling of grain 
by weight. Mr. McDowell is director 
of the Wisconsin State Department 
of Agriculture. 

National Committee 

He announced that his association 
is appointing a national committee 
(Turn to TRADING BY WEIGHT, page #7) 
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Facing the Issues 


SOLID OBSERVATIONS AND SOUND advice characterized the talk 
given by the American Feed Manufacturers Assn.’s chairman, I. S. Riggs, 
at the convention this week. In urging the industry to “face the issues” 


great amount of statistical data on production is a shortcoming that should 
be corrected. Feed men, by understanding basic production information, 
such as placement of poultry breeder stock should be able to relate cause 
with effect and recognize where end product price troubles start. Better 
performance in the study of economics would present many opportunities 
to avert over-production problems. 

The industry, of course, cannot as one man move to correct all of its 
troubles by studying the charts and graphs, but more attention to this type 
of planning could help level out some of the bumps. 

Its chief resource is the ability of its men. We concur in the observation 
made by Mr. Riggs: “Surely this industry, made up of the finest and most 
capable people I have ever known, can understand the causes of the chang- 
ing patterns in animal agriculture and adjust itself to new patterns in a 
businesslike way.” 





FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


A little more optimism prevailed in the feed industry this week. In addi- 
tion to a better tone in broiler prices, there were scattered reports of improved 
feed business generally. Hog feeds continue to be the bright spot in the indus- 
try, and turkey feeds are moving into better volume. Some areas, however, 
still report spotty demand, and the lack of a good, strong chick starter busi- 
ness is also being felt. One area report indicates that feed men there have 
now abandoned hope for a seasonal upsurge and look for business to continue 
at the rather colorless pace of the past few weeks. Feeders continue to be 
rather cautious in their buying. The wholesale feedstuffs price index for the 
week was down slightly to 83.7, a drop of 1.4 points from the previous week 


Mr. Riggs commented on the economic opportunities for healthy growth” 
available to the feed industry and also on several of the symptoms of 
economic illness that cause the industry to break out in more frequent fevers. 

This seemingly contradictory situation in which the industry finds 
itself perhaps is typical of an industry enmeshed in such widespread changes 
as are occurring in animal agriculture and food production and distribution. 

The industry finds itself contemplating a most tremendous bulge in 
future food demand which it will be called upon to help supply. At the same 
time it is taking some serious bumps in helping to push some products 
faster than current consumer demand can absorb at prices profitable to the 
industry. Some of the steam for driving the broiler and egg machinery comes 
from other directions, too, but the feed industry must shoulder a good share 
of responsibility in this 

MODERATION, SOUND PLANNING and a better understanding of the 
changes and of how the industry can best contribute to its longer range 
interests all are factors in meeting these problems of growth. These comments 
by Mr. Riggs reflect the sort of approach that can be helpful in “facing the 
issues”: 

“Improved knowledge of production processes which make it possible to 
concentrate large numbers of birds is leading to big changes in egg production 


and marketing. Our competitors are not the cause of the change. What they | 
| it is generally better, and it is better 


are doing is a result, not the cause, of the market change. It is easy to lay 
the blame for marketing changes at the feet of competitors. We think that 
because Company XYZ is doing something differently, there is reason for the 
entire industry to change. This isn’t necessarily so. Unless Company XYZ 
has found a lower cost or a better way, we do not have to change. But if 
there is a better way, we must change to meet the results of technical 
advances. ... 

“Dangers lurk in expansion! Greater business risks must be taken. These 
risks must be insulated by good business practices throughout the industry. 
And the risks must be taken on a profitable basis. If business risks are 
increased, if the services required by animal agriculture are broadened, we 
must be compensated by returns commensurate with services performed 
and risks involved. 

“IT am not worried about the capital required to finance the pullet crop, 
if that is necessary. For these funds can be supplied if they will earn a 
profitable return. But I am concerned about how the industry may use these 
To extend credit to an already over-extended egg producer—whose 
will tax all his art in producing eggs—is foolish and 


funds 
present 
wasteful 

“We are not in business to put ourselves out of business. We are in 
competition for customers. Let’s sell ideas, quality, services—and financial 
responsibility. 

“As in any economic endeavor, control in the feed industry is important. 
Proper timing of control measures is vital... . 

“All phases of our business must be timed properly. Decisions made 
now will affect next year’s livestock markets. We are now, in effect, 
forming next year’s livestock supply, and should be planning on expectations 
of next year’s markets, not this year’s markets. 

“The distressed broiler, egg and chick prices of recent months are the 
result of the planning decisions made last year. The decisions now being 
made by breeders affect next year’s market supplies. The time to have 
controlled losses for this year was some months ago. Had more attention 
been given to the forward looks published by the AFMA poultry survey 
committee in the past months, overproduction in some poultry operations 
would have been eliminated—or most certainly reduced.” . 

FAILURE OF MANY IN THE INDUSTRY to take advantage of the 


operation 





and also down slightly from a year ago. The feed grain index was 70.4, com- 
pared to 70.2 a week earlier and 69.9 a year earlier. (Ingredient prices in 


detail on pages 88-90.) 


Northwest 


Demand showed a slight, but gen- 
eral, improvement this week. Feed 
mill representatives said continuing 
demand for hog growing rations was 
backed by improving volume of tur- 
key feed, surprisingly good sales of 
dairy feeds and fairly good chick feed 
sales. 

Field work is many parts of the 
area is caught up for the moment, 
prices for feed are lower and more 
attractive to the feeder and “there 
seems to be that spring optimism that 
farmers have,” as one representative 
put it. 

Demand has not shown a strong 
upward surge from a week ago, but 


for all types of feeds. Chick starter 
sales are down for some firms and 
about even with last year for others. 
Egg feeds are still getting fairly good 
demand, despite lower prices for eggs. 

Turkey feed volume is also down 
somewhat for some mills. Turkey fi- 
nancing appears to be less active in 
the area than it was a year ago. 

Feed prices ~re unchanged to down 
slightly on price lists for next week 
as a result of lower prices for alfalfa 
meal, animal by-products and mill- 
feeds. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the South- 
west is spotty. Sales will be brisk for 
a few days and then fall off to prac- 
tically nothing for a few days. Aver- 
aging these ups and downs out makes 
about a five-day week for most mills. 
But production is a “bare” five days 
with very little backlog for the ma- 
jority. 

Swine feed is moving best of any. 
Pig starter volume is dwindling slight- 
ly, but the slack is being taken up 
by concentrates and grower feeds as 
as bumper pig crop grows. 

Chick starter is still disappointing. 
The small flocks have not been start- 
ed in this area this spring, and the 
low egg prices are not encouraging 
any late starters. As a result, some 
mills estimate that over-all chick 
starter sales are 10% under a year 
ago. Growing feeds are starting to 





pick up for those chicks that were 
put down. Turkey feeds are coming 
along seasonally, although there do 
not seem to be as many turkeys in 
the area as last year. Broiler rations 
make up a steady share of the volume, 
even though the end-product prices 
are considered depressing. 

Cattle feed demand is slow, but 
dairy rations are moving fairly well 
for mills that specialize in that type 
of trade. 

Field work and price trends are 
given as reasons for the spotty nature 
of business. When the weather is nice, 
farmers spend all their time in the 
fields. When it rains, they all rush to 
town to buy feed and the dealers go 
to the mill for feed. Many dealers 
and farmers consider the prices to be 
high so they follow a hand-to-mouth 
buying policy. 

Price lists for some mills next week 
are expected to be from $1 down to 
$1 up. Other mills will hold the line. 


Northeast 


Sales of formula feed held up sur- 
prisingly well despite continued weak- 
ness of end products. 

Eggs maintained their relentless de- 
cline, with farm-level prices reported 
down to 20% to 24%¢ doz. 

Broilers edged 1¢ lower in some 
areas to levels which in most in- 
stances are unprofitable to growers. 
Prices in the East ranged from a low 
of 14¢ Ib. to a high of 17¢ and an av- 
erage return of 15@15%¢. 

Egg mashes, however, continued to 
be the backbone of the market. Tur- 
key feeds are moving in greater vol- 
ume and chick starter and growing 
feeds are improving. Broiler feeds 
continued to be ordinary. 

The first shipment of Caribbean 
molasses via the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway was expected to arrive in Buf- 
falo May 14. The cargo, aboard the 
Athelduke of London, was assigned 
to the Pacific Molasses Co. and the 
Cooperative GLF Mills, Inc. 

Dairy items continued to give 
ground in the ingredient market. 

Corn was practically unchanged. 
Oats were up 1¢ and barley and feed 
wheat held steady. 

Soybean oil meal held up very well 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 92) 
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PETER HAND AQDUA 
SOLVA 


Water dispersible 
vitamins and antibiotics 
for poultry and swine 


e@ Proved effective! Poultry and swine are often 
slow to recover from disease because feed intake is reduced. 
But water intake is not. Aqua Solva, added to drinking water, 
helps maintain nutritional level, improve appetite, restore 
normal health. For this same reason, Aqua Solva is also 


recommended for periods of stress. 


e@ Easy to use! Because of its high vitamin and anti- 
biotic potency, a small amount of Aqua Solva goes a long 
way. It combines easily with water and leaves virtually no 
residue to clog automatic drinking fountains. Aqua Solva for 
poultry and Aqua Solva for swine are both available in 2% 
lb., 10 lb. and 25 lb. containers. 















e Customer satisfaction assured! Because Aqua 





Solva pays off for your customers, it’s bound to pay off for 






you! It’s a low-cost way to protect investment in poultry 






and swine...an established method of bringing stock back 
to feed in short order. 












Send for FREE booklet. See how 


Aqua Solva gives that extra boost to 






poultry and swine...and assures steady 






turnover and sure profits. Mail coupon 


below. 
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| Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-5-16 | 
| 1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, illinois | 
| Please send me your free folder on Peter Hand Aqua Solva for ’ 
poultry and swine. 
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Molasses Definitions, Other Problems 
Discussed at Feed Control Meeting 


— AFMA Report — 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


CHICAGO — Possible revisions in 
the definitions of molasses were the 
subject of an extensive discussion at 
an open meeting on feed control prob- 
lems jointly sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials and the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

The meeting, which took place May 
13 in connection with the AFMA con- 
vention, was held by the AAFCO in- 
dustrial relations committee and the 
AFMA feed control relations commit- 
tee. Presiding were A. J. Smith of 
McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
and W. B. Griem, control official from 
Wisconsin. 

In addition to the molasses discus- 
sion, the meeting dealt with such 
things as bulk feed delivery identifi- 
cation, use of “feed” or “feed grade” 
as part of ingredient definitions, use 
of code numbers as a means of iden- 
tifying medicated additives in feeds, 
vitamin content guarantees, listing of 
antibiotics on labels, feeds used for 
experimental purposes and the new 
food additive amendment (which in- 
cludes feed) to the U.S. food and 
drug law. 

Certain problems in connection with 
the Delaney amendment to the food 
additive amendment apparently were 
one of the factors in drawing a large 
attendance at the open meeting, but 
the discussions did not get into this 
particular subject to any great ex- 
tent. 

Molasses Discussion 


At the outset of the molasses dis- 
cussion, Mr. Smith said the feed in- 
dustry group felt that the problem 
deserves further study and that be- 
fore it could make definite recommen- 
dations in regard to definitions, there 
should be suggestions from the AFMA 
purchasing agents and Nutrition 
Council. 

(Also see story on the purchasing 
agents meeting on page 6.) 

At the conclusion of the discussion, 
W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, said 
it was apparent that there was some 
disagreement on the question within 
the feed industry, that there was dis- 
agreement among segments of the 
molasses industry and that the prob- 
lem would require further committee 
work. 

A closed committee session follow- 
ing the open meeting developed the 
recommendation that the feed indus- 
try give its recommendations to the 
A4FCO molasses investigator on pos- 
sible revisions in the definitions. 





At present a tentative AAFCO defi- 
nition states that “feeding cane mo- 
lasses is a product prepared from the 
juice of sugar cane. It may consist 
of various types of cane molasses or 
blends thereof with or without addi- 
tion of other constituents which are 
normally present in and derived from 
cane molasses, provided the total 
sugar content expressed as invert 
sugar is not less than 48% and the 
Brix by double dilutian is not less 
than 79.5°.” 

Recently, there has been a USDA 
report on Texas A&M College re- 
search in which it was recommended 
that sugar content and moisture be 
used as the bases for grades or stand- 
ards for blackstrap molasses. 


Analysis Problem 

Albert Teeter of the Industrial Mo- 
lasses Corp., Minneapolis, said that 
use of the system proposed in the 
USDA report would require expensive 
analytical procedures which could 
add $3 per ton to the cost of molasses 
in truck lots. He also questioned 
whether analytical laboratories could 
come up with satisfactory moisture 
figures. Other molasses industry 
spokesmen also questioned the sug- 
gestions on moisture and sugar in 
definitions or standards. A. G. Heide- 
man of Cargill, Inc., said that if mo- 
lasses is bought from a reliable sup- 
plier, Brix can be a good indication 
of sugar content. 

E. A. Epps of Louisiana, molasses 
investigator for the AAFCO, said that 
moisture and sugar vary by area with 
different molasses sources and that 
Brix “may not mean a thing.” He also 
said he felt the cost question in con- 
nection with analysis work was be- 
ing over-emphasized. 

However, some of the molasses in- 
dustry people called Brix a “practi- 
cal compromise.” 

Feed industry representatives who 
commented varied in their views. One 
said the molasses industry apparently 
did not want to throw over use of 
Brix while feed people would like to. 
Another feed man said Brix was the 
best and quickest method of analysis. 
Mr. Epps said elimination of Brix 
from definitions or standards would 
not keep people from using it in trad- 
ing molasses, but he said he felt of- 
ficial standards should be more defi- 
nite. 

Also brought out in the discussion 
were certain problems in the current 
definition for firms which make dehy- 
drated molasses products. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, 
Mr. Smith said the feed industry has 
an obligation to come up with some 
recommendations, and he said it was 

(Turn to CONTROL MEETING, page 87) 





bell storage end 
jondling equipment 


FEED SHOW—Visitors to the 6th National Feed Show look over exhibits in 
Chicago's Conrad Hilton Hotel during the 5ist convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. More than 100 machinery, ingredient and other 
firms had displays which filled large halls of the big Hilton hotel. The show 
attracted a constant stream of visitors over a four-day period, May 10-13, 
and firms with exhibits reported extensive interest in the various products, 


supplies and services. 





Minnesota Egg 
Group Proposed 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Minnesota 
Egg Producers Assn. has called upon 
feed manu/acturers, hatcherymen, 
egg dealers and handlers and repre- 
sentatives of allied industries to help 
organize a proposed Minnesota Egg 
Council which would promote the 
state’s $100 million egg industry. 

L. L. Baumgartner, Litchfield, 
Minn., executive secretary, Minnesota 
Egg Producers Assn., has scheduled 
a meeting of representatives from 
various segments serving the Minne- 
sota poultry and egg industry for 
May 22 at Hotel Radisson, Minne- 
apolis, starting at 10 a.m. 

He said officers and directors of 
the Minnesota Egg Producers Assn. 
“take the position that the time has 
come when Minnesota’s egg indus- 
try will have to work together, par- 
ticularly now, when so much adjust- 
ment is under way.” 

According to the proposed Minne- 
sota Egg Council plan, regular mem- 
bership would be extended to: Egg 
producers, egg handlers, hatchery- 
men, feed manufacturers and manu- 
facturers and distributors of poultry 
supplies. 

Mr. Baumgartner said associate 
membership would consist of heads 
of education and regulatory agencies 
to sérve in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Baumgartner said the follow- 
ing sources had been suggested for 
raising the money necessary for op- 
eration of the council: Members, egg 
producers (check-off on cases of eggs 
sold), egg handlers (check-off on 
cases of eggs handled), feed manu- 
facturers (check-off on tons of feed 
sold) and hatcheries (check-off on 
chicks sold). 


Deadline for Wheat 
Acreage Setting 
Delayed to June 1 


WASHINGTON—Beating the May 
15 deadline for final announcement 
of wheat acreage allotments and 
levels of price supports for comply- 
ing farmers, the White House has 
signed into law a measure which 
moved the deadline for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announce- 
ment forward to June 1 to give Con- 
gress time to act on pending new 
wheat legislation. 

However, this legislation, now tak- 
ing shape in the House Agriculture 
Committee in Document H.R. 7118, 
has been dubbed as unacceptable to 
the administration since it would fix 
a level of support for wheat from the 
next crop at 90% of parity for pro- 
ducers who, for the years 1960-61, 
would agree to reduce their propor- 
tionate share of the national acreage 
allotment base of 55 million. 

The new bill, in addition to the 
90% of parity support for compliers 
with the proposed acreage allotment 
reduction: (1) Cuts back the mini- 
mum 15-acre exemption to 12; (2) 
permits unlimited production of 
wheat on any farm when such pro- 
duction is used on that farm; (3) 
retains the minimum national acre- 
age allotment of wheat at 55 million, 
and (4) boosts the existing penalty 
for overplanting, and stipulates that 
non-cooperators will be ineligible for 
price support. 

Administration sources in Congress 
say this measure is generally unac- 
ceptable, and in its present form is 
certain to be vetoed if passed. This 
opinion is based on the fact that this 
new measure violates the basic con- 
cept of wheat price support set forth 
in the Presidential farm message to 
the 86th Congress, which recom- 
mended a lower level of price sup- 
port based on nearby prevailing mar- 
ket prices for wheat, and the elimi- 
nation of the frozen minimum level 
of national wheat acreage allotments. 








FDA Statement 
On Status of 
Drugs Awaited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—The feed indus- 

try this week was awaiting issuance 
of a statement from the Food & Drug 
Administration which would clarify 
the legal situation in regard to cer- 
tain drug additives which are being 
or may be used in feeds. 

As of May 15, no statement had 
been issued, but a statement was ex- 
pected next week. 

The problem is involved in the 
Delaney amendment to the new food 
additive law. This clause says, in 
part: “. No additive shall be 
deemed to be safe if it is found to 
induce cancer when ingested by man 
or animal, or if it is found, after 
tests which are appropriate for the 
evaluation of the safety of food addi- 
tives, to induce cancer in man or 
animal.” 

It was reported that because of 
certain laboratory animal and other 
data, arsenicals and estrogens were 
involved in current questions regard- 
ing the status of possible new prod- 
ucts or certain medicated feeds. 

As a result of application of the 
Delaney clause, FDA was review- 
ing its position regarding feed indus- 
try use of estrogens and arsenicals. 

At this time it is expected that 
FDA will continue previous clear- 
ances of use of these substances in 
feeds, but there was some doubt as to 
whether it could find legal authority 
to clear pending applications for simi- 
lar uses. 

In view of some broad uncertain- 
ties as to legal problems involved, 
it was impossible this week to chart 
accurately the pending FDA action, 
but advance information indicated 
that earlier clearance of estrogenic 
substances in cattle feeding, as one 
example, would not likely be upset, 
at least at this time. It is implied 
that previous clearances may later 
come under a re-study. 

In addition to certain drug prod- 
ucts themselves, the situation af- 
fects many feed formulas where 
medicaments are used. It was indi- 
cated that, because of FDA require- 
ments on feed manufacturers, feed 
formulas under certain circumstances 
were “frozen.” 

Since the new food additive amend- 
ment regulations became effective, 
any clearances of additives under cer- 
tain circumstances have been held 
up, and feed manufacturers submit- 
ting supplementary applications re- 
portedly have had their applications 
held up. 

It is understood that FDA has been 
studying the problems involved with 
both estrogens and arsenicals in con- 
nection with the Delaney amendment, 
which would totally ban use of any 
material or product which cannot be 
demonstrated to be totally free of 
carcinogenic effects. It is believed 
that the Delaney amendment does not 
permit any residual tolerance in end 
products as otherwise provided in 
certain cases. 


ai 


A. H. Anders Named to 


New Central Soya Post 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—The promo- 
tion of A. H. Anders to the newly 
created position of manager, Chicago 
grain division office, effective July 1, 
has been announced by Central Soya 
Co., Inc., Fort Wayne. 

Mr. Anders, now manager of the 
company’s Minneapolis office, will be 
succeeded in that post by Richard 
Burket, assistant manager. 

Central Soya officials announced 
that the grain operation formerly 
carried on by the company’s chem- 
urgy division at the Laramie Ave. 
plant will be consolidated with the 
new grain division office. 
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AFMA NUTRITION AWARD WINNERS—Recipients of the annual AFMA 
nutrition research awards were presented plaques at the association’s annual 
convention in Chicago this week to go along with $1,000 checks which had 
been presented earlier. The plaques were presented by Dr. L. E. Robertson 
(left), chairman of the AFMA Nutrition Council. Recipients (left to right) 
are Dr. Charles A. Lassiter, Michigan State University; Dr. Frederick W. 
Hill, Cornell University, and Dr. Orville G. Bentley, South Dakota State 


College. 


Winners of Annual AFMA Awards 
Announced; Leslie E. Bopst Honored 


— AFMA Report —- 


CHICAGO—A feed control official, 
a farm magazine, a radio-television 
farm director and three scientists 
were honored by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. as part 
annual convention this week 
Honored were the following: 
@ Leslie E. Bopst, secretary of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials for 31 years. 
@ The Southern Planter Magazine, 
Richmond, Va., national winner of 
the AFMA Animal Agriculture 
Award for Editors. 
@ Harold J. Schmitz, farm director, 
Station KFEQ-Radio and Television, 
St. Joseph, Mo., winner of the AFMA 


Animal Agriculture Award for Farm | 


Directors. 


@ Dr. Charles A. Lassiter, associate 


professor of dairy science, Michigan | 
State University, East Lansing, win- | 
science | 


ner of the AFMA dairy 


award. 
@ Dr. Frederick W. Hill, professor of 


animal nutrition and poultry indus- | 
| tural opportunity and prosperity in 
winner of the AFMA poultry science | 


try, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 


award. 


HONORED—L. E. Bopst (right), 
state chemist of Maryland, was cited 
at the annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
in Ohicago for “more than 380 years 
of outstanding service as secretary 
of the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials and a lifetime of 
promoting cooperation and better un- 
derstanding between officials and the 
feed industry.” Shown presenting the 
AFMA plaque is W. E. Glennon, 
president of the AFMA. 


of its | 








@ Dr. Orville G. Bentley, dean, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, winner of the AFMA Society of 
Animal Production award. 

Mr. Bopst was presented a special- 
ly-inscribed plaque by W. E. Glen- 


| non, executive president, AFMA, for | 


“his faithful and devoted service dur- 


| ing 31 years as secretary of the Asso- 


ciation of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials, and for a lifetime of zealous 
effort inspiring greater understand- 
ing of industry problems and the 
need for cooperative endeavor, and 
for his forthright and realistic ad- 
vocacy of public welfare.” 

Mr. Bopst, who is Maryland state 
chemist, first became secretary of the 
AAFCO in 1927, serving until 1958. 

The AFMA awards for agricultur- 
al editors and farm directors were in- 
augurated in 1958. This year’s edi- 
tors’ award went to the Southern 
Planter, America’s oldest farm paper 
with distribution of over 400,000 in 
the Southeast, for “contributing to 
the opening of a new era of agricul- 


the area” through its editorial em- 
phasis on meat, milk and egg pro- 
duction. Dr. Paul D. Sanders, editor, 
accepted the award for his publica- 
tion. 

Mr. Schmitz won the farm direc- 
tors’ award for “his timely and inter- 
pretive information, performing a 
most valuable service to the livestock 
and poultry producers in Missouri 
and surrounding states . . . for fos- 
tering professional improvement in 
the farm radio industry . . . and for 
his role of leadership in agricultural 
and civic organizations whose activi- 
ties benefit animal agriculture.” 

The three scientists had been 
named winners of their awards ear- 
lier. They were presented $1,000 
checks at the annual meetings of 
their scientific associations — the 
American Dairy Science Assn., the 
Poultry Science Assn. and the Soci- 
ety of Animal Production. 

They were introduced at the 
AFMA convention, however, to re- 
ceive recognition from the industry 
and to be presented with engraved 
plaques. Recognition of the award 
winners this year brings to 34 the 
number of awards provided by 
AFMA. 


Golf Outing June 23 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — The annual 
golf outing of the Louisville Feed 
Club is scheduled for June 23 at the 





' River Road Country Club, Louisville. 


| several contributors can share 





|} and related animal 











Scholarship Plan 
Described to 


AFMA Board 
— AFMA Report — 


CHICAGO—A scholarship program 
“of high value to the students and 


low cost to the donors” was present-_ 


ed to the board of directors of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
by James C. North, president of Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, at the 
AFMA convention. 

(Another story on the scholarship 
plan appeared in Feedstuffs, May 9, 
page 1.) 

This is the Kansas State Univer- 
sity Scholarship House program 
which began last fall, and expands 
next September with the opening of 
the Straube Memorial Scholarship 
House. 

Purchase of this Fouse by Kansas 
State University was made possible 
by a gift from the family of the late 
Oscar Straube, former president of 
Pay Way Feed Mills and prominent 
citizen of Kansas City. Mr. Straube 
had been active in AFMA affairs for 
many years, and completed a _ two- 
yea, term as chairman of the associa- 
tion’s board of directors only six 
months before his death last Novem- 


| ber. 


Mr. North told the AFMA board 
that $500 is enough to provide a per- 
manent annual scholarship of signifi- 
cant value through this program, as 
the 
cost of various rooms. It is estimated 
that a total of $60,000 will be needed 
to launch the Straube Memorial 
Scholarship House successfully. 

The house is to be a scholarship 
facility for especially able and de- 
serving students in feed technology 
sciences. Resi- 
dents do all the cooking, cleaning and 
minor maintenance, paying only their 
share of the actual operating and 
food costs, which run little more than 
half the current costs in university- 
operated dormitories. Financial ar- 
rangements are handled through the 
Kansas State University Endowment 
Assn. 

Additional details on the program 
can be obtained from Mr. North or 
Dean McNeal, the Pillsbury Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


_ 





Machinery Group 


Elects C.N. Hultberg 
As President 


CHICAGO — The Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., 
meeting here May 9, elected officers 
for the coming year and took stock of 
its status and its various projects, in- 
cluding efforts to have one national 
machinery show which eventually 
would cover all phases of the indus- 
try. 
C. N. Hultberg, California Pellet 
Mill Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., was 


| elected president of the group, suc- 


ceeding Harold Alsted, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. A. C. 
Barbeau, Jr., S. Howes Co., Inc., Sil- 
ver Creek, N.Y., will serve as vice 
president, and Raymond Walter, New 
York, was renamed executive secre- 
tary. 

Elected or reelected as board mem- 
bers were Mr. Alsted; Mr. Hultberg; 
R. F. Merwin, Eriez Manufacturing 
Co., Erie, Pa.; Irl Daffin, Daffin Manu- 
facturing Co., Lancaster, Pa., and 
Ralph Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chi- 
cago. Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & 
Leas Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, was chairman of the nom- 
inating committee. 

One of the principal subjects under 
discussion was the National Feed 
Show, held in conjunction with the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

(Turn to MACHINERY, page 91) 








Molasses Talks 

Highlight Buyer 

Group’s Meeting 
— AFMA Report — 


By ROGER BERGLUND 

Feedstuffs Managing Editor 
CHICAGO—Discussion of proposed 
new grades and standards for black- 
strap molasses for feed received a 


| good deal of attention at the open 
| meeting of purchasing agents at the 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention, 
Dr. L. R. Richardson, Texas A&M 


| College researcher, told of his study 
| on developing grades and standards 
| for molasses, and then molasses and 
| feed 
| mented on 
| problem. 


representatives com- 
aspects of the 


industry 
various 


Dr. Richardson told of his previous- 


| ly reported work in which he recom- 
| mended that moisture and carbohy- 


drate be used as standards in setting 
grades or standards. He said that 
Brix, a measure of specific gravity, 
does not consistently measure total 
sugars and does not provide a con- 
sistent relationship with moisture. He 
recommended that molasses as low 
in moisture as possible be used to 
help avoid feed spoilage. Regarding 
standards based on carbohydrate and 
moisture, he said he felt that the per 
sample cost of analysis for cars of 
molasses would not add appreciably 
to the cost of molasses per ton. 

Albert A. Teeter, Jr., Industrial 
Molasses Corp., Minneapolis, said he 
felt use of a sugar and moisture ba- 
sis of grading would not be practical 
He said the cost of adequate analy- 
sis since most molasses is sold in 
truckloads could amount to $3 per 
ton, and he mentioned difficulties in 
moisture and sugar determinations 
(More details on Mr. Teeter’s feelings 
on this subject, as well as on Dr 
Richardson’s report, appeared in the 
April 4 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

A. G. Heideman, Cargill, Inc., not- 
ed that many of Dr. Richardson's 
samples did not meet specifications, 

(Turn to BUYER GROUP, page 87) 
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Davenport Elevator Co. 


Plans Open House 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The Dav 
enport Elevator Co., Des Moines, is 
planning an open house May 18 for 
feed dealers, suppliers and friends cf 
the company. The firm recently built 
new offices and a warehouse in Des 
Moines. 

The company distributes ingredi- 
ents, antibiotics, vitamins and poul- 
try, hog and turkey equipment, along 
with other items associated with the 
feed trade, throughout most of Iowa 
Distribution points are at Des Moines, 
West Bend. Fort Dodge, Davenport 
and Casey, Iowa. 

J. A. Olson, West Bend, is presi- 
dent of the firm; Merri!l C. Schlief 
is vice president and general man- 
ager of the Des Moines branch, and 
C. V. Johnston is sales manager. 


satin, 





Raymond L. Haynie, 40, 
Dies of Heart Attack 


WILDWOOD, N.J.—Raymond Lee 
Haynie, Jr., 40, president of the 
Reedville (Va.) Oil & Guano Co., 
died recently of a heart attack. 

Mr. Haynie, who had homes in 
Wildwood and Reedville, had headed 
the Reedville Oil firm since 1950. He 
formerly had served as vice president 
and chairman of the industrial prod- 
ucts division of the National Fisheries 
Institute in Washington, and at the 
time of his death was a member of 
the fisheries advisory committee of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Surviving him are his wife and two 
children, mother and a brother. Fu- 
neral services were held at the Hay- 
nie residence in Reedville, with burial 
in Roseland Cemetery. 











EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Members of the new executive committee of 
the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. Nutrition Council are (left to right, 
seated): Dr. W. R. Graham, Jr., the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; W. T. Dia- 
mond, Chicago; Dr. Ruel E. Ward, Eastern States Farmers Exchange, West 
Springfield, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hayward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Dr. E. I. Robertson, John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 
Those standing are (left to right): Dr. J. Wesley Nelson, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Dr. W. W. Cravens, McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Dr. 
Logan T. Wilson, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Ill.; K. M. Nold, Osborne Mc- 
Millan Elevator Co., Minneapolis; Dr. Frank M. Crane, Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis, and Frank L. Coune, Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Three of these men are new members: Dr. W. R. Graham, Jr., Dr. J. Wesley 


Nelson, and K. M. Nold. 


Dr. Ruel E. Ward 
Elected to Head 


Nutrition Council 
— AFMA Report — 


CHICAGO—Dr. Ruel E. Ward, di- 
rector of feed research for Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, West 
Springfield, Mass., is the newly- 
elected head of the scientific and 
technical division of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. He 
elected by the AFMA Nutrition 
Council during the group’s 19th an- 
nual meeting held in connection with 
the AFMA convention in Chicago. 

Dr. J. W. Hayward, director of nu- 


trition for Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, was elected vice 
chairman. 


Three new members were elected 
to the executive committee of the 
Nutrition Council. They are: Dr. J 
Wesley Nelson, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Kenneth M. Nold, Os- 
borne McMillan Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis, and Dr. William R. Graham, 
Jr., the Quaker Oats Co. research 
laboratories, Barrington, Il. 

Dr. Ward has served as chairman 
of the Nutrition Council research and 
program committees, has been a 
member of the executive committee 


for two years, and is immediate past 
vice chairman of the council. His 
vocational achievements include 
membership in five academic and sci- 
entific honor societies, 1958 chair- 





manship of the eastern division of | 


the American Dairy Science Assn., 


| and chairmanship of the awards com- 
mittee of ADSA. 


was | 


Dr. Hayward has been a member 
of the Nutrition Council since 1945 
He has served on many committees 
including the executive committee 
and is a past chairman of the educa- 
tion committee 

The Nutrition Council is made up 
of scientists responsible for feed for- 
mulation, quality control and biologi- 
cal research for 72 feed manufactur- 
In addition, scientific spokesmen 
for 12 allied industries serve as ad- 
visory members of the council 

Elected to full membership on the 
council was A. F. Kish, manager of 


ers 


feed research, Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn., Harris- 
burg. 


Elected to the allied industry asso- 
ciation advisory committee were: Dr 
L. S. Mix, National Flaxseed Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Dr. John T. Goodwin 
Jr., Corn Industries Research Foun- 
dation; Dr. D. F. Green, Animal 
Health Institute; Dr. Gustav Boh- 
stedt, Salt Producers Assn.; Richard 
A. Phelps, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Assn., and Robert J. Fleming, 
National Renderers Assn 





Ag Extension Program to Serve Feed 
Industry Planned; Pilot Project Set 


— AFMA Report — 


CHICAGO—A new departure in 
agricultural extension work—an ex- 
tension service program to serve the 
feed industry—was revealed this 
week at the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago. 

The announcement was made at a 
special AFMA luncheon meeting by 
Dr. A. D. Weber, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Kansas State 
University, Manhattan 

Dr. Weber explained that a pilot 
program for the feed industry will be 
launched soon at Kansas State. Even- 
tually, it is hoped, extension service 
programs of a similar nature will be 
started throughout the U.S. 

The K-State project is being fi- 
nanced under contractual agreement 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. It is the first nation-wide 





| 
| 


formal program launched by the Ex- 
tension Service to assist an agricul- 
tural industry 
of the feed manufacturing industry 
in serving animal agriculture is re- 
ceiving special attention. 

As Dr. Weber noted, great changes 
are being made in agriculture, and 
adjustments must be made in pro- 
grams like that of the Extension Ser- 
vice 

Three Phases 

The project at K-State will have 
three phases: (1) Inventory of re- 
search on educational methods, ma- 
terials and techniques now being used 
by the feed industry; (2) develop- 
ment of a pilot extension program to 
test new teaching methods and pro- 


cedures; (3) conducting training pro- 


grams and workshops to instruct ex- 
tension personnel from other states 
(Turn to EXTENSION, page $1) 


Thus, the importance | 
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Three Speakers ‘Get Down to Business’ 
With Comments and Ideas at Chicago 


— AFMA Report — 


CHICAGO—Three speakers literal- 
ly “got down to business” in their 
talks on free enterprise, small busi- 
ness and management leadership at 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention in Chicago this 
week. 

@The emerging belief that finding 
leaders of tomorrow is more funda- 
mental than merely appointing a 
group of “crown princes” who may 
or may not have what it takes to be 
good managers was one of the major 
points developed by John M. Fox, 
president, Minute Maid Corp., New 
York, credited by many being 
founder of the frozen concentrate in- 
dustry. 

@D. G. Williamson, president, Wil- 
liamson Adhesives, Inc., Skokie, IIL, 
told convention delegates that change 
is a constant fact in American busi- 
ness, and change means opportunity 
for the small businessman 

@ Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, director, In 
stitute of International Studies 
Bradley University, and former min- 
ister of finance of Hungary, said 
American industry must do more in 
“selling” the free enterprise eco- 
nomic system to Americans and the 
rest of the world. 

Other comments made by the three 
men in their convention talks follow 


WHAT IT TAKES TO BE A MAN. 


as 


AGER—Mr. Fox listed six “funda 
mental qualities that must charac- 
terize men destined to command in 
| business.” These qualities, accom- 





panied by remarks selected from his 
talk, include: 

“1. Creative ability. Business is 
looking for men who can think. . 
To be a good manager, a man must 
have the ability to think creatively, 
constructively and clearly Re- 
member, above all, that your super- 
ior expects you to bring him 
tions, not problems 


solu 
“2. Judgment Men who are de- 
stined for leadership must be men 
who can make sound and wise deci 


sions 


“3. Administrative skill. The good 


executive must be able to foresee 
the needs of his operation—to fore- 
cast its requirements in manpower 
materials, money and time Mod 


ern business must have men who can 
plan 
“4. Positive 


attitude. A manager 


must be optimistic. He must radiate 
confidence and enthusiasm. The busi- 
ness world of today and tomorrow 
wants leaders who can inspire 

The job of inspiring others also in- 
volves some important mechanical 
skills. You want men who can talk 
well, men who can write well, men 


who can be understood, men who can 


sell people on doing what they want 
them to do 
“5. Courage. Managers must be 
nen who will gamble Business 
1 matter of taking a risk and quite 
often the magnitude of the risk is a 
measure of the possible gain, or loss 
Timing in business affairs is 
So usually someone, a manager 
(Turn to SPEAKERS, page 90) 





Here's an easy way for you to make 
bigger sales to better customers... 
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FFS FEEDSTUI 


In this 16 page booklét your customers and prospects will find a practical 


“short course” on the formula feed business 


Give Science and Service im 


printed with your name to your customers:and prospective customers. Tell 
feeders, educators, businessmen and others about progress in animal agricul- 
ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing them with up-to-date infor 


mation and ideas on such subjects as 


Broiler Feeding 
Cattle Nutrition 


Turkey Feeding 
Swine Rations 


New Research Developments 
Improved Feed Formulation 


Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ 
ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary. Twelve 
outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 
Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled 


A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail 
able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10 to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Inquire about addi- 
tional quantity discounts. Imprinting a three line company sig- 
nature on the back page—$7 per hundred. 
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P. O. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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ELMER INTRODUCED—Elmer, the steer and the hole in his side for the 
study of nutritive values of various feeds, are shown by Dr. Herbert G. Luther 
(left), scientific director of animal health and nutrition, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., to some participants in the seventh annual research conference at the 
Pfizer Agricultural Research Center, Terre Haute, Ind. The others are (left 
to right): J. Jerome Thompson, Pfizer vice president and general manager of 
its agricultural division; Dr. John I. Kross, Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Dr. Henri E. F. Simonnet, professor at the 
National School of Veterinary Medicine, Paris, France. 


Pfizer Conference Stresses 


‘Food for Peace’ Effort 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—A confer- 
ence devoted primarily to reviews 
of new developments in livestock 
production and marketing concluded 
here with an appeal to recognize that 
bountiful food production in the U.S 
can contribute to world peace. 

“Let's not forget that the Ameri- 
can farmer can become more impor- 
tant than the American diplomat,” 
columnist Drew Pearson told an in- 
ternational gathering of more than 
300 agricultural scientists, govern- 
ment farm leaders and feed industry 
executives 

Mr. Pearson spoke at the conclud- 
ing banquet of the annual research 
conference at the Chas, Pfizer & Co. 
Agricultural Research Center May 
8-9 

The conference was part of an In- 
ternational Animal Feed Symposium, 
a series of meetings and tours in 
Washington and the Midwest for 28 
European farm specialists and their 
American counterparts. (Feedstuffs, 
May 9, page 8.) 

“The peril of the world today is 
not the missile gap but the hunger 
gap,” Mr. Pearson said. “We can 
make up for our lag in missiles by 
our surplus in food. The U.S. has 
the greatest farming know-how in 
the world.” 

Mr. Pearson was introduced by J. 
Jerome Thompson, vice president of 
Pfizer and general manager of its 
agricultural division. 

The columnist said he saw the 
US. in a “paradoxical! position, ‘facing 
probably the gravest crisis in our 
peacetime history’ yet, at the same 
time, neglecting its greatest weap- 
ons.” 

Two Weapons 

He declared the U.S. can help com- 
bat the fundamental cause of war— 
the necessity for more room—by us- 
ing two “very important, very po- 
tent, very real” secret weapons: 
First, the vast U.S. food supplies and 
the American farmers’ great capacity 
to raise food and, second, the Rus- 
sian people themselves. The column- 
ist cited observations by Americans 
that the Russians do not want war, 
and he called for more exchange 
of all sorts of persons. 

He said the problem is essentially 
that of distribution, so as not to 
dislocate the economies of other na- 
tions. Mr. Pearson said that instead 
of giving food away indefinitely, the 
U.S. could enter into long-term con- 
tracts with food-deficit countries for 
periods of years with a long-term 
loan that they could repay over 50 
years. “We will have to plan ahead, 





use imagination, and put this Food 
for Peace Administration under the 
direction of broad-gauge, far-sighted 
executives,” he said. 


Urged to Work 

J. Jerome Thompson, who intro- 
duced Mr. Pearson, urged farm and 
feed industry leaders to work for 
the success of “food for peace.” 

He suggested that his audience 
continue the person-to-person tech- 
nique to overcome such obstacles as 
trade barriers, fear of economic dis- 
location and varying laws and regula- 
tions that deter inter-government 
food exchanges. 

Mr. Thompson pointed out that 
food and food-production know-how 
represent one tremendous “bulge” 
that the economies of the U.S. and 
the free world have over Communist 
nations. We must bring these ad- 
vantages into full play, he continued, 
“to win those people who waver on 
the brink of ideologies other than our 
free way of life.” 


Role of Marketing 

In opening a marketing discussion 
panel by U.S. experts, Hugh O. Der- 
mody, assistant general manager of 
Pfizer’s agricultural division, declared 
that marketing and distribution of 
farm products are vital if food is 
to play its maximum role as a major 
instrument in strengthening the free 
world. He paid tribute to the feed 
industry for the essential part it 
plays in bringing the latest agricul- 
tural scientific research into practice. 
The panel was composed of eight of 
the nation’s top authorities in bank- 
ing, the feed industry and agricul- 
tural companies and associations. 

The research sessions of the two- 
day conference were opened by Dr. 
Herbert G. Luther, Pfizer’s scientific 
director of animal health and nutri- 
tion. Prominent authorities from five 
U.S. and Canadian universities and 
Pfizer research scientists reported 
the latest in health and nutrition 
of swine, ruminants and poultry. 
Their papers told of the newest re- 
sults in tests on the use of tran- 
quilizers, antibiotics, antibiotic po- 
tentiation and amino acids. 

The conference also heard a panel 
of outstandng poultry pathologists 
from seven leading state universities. 
The 28 European guests participated 
actively in the program including as 
their contribution a panel discussion 
comparing the newest developments 
in Europe and the US. in subjects 
covered in the conference. 





Traffic Committee Seeks Rail Rate 
Structure ‘Responsive to the Times’ 


— AFMA Report — 


CHICAGO—A new rail rate struc- 
ture which will be “responsive to the 
needs of the dynamically-changing 
feed manufacturing and transporta- 
tion industries” is being developed 
through efforts of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. executive traf- 
fic committee. 

In its meeting here during the an- 
nual convention of the AFMA, the 
committee aimed at establishing uni- 
formity “out of a hodge-podge of 
rates.” The feed industry has become 
centralized; areas have been reduced, 
and truck transportation is playing 
a larger role in the marketing pat- 
tern. Flour manufacturers, on the 
other hand, have remained central- 
ized, Arthur E. Leitherer, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, told other com- 
mittee members. 

This unit of the AFMA is doing 
groundwork in an entirely new con- 
cept in rate-making for transporta- 
tion of feedstuffs materials, A. M. 
(Al) Thomas, committee chairman, 
General Mills, Inc., said. Initial ef- 
forts have been proved in principle, 
and now the committee will be con- 
cerned primarily with working out 
details and will report back to the 
AFMA sometime in September, Mr. 
Thomas said. 


Grain-Rate Structure 


The basic need in a grain-rate 
structure, Mr. Leitherer said, is “(1) 
to meet competitive conditions wheth- 
er they affect railroad transporta- 
tion factors or industrial merchandis- 
ing factors, and (2) to reflect a level 
that will move the traffic at its most 
economical basis, insuring relatively 
adequate earnings to the carriers and 
economic flexibility in merchandis- 
ing and service necds of the shipping 
public.” A suitable scale could be de- 
veloped, he said, according to the 
hasis prescribed in the 21-4800 ad- 
justment, namely 9¢ for the first 40- 
mile block with half cent increments 
based on 10-mile b'ocks up to ap- 
proximately 300 miles. 

“The medium of distribution is fast 
changing,” Mr. Leitherer continued 
“resulting in a _ rapidlv-diminishing 
need for rail service within a 50 to 
75-mile radius of a plant. This also 
applies in the case of branch line 
service which no longer affords the 
flexibility and rapidity of service nec- 
essary to permit the consumer to ef- 
fectively compete within his markets. 
This is one of the major factors caus- 
ing the increase of private transpor- 
tation within the feed industry,” he 
added. 

Railroads should gear their opera- 
tions to the lone-haul volume-tvpe 
shipments, the Allied Mills represen- 
tative said. An exnansion of “piggy- 
back” freicht for feed ingredients and 
finished feeds is also in the offing. 
Meetings with carriers and other 
grain merchandising factors are un- 
der way and will continue to seek 
counsel, to arrive at a tentative scale 
of rates that would more nearly 
equalize inbound charges on raw ma- 
terials, and outbound rates on fin- 
ished feeds, it was reported. 

J. R. Staley, the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, reiterated the need for uni- 
form transit rules, citing problems 
involved in working with 109 transit 
tariffs in southern states. He will 
head a special committee of four to 
work out a program that may be sub- 
mitted to AFMA membership for 
comments. 

Other items considered by the com- 
mittee included the influence of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway on industry 
transportation, also grain, oil and 
meal rates in southern states. The 
committee will also seek to insist 
that rates be protected on coarse 
grain percentages contained in fin- 
ished feeds. 

“We have come farther without a 
boxcar shortage than ever,” said T. 





K. Atchinson, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, due perhaps, he said, to better 
distribution by the Association of 
American Railroads. However, he 
warned, there is certainly no surplus 
of boxcars for grain. Quality of ex- 
isting cars has not improved, and 
there is considerable difference of 
opinion on carriers providing feed 
manufacturers repair materials for 
boxcar cooperage. 

Use of covered hopper cars for 
transportation of raw milling mate- 
rials and for finished feeds was dis- 
cussed by the committee as one pres- 
ent solution to meet the shortage of 
grain-tight boxcars. 

New committee officers named 
were: E. D. Koon, Spartan Grain & 
Mill Co., Spartanburg, S. C., chair- 
man; Leroy Hanson, Foxbilt Feeds, 
Des Moines, Iowa, vice chairman, and 
Mr. Leitherer, secretary. 





Nebraska Firm Merges 
With Midwest Alfalfa 


KANSAS CITY—Ray Bert, presi- 
dent, Midwest Alfalfa Blenders, Inc., 
and Martin Truitt, Progress Products, 
Inc., Overton, Neb., announced this 
week that the latter firm will become 
a part of Midwest Alfalfa Blenders. 

Progress Products, Inc., operates 
two plants in the Overton area, which 
is in the Platte Valley of Nebraska. 
The firm also has 5.000 tons of gas 
storage capacity at Overton. All of 
the output of the Progress dehydra- 
tors will be blended and processed 
through the Midwest facilities at To- 
peka, Kansas, they said. 

Sales offices of Midwest Alfalfa 
Blenders are located in Kansas City 
at the Ranchmart, 95th and Mission 
Road. 
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Feed Mills, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Robert F. McLeod, Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc., Waltham, Mass.; E. D. Griffin, 
Allied Mills, Inec., Chicago; J. D. 
Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Steele Wright, Texas Farm 
Products Co., Nacogdoches, Texas, and 
Dean McNeal, the Pillsbury Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Riggs joined Quaker Oats in 
1923, following his graduation from 
Iowa State College. He became a vice 
president in 1953. Active in AFMA 
affairs for many years, and a past 
member of the board, Mr. Riggs also 
participates in work with the Ilinois 
Chamber of Commerce, the Execu- 
tive Club of Chicago, and other com- 
munity affairs. 

Mr. Fretwell has been president of 
the Spartan Grain & Mill Co. for 45 
years. He is past president of the 
Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., past member of the AFMA 
board, director of the Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn. and the Commercial 
National Bank, and a trustee of both 
Converse College and Spartanburg 
Junior College. 
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Separate the good bacteria from the bad? 


BACIFERM CAN ! 


Baciferm is the supplement that contains the ex- 
traordinary antibiotic zinc bacitracin. More and 
more feed manufacturers are adding it to their 
poultry and swine feeds. 


The big reason is its “Selective Action.” That is 
zinc bacitracin’s unique ability to select its targets 
—to control the dangerous bacteria in the intestinal 
tract without harming the beneficial bacteria that 
produce valuable nutrients. 


Baciferm’s zinc bacitracin is bactericidal. That 
means that it kills dangerous bacteria—does not 
build up resistant strains. As you have probably 
heard, this is not the case with some of the older 
“broad spectrum” antibiotics. Because they are 
bacteriostatic, they don’t kill but just slow down 
the dangerous pathogens. Result : these older anti- 
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biotics can build up resistant strains of bacteria 
over the years, and no longer seem to do the job 
they were once so good at. 


Many feed manufacturers have taken positive 
steps to insure against this growing risk. They’ve 
switched to Baciferm. How about you? To help you 
decide, get all the facts, all the feeding trial data, 
all the university test evidence. Let us prove to you 
that you gain with Baciferm, the antibiotic sup- 
plement that gives your feed “Selective Action.” 


Be sure your feeds contain 


BACIFERM 


ZINC BACITRACIN ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENTS 
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Poultry Nutrition Experiments 
Reviewed at Research Meeting 


By DR. P. E. WAIBEL 
University of Minnesota 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—More than 
10,000 scientists and other interested 
persons gathered at Atlantic City re- 
cently to attend the 1959 meeting of 
American Societies for Experimental 
Biology 

Constituent societies are the Amer- 
ican Physiological Society, the Ameri- 
can Society of Biological Chemists, 
the American Society for Experimen- 
tal Pathology, the American Institute 
of Nutrition, and the American As- 
sociation of Immunologists. 

Over 2,300 scientific papers were 
presented during the five-day session. 

It was encouraging to this review- 
er to observe a greater number of 
nutrition papers presented which uti- 
lized the chicken as an experimental 
animal. Historically, the rat has 
served as the classic subject of funda- 
nutrition research 
use of the chicken in such studies 
should be of mutual benefit to the 
poultry industry and nutrition science. 

In view of the many simultaneous 
scientific sessions, it was not possible 
to cover all the papers, but a repre- 
group of interest to the 
reviewer considered. All papers 
are presented in summary form in 
the Federation Proceedings Abstract 
Book, March, 1959. The number in 
parentheses refers to the abstract 
number. Any comments in parenthe- 
ses refer to the reviewer's opinions. 

PROTEIN NUTRITION: Naber 
and Touchburn (2121) of Ohio State 
University reported studies on amino 
acid supplementation and processing 
of feather meal protein 

With a simplified corn-feather meal 
diet (20% protein), amino acid sup- 
plements effectively improved growth. 


mental 


sentative 
are 


In order of importance, the limiting 


amino acids were lysine, methionine, 
tryptophan, histidine and arginine. 

When the diet was modified so that 
corn, feather meal, and soybean meal 
each contributed one third of the pro- 
tein intake, approximately .25% DL- 
methionine and .55% L-lysine brought 
growth up to the controls fed a corn- 
soybean meal type diet. 

In the work where one third of the 
protein came from feather meal, 
meals with pepsin digestibilities above 
60% gave satisfactory growth. When 
two thirds of the protein was sup- 
plied by experimentally processed 
feather meals, it was possible to dis- 
tinguish between meals of 60, 70, and 
80% pepsin digestibility 

When feather meal containing diets 
adequately supplemented with 
nitrogen retention § of 


were 


amino acids, 


Increased | 


chicks compared closely with that of 
chicks fed a control ration. (This is 
a further illustration of the value of 
amino acid supplementation. The use- 
fulness of lysine is apparent, but hard- 
ly at $6 lb., when lysine costs about 
$1.25 lb. purchased as a 3% premix 
[soybean oil meal]). 

Adkins, Bird, Harper, and Sunde 
(2029) of the University of Wiscon- 
sin reported a series of studies on in- 
creased requirement for phosphorus 
in free amino acid diets for chicks. 

Considerable variation and gener- 
ally poor growth rate was observed 
with various reported amino acid diet 
mixtures. However, additional sodium 
phosphate resulted in consistent 
growth responses. Growth rate was 
still inferior to that received with 
chicks fed a purified diet utilizing 
casein and gelatin as protein source. 

In an attempt to refine the phos- 
phorus requirement, the best level 
was .69% P for chicks fed the free 
amino acid diet and .47% P for chicks 
fed the diet containing protein. (This 
increased requirement for phosphorus 
parallels an increased energy need 
with free amino acid diets reported 
earlier by Rutgers and Illinois work- 
ers.) 

Amino Acid Balance 

Work at the University of Lilinois 
by Klain, Scott, and Johnson (2094) 
using purified amino acid diets indi- 
cated that amino acid requirement 
values have real meaning only if the 
diet is adequate in all other amino 
acids, and only when amino acid bal- 
ance is capable of promoting maxi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mum gain and efficiency. This was | 


illustrated by showing the inadequacy 
of normally optimum arginine and ly- 
sine levels (expressed as percentage 
of the diet) when the total dietary 
amino acid levels were increased ap- 
proximately two-fold. 

Another Illinois study by Kokatnur, 
Klain, Snetsinger, Kummerow, and 
Scott (2095) considered the effect of 
various dietary amino acid supple- 
ments on Serum cholesterol levels of 
chicks. The addition of L-arginine or 
the combination of L-aspartic acid 
and DL-serine caused a significant 
decrease in serum cholesterol. (This 
work follows Illinois and other find- 
ings that level of diet protein fre- 
quently has an effect on cholestero- 
lemia and suggests the importance of 
proper amino acid balance.) 

Amino Acid Study 

A novel method of studying amino 
acid essentiality was presented by 
Ousterhout (2128) of the University 
of California. The technique was to 
delete single amino acids from free 
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amino acid diets and then observe 
growth and survival time patterns. 
The resulting periods, (1) rapid 
weight loss, (2) long period of stable 
weight and (3) rapid weight loss 
followed by death, were characteristic 
of all essential deficiencies; however, 
the loss in weight during the first 
period and the length of the second 
period varied with the missing amino 
acid. Deficiencies of isoleucine and 
valine resulted in death in less than 
20 days while deficiencies of lysine 
and histidine allowed chicks to sur- 
vive over 50 days (median survival 
times). (These differences are not 
believed by Ousterhout to result from 
differential amino acid biosynthesis, 
thus variation in tissue requirement, 
metabolic destruction, or excretion 
pattern may be important. Another 
factor could be variation in toxicity 
by the amino acid imbalance created 
due to deletion of an individual ami- 
no acid. This work helps defferentiate 
maintenance requirement from pro- 
duction (growth or eggs) requirement 
where all of the essential amino acids 
are usually looked upon as being 
equally essential). 

The requirements of the adult 
rooster for glutamic acid, histidine, 
lysine and arginine were determined 
by Leveille and Fisher (2099) of Rut- 
gers University. Glutamic acid and 
histidine were found to be non-essen- 





tial while lysine and arginine were | 


found to be essential for maintenance 
of nitrogen balance in the adult 
rooster. The lysine and arginine re- 
quirements were found to be approxi- 
mately 117 and 121 mg. of amino acid 
per kilogram body weight per day, 
respectively. 

(It might be pointed out that stu- 
dies with the rooster are convenient as 
a guide to maintenance requirements 
of the hen. Thus egg production re- 


quirements do not conceal the true | 


requirement of the bird. This is not 
to say that the rooster is unworthy 
of research on his own merits.) 


VITAMIN E-SELENIUM: 
lin, Meisky, and Gordon (2105) of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. found that 
aerating various fats such as cotton- 
seed oil at 160-170° C. for several 
days resulted in death of chicks with- 
in two weeks due to encephalomala- 
cia, when 20% of the heated fat was 
employed in a purified diet. The addi- 
tion of 100 I.U. vitamin E/Ib. or 0.05% 
Santoquin (1,2 -dihydro, -6-ethoxy- 
2,2,4-trimethylquinoline), but not 
0.05% BHT (butylated hydroxy tolu- 
ene), prevented the encephalomalacia. 

The cause of the problem apparent- 
ly was complete destruction of natural 
vitamin E by aeration and heating. 
In the absence of dietary vitamin E, 
the linoleic acid present in the vari- 
ous fats resulted in increased demand 
for a suitable biological antioxidant 
like vitamin E or Santoquin to con- 
trol peroxide activity. The deleteri- 
ous effect of the fats was propor- 
tional to linoleic acid content. 

Bieri and Briggs (2033) of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health concluded 
that in the presence of dietary se- 
lenium, a-tocopherol has no biochem- 
ical function in the growing chick 
other than that of a non-specific anti- 
oxidant. This conclusion was based 
upon apparently normal growth and 
commencement of egg production of 
New Hampshire chickens in the ab- 
sence of dietary vitamin E, provided 
0.5 ppm selenium was present. 

Analyses of tissues from six-week- 
old chicks fed the vitamin E-free diet 
revealed no evidence of a-tocopherol 
or tocopherylquinone. Vitamin E was 
also not detectible in eggs from E- 
free hens. 

Ferguson, Creger, Mitchell, Atkin- 
son, and Couch (2066) of Texas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station stud- 
ied the possible effectiveness of se- 


Mach- 





lenium in improving hatchability of | 


turkey eggs. Under conditions where 
vitamin E increased hatchability 12- 
18%, selenium had no effect. Thus it 
was concluded that selenium has no 
vitamin E-like activity with regard to 
turkey embryonic development or 
hatchability, under the conditions of 
the study. 


TRANQUILIZERS -GROWTH 


STIMULANTS: Fritz, Wharton, and 
Classen (2070) of Dawe’s Labora- 
tories described some of their experi- 
ments on the use of tranquilizers, 
sedatives and goitrogens in practical 
rations for broiler production. It was 
indicated that the use of 2 mg. benac- 
tyzine or 1 mg. reserpine per pound 
of ration resulted in small increases 
in growth rate and feed conversion. 
The use of .1% sodium bromide re- 
sulted in maximum growth stimula- 
tion. 

It was suggested that the effective- 
ness of sodium bromide might have 
been through sedative rather than 
nutritional activity. No advantage 
was found for goitrogenic compounds 
for the stimulation of growth rate. 
Materials tested included carbima- 
zole, methimazole, thiouracil, and 5- 
iodo-2-thiouracil. Thiouracil had the 
most detrimental effect on weight 
gains and feed conversion. The addi- 
tion of thyroprotein or diethylstilbe- 
strol did not lessen the detrimental 
effects of the goitrogens. 

Workers at the Smith, Kline, & 
French Laboratories, Philadelphia, re- 
ported the effect of chlorpromazine 
hydrochloride (SKF No. 2601-A) on 
rats deficient in vitamin B, or biotin. 
The B. work was reported by Math- 
ues, Herndon, Parmelee, Van Loon 
and Greenberg (2110). The biotin 
studies were reported by Dick, Green- 
berg, Van Loon, Herndon and Cook 
(2056). 

Preliminary studies had indicated 
that chlorpromazine improved growth 
and general well-being on nutrition- 
ally inadequate diets. The present re- 
ports indicated that chlorpromazine 
improved growth rate on vitamin B, 
deficient diets, but had no effect with 
B. supplemented rats. Conversely, 
chlorpromazine depressed the growth 
rate of biotin deficient animals, but 
not the biotin supplemented animals. 
Thus it appears that this tranquilizer 
affected the probable requirements of 
the rat for two water-soluble vita- 
mins differently. Considering the 
many metabolic functions of vitamins, 
these results undoubtedly have some 
metabolic explanation. 


NUTRITION - DISEASE RELA- 
TIONSHIPS: Two papers were given 
regarding interesting work being 
conducted at Rockefeller Institute in 
New York City by Wood and Schnei- 
der (2145, 2176). These workers are 
attempting to isolate from natural 
products a factor shown to counter- 
act death in a susceptible strain of 
mice due to a specific Salmonella in- 
fection. They term the factor salmo- 
nellosis resistance factor (SRF). 

The presence of the factor in vari- 
able quantities in wheat, egg white 
and other materials is apparently due 
to microbial synthesis during fermen- 
tation, rather than an intrinsic factor 
in the product. 

Chemical fractionation of the SRF 
has been accomplished. Extremely po- 
tent fractions have been isolated, such 
that less than 1 mg. will protect 10 
mice for several days against toxicity 
due to the infection. 

SRF is believed to be acidic in na- 
ture, and ashing destroys its ac- 
tivity. It is not an antibiotic. It is 
interesting that other strains of mice 
do not require this factor for protec- 
tion against the infection, showing 
that in essence disease resistance is 
an important genetic function. This 
suggests increasing importance for 
nutrition in helping combat genetic 
and infectious problems. 

In discussing the significance of 
this work, Dr. Schneider stated that 
it illustrated the need for increasing 
control of environmental and other 
related factors in research of the fu- 
ture. Thus it will be necessary to 
study specific variables and eliminate 
the many other variables always 
present in experimental work. 


Vitamin B, Research 


Mihich, Lenaz, Leanard and Nichol 
(1670) reported that Sarcoma 180, a 
tumor, could be implanted and would 
grow in mice receiving a complete 
diet. However, when vitamin B, was 
deleted from the diet, the tumor 








could not grow and completely re- 
gressed in most cases. 
In 23 successive transplantations 


of the B, dependent tumor into mice 


receiving the B, deficient diet, it was | 


possible to develop a subline of the | 


tumor which grew on the host in the 
absence of B,. These workers won- 
dered if the adapted tumor was capa- 
ble of synthesizing B., but on analysis 


found that both tumors contained 
about the same amount of By. Per- 
haps the tumor requires a_ factor 


which is dependent on the presence 
of vitamin B.. 

Hill and Garren (2086) studied the 
effect of calcium and phosphorus lev- 
els on susceptibility to transplanted 
lymphoid tumor, RPL 12. Increasing 
the level of defluorinated rock phos- 
phate in the ration resulted in great- 
er mortality due to the tumor. 

In a later experiment it was dis- 
covered that increasing the calcium 
level did not increase the suscepti- 
bility; however, increasing the phos- 
phorus level did increase susceptibility 
to the tumor. (Normally one would 
not expect that increased phosphorus 
would produce such a result. How- 
ever, these results remind us how im- 
portant nutritional factors can be in 
modifying a disease process.) 

CALCIUM IMBALANCE: A basic 
rule in nutrition science is to supply 
enough of each required nutrient, 
while attempting to avoid any nutri- 
ent excesses which might produce an 
imbalance. Unfortunately, many have 
tended to discount the potential dan- 
ger of excesses, and thus waste has 
frequently occurred even in the ab- 
sence of clinical symptoms. 

Dr. G. K. Davis of the Florida Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, 
brought this out very well in review- 
ing the effects of high calcium intakes 
upon the absorption of other nutri- 
ents. He pointed out that high calci- 
um levels can result in decreased 
phosphorus, manganese, iron and zinc 
absorption 

With ruminants, high calcium 
been shown to depress protein and 
energy digestion. Excess calcium re- 
duces the availability of energy from 
fats of high melting point, probably 
due to increased formation of non- 
absorbable insoluble soaps. The de- 
velopment of parakeratosis in swine 
results from zine deficiency, which is 
aggravated by excess calcium levels. 


has 


The fact that calcium may render 
another nutrient unavailable in the 
gut undoubtedly means parallel loss 
of calcium due to the formation of 
insoluble complexes. An optimum in- 
take of a nutrient has been casually 


defined as somewhere between too 
much and too little. However, the 
above relationship between calcium 
and other nutrients illustrates the 


fact that most nutrient 
are interrelated. 
(Finding the requirements of nutri- 
ents as related to over-all nutrient 
balance will add a new dimension to 
nutrition research. While the area of 
nutrient interrelationships is not a 
new concept, the field will require 
much development and application to 


requirements 





VITAMINS 
PRECISION BUILT 

ze). 
PRECISION NEEDS See 





BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS | 

and HEADQUARTERS FOR } 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


808 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, TL 














Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 



















this 
formulate diets 
according to tried and proven pro- 


practical feed formulation. At 


time, we generally 


cedures. However, with the use of 
electronic least-cost formulation 
methods, and the probable develop- 
ment of a wider range of feeding in- 
gredients, these interrelationships will 
require much detailed consideration. ) 
anclfhinieseediiitingliindiciaiane 

JOIN STOCKTON EXCHANGE 

STOCKTON, CAL.—The fcllowing 
have become members of the Stock- 
ton Grain Exchange: Simon Newman 


Co., Newman, Cal.; Powell Grain 
Corp., Portland, Ore.; H. J. Chris- 
tian, Arbuckle, Cal.; Jongencel & 


Hechtman, Walnut Grove, Cal.; Cen- 
tral Valley Cooperatives, Hanford, 
Cal.; Farmers Cooperative Exchange, 
Santa Cruz, Cal.; Bucke’s Feed & 


Grain, Orland, Cal.; Winema Ele- 
vators, Inc., Tulelake, Cal.; Newell 
Grain Growers, Tulelake, Cal.; De- 


raad Warehouse, Lenore, Cal.; Fres- 
no (Cal.) Milling Co.; Tudor Ware- 
house, Yuba City, Cal., and Capay 
Milling Co., Orland, Cal. 
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An Alert, Healthy Dog... A RYDE-Fed Dog 
Ryde’s FLAKED 


DOG FOOD 


FED DRY! NO MOISTENING! 


Ryde's is so well balonced nutritionally, your cus- 
tomers will notice the difference in their dogs’ 
health and vigor after t 
two weeks! TRY THIS PROVEN PROFIT-MAKER. 
You can count on Ryde's to sell and continue to 
sell and to show a steady profit. 


Ryde's Flaked Dog Food is sold exclu- 
sively to the Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


feeding Ryde's for just 


In 5, 25 and 50-lb. Bags for Customer Convenience 


R \ D E & C O . 3939 So. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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BULK LOAD 
FASTER and CHEAPER 














many... 



























Save time! Save money! Now, one man can easily do the work of 
with the FORSTER BULK CAR LOADER! Air and dust are 
practically eliminated ... the material is loaded by a force-feed, 
sealed-in, screw conveyor. Your operator uses the weight box to 
govern the compactness of the stock loaded. The FORSTER BULK CAR 
LOADER is built for heavy duty and long service. It's gear motored and 
highly refined . . . custom designed to meet the needs of flow! Save 
time and money! Let FORSTER engineers help you solve your loading 
problems. Write for complete information. 


FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA 
Gentlemen: 

Please send complete information on your Dustiess 
Bulk Car Loader 


Nome 


Company Nome 






































At Your Service 
We fly our own planes 
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HHomeggers’ can help you... 


Watch this area each month for a new 


dealer who has Doubled His Tonnage 

and Tripled His Profits on the To PROGRESSIVE FEED DEALERS 

Honegger Program. ~ I’ve got to admit that we were pretty skeptical last summer when the 
Honegger man told us that we could double our tonnage with the Honegger 


Complete Package Program. 

We aren’t skeptical any longer. In the nine months we have been selling 
Big “H” Feeds, our sales have more than tripled. We now sell them exclusively. 
When Honeggers’ asked us to participate in two trainload shipments from 
their Lincoln plant in February, local acceptance was wonderful. On the 
first trainload we shipped two cars . . . and placed another order on the 
second trainload . . . all in one month. 

We also like the extra profits from our sales of Big “H” Livestock and 
Poultry Equipment, Honegger Farm Buildings and the National Champion 
Honegger Layers. 

With fine products like these and an exclusive trading area in which to sell 
them, we think we have the finest program available anywhere. 

If you are looking for a way to increase your sales and your profits, why 
don’t you get in touch with the Honegger man in your area! 


Minin Meohrrazdbong 


SEWARD CO-OP OIL CO. 


Clarence tok lei 9 vy ] 
SEWARD CO-OP OIL COMPANY 
Seward, Nebraska 





No. other feed company tu Ameriea has to much to offer! ap 
SE TS, PS SE 


EXCLUSIVE TERRI- F~ 2 , ; DEALER TRAINING 
TORY protection gives 3 : | MHS "9 IS P| schools at Fairbury-For- 
the Honegger Dealer aol i rest and monthly district 
plenty of room to grow. A F f/ meetings help Honegger 





piddling dealer at every 
little crossroads is not 
Honeggers’ idea of effec- 
tive distribution. 











SALES ASSISTANCE 
from well trained, enthus- 
jastic district managers 
produces new business 
and keeps Honegger deal- 
ers inspired. Product spe- 
ialists, such as building 





dealers and their sales 
personnel make sales 
through service. Their 
know-how and self-confid- 
ence makes selling easy, 
more effective. 


LOCAL PROMOTIONS 
and “Planned Selling” 
that move 75-150 tons of 
feed out of the dealer’s 
stores are not uncommon 
for Honegger dealers— 
with bulk of business on 


I cash basis, too. Honeggers 





help dealers close big Fame > AUB MMES || Ke FM help plan and man open 








| 
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IPLE YOUR PROFITS 


What others have donhe....you can do also 
* WITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAM 
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BIG "H”" FEEDS en - - 
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iz 906 FOOD 
—- — 2 

. . ft ge € 
VALUE 4 — 


=> Write, phone or wire collect for complete details ... D4 Vee W/GHT. . . Do it today! 





” 6SINGLE SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY gives Honegger 
} dealers over 190 products 
nf sold by no one else in his 
# territory. Combination — 
| shipments reduce freight 
H costs, cuts dealer’s equip- 
i ment inventory because 
} you are only a few days 
4 away from Honeggers’ 
warehouse. 


pore ww | HONEGGER RESEARCH 
FARM has attracted over 
40,000 visitors in past ten 
years. Practical research 
and convincing demon- 
strations here keep deal- 
ers and customers sold on 
Honegger know-how, and 
produce more dealer pro- 
fits! 







































































BULK FEED SERVICE at 
Honeggers’ employs king- 
sized fleet of hopper cars 
and modern bulk trucks. 
Honeggers’ bulk farm 
bins are profit-makers 
that help dealers sew up 
business. 















PATRONAGE DIVIDEND 

gifts make real boosters 

of farm wives and kids. : 

= Coupon-saving customers a 

@ set valuable premiums jou | fram HONEGG ERS | 
direct from Honeggers “ BULA 


without bother o expense 













































Se on dealer’s part. Result: 

“ea terrific customer loyalty 
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Nutrition, Marketing, Carcass Quality 
Discussed at Beef Cattle Short Course 


By DR. T. J. CUNHA 
University of Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—A total of | 
167 attended the two and a half 
day Beef Cattle Short Course at the | 
University of Florida recently. They | 
came from three foreign countries 
(Cuba, Guatemala and Iceland) and 
eight states (Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Texas and Virginia). 

Dr. W. H. Hale, Chas. Pfizer & Co., | 
Inc., Terre Haute, Ind., discussed | 


Tran-Q for beef cattle feeding. He | 
stated that an average of 21 trials | 
showed the following increases over 
lots not receiving Tran-Q (hydroxy- 
zine). Tran-Q increased daily gain | 
8.1% and increased feed efficiency | 
74%, The added return per head 
was $4.83 with carcass grade being 
slightly higher for the cattle fed 
Tran-Q. 

No sedation has been obtained 
with Tran-Q in safety tests. No side 
effects have been observed from feed- 


ing 10-50 times recommended levels 
of Tran-Q to either cattle or sheep. 


| A level of 2.5 mg. per head per day 


is recommended for both beef cattle 
and sheep. 

Tran-Q has been shown to give a 
growth-promoting effect when used 
alone, and it has an additive action 


| when used in combination with stil- 


bestrol or terramycin or both. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has approved the feed use 
of Tran-Q by itself or with stilbestrol, 
Terramycin, or the combination of 


| Terramycin and stilbestrol for beef 


cattle. For sheep, present approval 

embraces only Tran-Q in feeds. 
The outlook for the beef cattle 

industry was given by Richard B. 


| 


| 





Hunt of the Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, St. Louis. He stated that the 
cyclical price decline will strike at 
feeder-stocker cattle prices in the 
latter part of 1960, and will adverse- 
ly affect fed cattle prices in 1961. 
He expected fed cattle prices to hold 
near last year’s average through 
1959 and 1960. For 1961, the average 
fed beef price will likely drop $3 
cwt., and for 1962, a further de- 
cline of $4 is anticipated. 


Protein Deficiency 
Dr. A. C. Warnick of the Univer- 


| sity of Florida staff reported on the 


effects of a protein deficiency in beef 
cattle. He reported that yearling 
heifers fed 10% of NRC protein re- 





Name your storage problem 
has the structures and 
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quirements lost .72 lb. daily, did not | the possibility of heat and ovulation. | Florida extension meats specialist of Agriculture, discussed vertical in- 























show estrus and did not ovulate, in- | Ken R. Fulk, executive secretary | gave the following requirements for a | tegration and its future effect on the 
dicating inactive ovaries. | of the American Shorthorn Assn., | meat-type steer: (1) Weaning we'ght beef cattle industry. He stated the 


The heifers fed 30% of NRC pro- | discussed carcass improvement in | of 450 lb. at 7 months; (2) gain 100 | trend towards contractual arrange- 
tein requirements just maintained | beef cattle, and emphasized that we | lb. on 900 Ib. of feed, two thirds con- | ments will grow. It is within the 


their weight and did not reproduce | should currently try to produce cat- | contrates and one th'rd rougheg realm of possibility that small inde- 
normally. Some of the heifers failed | tle that will yield at least 12 in (3) marketable at any age from | pendent producers in sOme areas 
to show heat or ovulation, and could | of loin eye per 1,000 Ib. live weight weaning to 30 months of age; (4) | might eventually experience diffi- 
not be bred while others bred but | with % in. outside fat in prime fin- | weigh 950 Ib. at 16 months of age culty in marketing their animals at 
did not become pregnant. | ish and % in. outside fat in choice | (5) have carcass weight of 13 Ib an advantage, should contract pro 
Protein supplementation increased | finish. per day of age at 12-18 months; (6) | duction reach the stage where it 
the calf crop 25% with 3-year-old He stated that very little is known | have a ribeye area of 2 sq. in. per | would account for a high percentage 
cows grazing frosted grass pasture | about tenderness and what causes | 100 lb. of carcass; (7) a minimum | of the total production 
during the winter. It also caused | flavor in meat. There also seems to | of 48% of ribs, loin, round and rump It will be increasingly essential 
them to breed 42 days earlier. be some correlation between the | (8) 80% of carcass edible: (9) 6: that the independent cattleman strive 
Other data with cows showed that | amount of bone and meat; the more | of fat trim and 14% of bone as a | for top efficiency in his operations. 
a lack of protein reduced appetite | bone an animal has the more meat | maximum, and (10) a tender and pa In order to compete, he will be more 
and reproductive performance by re- | one might expect. latable carcass. and more forced to adopt the same 
ducing the manifestation of heat and Dr. R. L. Reddish, University of Charles E. Bell, U.S. Department high standards in management and 








... butler 
know-how... 











WwW 
to solwe it 
at lowest cost 


Grain or feed—flat or vertical—five tons or a million 
bushels 3utler has a storage structure that will 
exactly fit your requirements. You can select from 
the world’s most complete line of steel structures 









structures that are quality-fabricated by Butler, and 






job-engineered by local Butle1 storage experts You 






select from a line that includes the most advanced 






developments in grain and feed storage, drying and 






handling equipment. Butler Square Tanks, for ex 






ample, have brought a new modern look, lowe: 






maintenance, and greater safety to country elevator . 






construction and feed mill storage. New “Giant” bin 






models have cut costs per bushel for individual stor- 






age structures to new lows 
When you consult Butler, you deal with the com- 







pany that has provided more structures for more 






bushels of grain, and tons of feed than any othe: 






manufacturer. This record has been compiled only 






because thousands of grain and feed men found 
Butler to be their best buy. Let us show you why a 
Butler structure is your best buy. Write direct. 










BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 








Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oi! Production and 
Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Metal Buildings + Contract Mfg 







Factories at Kansas City, Mo. +« Minneapolis, Minn. + Galesburg, I!!! 
Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. + Houston, Tex. + Burlington, Ont., Can 
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SHORT COURSE SPEAKERS—Speakers at the recent 8th annual Beef Cattle 
Short Course at the University of Florida included (left to right): R. B. Hunt, 
Doane Agricultural Service, St. Louis; Paul Swaffar, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Hereford Assn., Kansas City; Charles E. Bell, U.S. Department of Agri- 
Alto Adams, Jr., president of the Florida Cattlemen’s Assn., and Dr. 


culture; / 


T. J. Cunha, head of the department of animal husbandry and nutrition, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 








marketing skills as his competitors 
in contractual operations, 

He further stated that we will 
probably see an increasing percent- 
age of the nation’s feeder cattle go 
into large commercial feeding plants 
each year. We must not overlook 
the possibility of integration mov- 
ing into the cow and calf operations. 
However, he felt that the produc- 
tion of calves will remain largely 
in the hands of individual ranch op- 
erators for a long time to come. 

He also felt there would be an 
increase in father-son partnerships 
and family corporations as well as 
ranches and farms owned and oper- 
ated by large business corporations. 
He also predicted that the continued 
development of large commercial 
feeding plants with assembly line 
schedules should gradually level out 
the seasonal fluctuations in market- 
ing receipts and prices. 

Evidently, the beef cattle industry 
will be forced into a closer vertical 








7m PAYOFF 
is at the MARKET 








Were talking now about your customers 
who are feeding for “‘good” to “choice” 
grades. For them to get fast gains and 
proper finish, a high energy, properly sup- 
plemented ration is required. 

More than 40 different experiments have 
conclusively proven that linseed oil meal 
is king of all ration supplements for getting 
that combination of quick gain plus top 
finish. 

Minnesota meal comes to you with 2 
pounds more protein in every bag. It’s the 
quality supplement for mixers and manu- | “ame 
facturers of quality feeds. . 


Available as meal... pellets . . . grits 
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Minnesota LinsEED OIL co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, 
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relationship with respect to produc- 
tion, processing and distribution. 
Close cooperation will be required be- 
tween the cattlemen and the agri- 
cultural related businesses in the 
years ahead if the new forces af- 
fecting the industry are guided in a 
manner that will contribute most to 
the mutual welfare of everyone con- 
cerned. 
Drying Feeds 


Dr. H. L. Chapman, University of 
Florida, discussed de-watering feeds 
in the south Florida area, by usirg 
a modified and greatly enlarged meat 


| grinder. The process involves reduc- 
| ing the moisture content 


in high 
moisture materials from approxi- 
mately 85-90% moisture down to 
70%. This produces a forage of opti- 
mum and uniform moisture content 


| for ensiling, which could be dehy- 


drated or which could be fed as fresh 
material. This method is still in the 


| experimental stage and much more 


study is needed before definite rec- 


| ommendations can be made on its 


use. 

G. T. Stack of Tampa, Fia., dis- 
cussed selling cattle to Latin Ameri- 
can and other countries. The leading 
countries (in order of importance) 
in importing breeding cattle from 
the U.S. during the 1947-57 period 
were Mexico, Venezuela, Cuba, Co- 
lombia, Canada, Israel, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Ecuador and 
China. During 1958, the following 


| numbers of cattle were exported from 


the U.S.: Brahman, 10,843; Here- 
ford, 4,100; Santa Gertrudis, 1,101; 
Angus, 947; Charolaise, 503; Brangus, 
315; Shorthorn, 206, and Charbray, 
180 head. 

The export cattle market is grow- 


| ing in importance, and it needs to 


be emphasized that only quality cat- 
tle should be shipped in order to 
keep foreign countries interested in 
coming back for more animals 


Pelleting 
Pelleting of feeds was discussed 


by a number of speakers. In some 
trials it increased rate of gain and 


| feed efficiency, whereas in others, it 


did not. All agreed that under some 
conditions it will be beneficial to use 


| pelleted feeds. 


The main problem is the cost of pel- 
leting which many times causes the 


| benefits to be derived from pelleting 


to be over-shadowed by the extra 
cost involved. As engineering devel- 
opments result in a decreased cost 
of pelleting feeds, there should be 
more use of pelleted feeds on the 





_ 


| Mill Destroyed by Fire 


CENTRE HALL, PA.—An estimat- 
ed $100,000 loss was sustained by the 
Centre Hall Mills here recently when 


| fire totally destroyed the firm’s mill 
| and contents. 
| Centre Hall, manager of the business 
| for his brother, Warren H. Searfoss, 


Thomas R. Searfoss, 


Williamsport, said the loss included 
about $15,000 in merchandise. Cov- 
ered in the remainder are the build- 


ing, machinery and equipment. 





Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES 
females! 
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fade small samples like this 


for this more accurate 


ING-SIZE SAMPLE 


trade up to reliable moisture 
testing ... trade for the 


GteinitE <00-RC 


For years the standard of the grain trade, Steinlite moisture testers 
are more widely used than all other makes of testers combined. 
It didn’t just happen that way .. . years of research and improve- 
ment have been invested in every Steinlite model. 


And now the new 500-RC with the new king-size sample tops them 
all! Here’s how the Steinlite 500-RC gives you more of everything 
you need for better moisture testing: 


NEW KING-SIZE SAMPLE—Now you get a better, more representa- 
tive test of the entire load with the big new 250-gram sample. 
Nothing to grind . . . retest the sample easily or return it to the 
load totally undamaged. 


INSTANT ACCURACY—Make perfect tests of grain right from the 
drier or samples of mixed moisture content in seconds ... no 
need to wait hours for moisture equalization. 


FAST, EASY OPERATION — No chance for human error, you just 
drop the sample in the test cell, and check the automatic meter 
reading ... no buttons to push, no dials to adjust. One scale for all 
moisture ranges. 


IMPROVED FEATURES—New, large 9-inch meter . . . easy-to-read, 
built-in, eye-level thermometer . . . new round funnel with auto- 
matic reset . . . redesigned circuit with overlap elimination. 


GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE—Your new Steinlite 500-RC is fur- 
nished with a full year’s factory guarantee and free loaner service 
is provided for the life of the Steinlite. You’re assured of having 
topnotch moisture testing facilities at all times. 













































Protect your grain profits with the most accurate moisture testing 
possible. See your Seedburo representative or write us for com- 
plete information on the Steinlite 500-RC and the generous trade- 
in allowances being offered for your present equipment. 










(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPM ENT COMPANY Dept. FS-5, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Peak Hog Price 
Expected in June 


LAFAYETTE, IND.— Hog prices 
are likely to rise until they reach 
summer highs about June, and then 
they probably will work irregularly 
lower, perhaps reaching an average 
of $14, plus or minus $1, for Novem- 
ber and December. 

This is the forecast of a group of 
Purdue University agricultural eco- 
nomists, who also predicted the fol- 
lowing in a recent farm news letter: 


@A new look at the cattle situa- 
tion indicates more stability and 
more profits from feeding operations 
than seemed probable earlier. Some 
price weakness may result from pro- 
spective heavy marketings in May. 

@ Broiler prices in the immediate 
future will remain 3 to 4¢ below 
levels of a year ago. 


® Egg prices will remain weak for 


the next several weeks, with the sea- 
sonal rise coming after June. 
@ Unusual strength in corn prices 


can be expected through August. 


Soybean prices probably will con- 
tinue steady to strong in the next 
few weeks. 


— 
—— 


Expansion Continues 


BOONE, IOWA — Installations of 
aeration and temperature systems by 
grain firms continue to expand. Evi- 
dence of the trend is a recent report 
by Rolfes Grain Aeration Companies, 
Boone, which shows 81 installations 
in 17 states. 

The list shows 20 installations in 
Iowa and 14 each in Nebraska and 
Kansas. Other states and the number 
of installations for each are as fol- 
lows: Illinois, 6; South Dakota, 5; 
Indiana, 4; Missouri, 3; Ohio, 3; 
Texas, 3; Minnesota, 2; Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Maryland, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma and Virginia, 1. 








Protein Blenders Sales, 


Profits Show Increase 


IOWA CITY, IOWA — Protein 
Blenders, Inc., Iowa City, reported 
higher sales and increased profits for 
the firm and its four subsidiaries at 
the recent annual stockholders meet- 
ing at the Maplecrest cold storage 
plant here. 

Charles U. Kelly, president, told 
stockholders the consolidated net 
profit of all five companies was ahead 
of last year’s profit and was equal, 
after taxes, to $1.15 for each of the 
109,000 shares of stock issued and 
outstanding. Total sales were $9 mil- 
lion, compared with $8.5 million the 
previous year. 

Reelected as directors with Mr. 
Kelly were C. Urban Kelly, chairman 
of the board; Charles Gorrell, assis- 
tant president, and William I. Cush- 
ing, vice president. 

Paul Harvey, general sales man- 
ager, said the increased sales had 
come mainly from concentration of 


| Morrell to Process 


| New Animal Food 





N Peebles’ M-N-C 


supplies ideal 


Improves nutritional 
value and feed performance! 


Here’s the best way to step up the efficiency of your feeds. 
Incorporate Peebles’ M-N-C (partially delactosed whey- 
product). For M-N-C gives you the vital amino acid 
balance that makes protein function with maximum effec- 
tiveness. M-N-C offers you the perfect, low cost source of 


the 12 essential amino acids. 


In addition, M-N-C is concentrated to give you, pound 
for pound, 50% more non-lactose nutrients. Just 2% 
M-N-C supplies the same amount of Whey factor and 
other growth-promoting elements as 3% whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray-dried process assures uniform 
high quality. M-N-C’s smooth, even texture provides uni- 
form color and even distribution in mixed feeds. 

Find out how M-N-C can answer your amino acid 
requirements and give your feeds added nutritional value. 
Write or wire today for complete information. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 


sales efforts in eastern Iowa and that 
he plans an addition of from 30 to 50 
Protein Blenders, Inc., dealers during 
1959. 

R. Alan Williams, vice president in 
charge of marketing, reported on the 
acquisition of a new corporation, West 
Branch poultry products, a firm spe- 
cializing in gift-packaged turkeys. 

It was also reported that the 
Maplecrest Turkey Farms’ new cold 
storage facility in Iowa City had 
passed through its first year of oper- 
ation successfully. 

Mr. Cushing reported that a new 
500-lb. trip scale had been installed 
at the Iowa City plant to speed up 
flow of materials. He also stated that 
large capital improvements are under 
consideration for installation in the 





| Iowa City plant. 


C. Urban Kelly reported the cur- 


| rent sales of a $1 million convertible 


bond issue were moving well. 


<a 





PASCAGOULA, MISS.—A new 
| animal food developed by labora- 
tories of the John J. Morrell & Co. 
| meat packing firm in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
will be processed by Bluff Creek 
Canning Co., a Morrell subsidiary, at 
its Vancleave, Miss., plant near Pas- 
| cagoula. 
| T. L. Murphy, president of Bluff 
Creek, said the local plant is now 
being readied to go into production 
| The product will be manufactured 
from scrap fish and dry ingredients 
A lease is being negotiated for a 60 
by 120-ft. building. Mr. Murphy noted 
that the initial operation will be 
somewhat of a pilot plant with nomi- 
nal employment initially. 
“However,” he said, “if the con- 
sumer market develops for this new 
animal food, and we believe it will, 
the operation will be greatly expand- 
| ed and employment will be substan- 
tial.” 
The new product, packed in 50-lb 
polyethylene bags, will be marketed 
| in northern and midwestern areas of 
| the U.S. Mr. Murphy said the plant 
will be in operation by fall. 
Machinery for the operation has 
already been purchased and will be 
shipped to Pascagoula as soon as a 
' lease is signed. A company official 
| said that since it is a new process 
some machinery used will have to be 
| fabricated on the site. 


To Build Weschouse 


AUBURN, MAINE — The Auburn 
appeals board recently denied a 
building code variance to the Eastern 
| States Farmers Exchange for the 
construction of a warehouse to en- 

large its operation as a distribution 
| center for this section of Maine. Otto 
| H. Wallingford, Auburn, a director of 
| the exchange, announced later that 
| building plans would be revised to 

conform with city fire zone regula- 

tions in order that the construction 
| job can be carried out. 


| 














SEND FOR THE NEW 
ELTON CONVEYOR CATALOG 
it will save money for youl 
CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 


Humboldt, lowa 
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Shest on the 


pretty well agreed that 

the best coccidiostat on 

have also learned that it 

test.”” That is, they make 

AT than any other coccidi- 

ISTAT not only provides 

inst the disease—it also gives 

t profit benefits, such as better 

Browth, and increased feed 

se, feed efficiency is the most 

s. Birds must make top gains per 

ords indicate that UNISTAT passes 

ing colors. Thousands of flocks have 

Sver and over again that UNISTAT-fed 

less feed per unit of gain. This, added to 

er benefits of UNISTAT, can materially 
customers’ profits. 


EFFICIENCY UP 10 


Here’s a typical letter 

who raises a million broile 
efficiency has improv 

over the same period of last : 

been a problem with us. We 
finish and quality of our birds 
with UNISTAT feed. UNIST. 
100%, but we field-tested a ni 
before we made this change.” 


This grower, like thousands of othé 
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UNISTAT in all your feeds for chicks 
growing chickens. It can build bigger pre 
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etree ad 


JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


rhe) 


wheat nies) BLU 


You Have to Measure 
Sales Appeal 


Herman Wendt had just finished 
doing the morning chores in his dairy 
barn that rainy spring morning, and 
came into the warm farm 
kitchen, redolent with odors of bak- 
ing bread, cake and cookies, 
for his morning coffee 


now he 


coffee 


tees SS wuss 
. 


At his plate, his dutiful, buxom 
wife had placed the weekly edition 
of the Hansen’s Creek Poultry, But- 
ter & Egg Gazette. The newspaper 
was named in honor of the dairy- 
ing and poultry interests because the 
county ranked highest in the state 
in production of those items. 

“Ma, you sure make wonderful 
coffee cake,” said Herman tasting 
the cake and then sipping some 


r 


steaming hot coffee. “I’m glad I 
made that survey in your home town 
before I married you. Everybody I 
asked said you were a good cook.” 

Mrs. Wendt put her hands on her 
hips. “You mean you went around 
and asked neighbors about me—be- 
hind my back?” 

“Well,” Herman defended, “didn’t 
you ask about me?” 

His wife laughed. “W-well, I guess 





HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 


MULTIWALL SACK 


Guarantee 


Effective 


the Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp., 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


gence, failure or breach of warranty on our part. 


the Hudson Pulp & Paper 


Corp., 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
warrants and guarantees to replace without cost 
in a future shipment or (at its option) to refund 
to the purchaser the cost of each and every 
Hudson Multiwall Sack which bursts, tears, splits, 
or otherwise fails in the course of packing and/or 


closing. 


Wellsburg, W. Va.), freight collect, within 80 days of 


failure. The replacement of a bag or bags by us in no 





Plants at Pine Bluff, Ark. Palatka, Fla. 
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Wellsburg, W. Va. 


way constitutes the admission on our par. of any negli- 


Get USE 
from 
every bag 
you buy 


Only HUDSON 
guarantees Multiwalls 
...and puts it in writing 


HUDSON 


MULTTWALLS 


for further information write: 





New York 22, N. Y. 


I did a little. But I’m glad you like 
my cooking. I'm proud of it.” 

Herman opened the newspaper and 
began to read while Mrs. Wendt 
checked her oven. 

“That darn Joe Brooks!” called 
out Herman, suddenly. “What the 
heck won't he think of next?” 

Mrs. Wendt came over and looked 
at the open newspaper. 

“He’s running a Low Pressure 
Sales Day next Tuesday,” Herman 
said. “Who ever heard of such a 
thing?” Then he started reading a 
little of Joe’s copy, as follows: 

“In this day when so many peo- 
ple are complaining about high pres- 
sure selling in feed mills and stores, 
maybe it’s time to go to the other 
extreme. We are going to try it, be- 
cause we want to slow down and 
take a rest, too. 

“So, for one day—next Tuesday— 
we are going to put on a Low Pres- 
sure Sales Day. Be prepared for a 
few surprises. 

“So we can really rest each of us 
is going to take a tranquilizing pill 
after we get to work in the morning. 
If you come to see us on that day, 
you may find some of us sleeping on 
feed sacks, or in chairs, or just sleep- 
ing leaning against the wall. 

“So please don’t expect fast serv- 
ice—like you have been getting from 
us in the past. We don’t care how 
much merchandise we sell.” 

Mrs. Wendt frowned. “‘Now, that 
is a lie. How can Joe Brooks say 
that? Every business man wants to 
sell more merchandise.” 

“This is a stunt, Erma,” grinned 
Herman. “I'll read some more.” 

He held the newspaper closer to 
him, and read: “We'll talk with you 
all day if you want us to. We’ll take 
time to go out and have coffee with 
you—if you pay for it—and we won't 
hurry back to the mill and the store. 

“We won't ask you to pay over- 
due bills, and we won't suggest that 
you buy a single extra article than 
that which you asked for — won't 
that be a surprise? 

“We have arranged for the O'd 
Country Fiddlers (three of them) to 
come and play nothing but slow 
dreamy music all day long, the old 
sentimental stuff like Let Me Call 
You Sweetheart, Auld Lang Syne 
The Old Oaken Bucket and others 
You can sit on feed sacks with us 
and just rest and relax and listen 
to music all day if you want to 

“Oh, yes, we'll have some free 
eats and refreshments. Milk, not cof- 
fee, and all the makings for five or 
six kinds of sandwiches, ham, cheese 
tuna fish and some more. But don’t 
expect us to serve you. This is a do- 
it-yourself deal. You'll have to help 
yourself. We'll just be relaxing.” 

“Well, now isn’t that the limit?” 
exploded Mrs. Wendt. “Who ever 
heard of such a business? I can tell 
Joe Brooks right now that such a 
lazy example isn’t going to bring 
more customers to his store. And I 
thought he was such an up and com- 
ing feed dealer.” 

“Wait a minute!” cautioned Her- 
man. “For every person who feels 
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like you do, there’ll be ten that’ll 
be curious as all heck—like me, for 
instance. I’m gonna get to that Tues- 
day Low Pressure Sale. I just wanna 
see how Joe Brooks and his crew 
look when they are filmed in slow 
motion, or leaning against a wall 
half sleeping. I'll needle the day- 
lights out of them fellers just to try 
to shake ’em out of that low pres- 
sure trance. And I'll bet a lot of 
other fellows will feel the same as 
I do.” 

“Oh, you men!” snapped Mrs. 
Wendt, irritably. “You have such a 
crazy sense of humor. Why don’t you 
stick to your work instead of fooling 
around on somethiing like this Low 
Pressure Sale?” 

Herman chuckled. “Well, you know, 
Ma, I learned somethin’ a long time 
ago, and it has kept me from going 
crazy sometimes. That is—take a lit- 
tle time out for fun. And if you can 
mix it with business—like at this 
Low Pressure Sale of Joe’s—Hey, 
look what he’s got at the bottom 
of the ad!” 

“What?” asked his wife. 

Herman read. “It may take us ten 
minutes to ring up a sale at this 
Low Pressure Sale, because if those 
tranquilizer pills work we'll really 
be walking mighty slow. But if you 
want to come in and see us on Low 
Pressure Sales Day we'll do the best 
we can to serve you, even if you 
have to shake us a couple of times 
to wake us. To pay you for your 
trouble, we have marked many of 
our good shelf items 10% off. But 
we'll be too darn sleepy to help you 


find ’em, you'll just have to do it 
yourself. Joe and his low pressure 
gang.” 

Herman laughed. “Just think of 


the farmers that are reading that 
ad this week, and all of ’em figuring 
to go in next Tuesday and take a 
look at this slow moving gang of 
Joe’s. I'll bet his store traffic will 
be twice what it is on a normal day, 
and before the day is over he’ll sell 
a whale of a lot of merchandise, 
whether he’s sleepy or not. This sale 
I gotta see, woman.” 


Dura-Buket Distributors 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. - 





Dura- 





Buket division of National Oats Co., | 


East St. Louis, has announced two 
stocking distributors for Dura-Buket 
in Tennessee. Lewis Supply Co. will 
serve the Memphis territory and Ten- 
nessee Machinery Co. will serve the 
Nashville area. The two firms will 
handle and stock the plastic elevator 
bucket manufactured by the Dura- 
Buket division. 
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FEED FIRM INCORPORATES 
LONG GROVE, IOWA—Articles of 

incorporation were filed recently with 

the Scott County Recorder for Bulk 

Feeds, Inc., Long Grove. Capitalized 

at $50,000, the firm was established 

to deal in livestock. grains, feeds and 

milling products. Officers include O. 

Theodore Driskell, Davenport, presi- 

dent and treasurer, and James D. 

Driskell, vice president and secretary. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 





Beard of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ( 
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Know what's ahead in the fast 
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<-packed summary of Feed Trode 
U’ News (2) SALES IDEAS, a gold- 
mine of selling helps (3) FEED 


ket. Reports. For Free Trial 
write to TOBIAS ENTERPRISES, 
326 N. Michigan Ave. , Chicago 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. ; | 


Victor 83-4671 [| | 


FLASHES & FORECASTS, a fact- | 





Officers of Buffalo 
Exchange Elected 


BUFFALO—Directors of the Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo elected Everett 
H. Flinchbaugh as president of the 
exchange at the annual meeting April 
28. Mr. Flinchbaugh, vice president of 
the Connecting Terminal Grain Ele- 
vator Corp., succeeds Gerald W. 
Durant. 

Other officers elected are: Vice 
president, Irving M. Hyland, assist- 
ant vice president of Cargill, Inc.; 
treasurer, George J. Kaiser, Buffalo 
manager of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. 

Frank Catanzarite was appointed 
executive secretary and traffic com- 
missioner; Richard J. Murray, assist- 
ant treasurer, and Mrs. Lucy R. 
Leonard, assistant secretary. 

On April 27 three new directors 
were elected for three-year terms. 
They are Gustav M. Loebel, Stanley 
A. Tirrell and Roger C. Greene. Mr. 


Loebel is vice president of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co., Mr. Tirrell is man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Co.'s grain divi- 
sion in Buffalo, and Mr. Greene is vice 
president and general manager of the 
grain division, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. They succeed Gerald W. Durant, 
Charles R. Coad and Norris W 
Krueger. 


fp 
— 


Appointed in Southeast 


WALFORD, IOWA—Gaddis Bros 
Mfg. Co., Walford, manufacturer of 
bulk delivery equipment, has an- 
nounced the appointment of G. C 
Miller as district representative for 
the southeastern sales territory. He 
will reside in Gadsden, Ala., and will 
cover North and South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. Mr. Miller was form 
erly associated with Truck Equipment 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., as Alabama sales 
representative. Bill Gaddis, president, 
said the appointment is the result of 
increased volume in the southeastern 
territory. 
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Personnel, Location 
Changes Announced 


CLIFTON, N.J.—Richardson Scale 
Co., Clifton, has announced the mov- 
ing of its Philadelphia regional of- 
: fice, the addition 
of Alan Farnham 
to the Philadelphia 
office staff and the 
relocation of the 





western regional 
office 

The Philadelphia 
regional office is 
now at 11 Park 
Road, Havertown, 
Pa. This office 
handles all of the 
company’s busi- 

ness in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mary- 
| land and Delaware 

The new address of the western 
regional office is 1369 Laurel St., San 
Carlos, Cal., a suburb near San Fran- 
Manager of the western region 
H. Schonfisch 








Alan Farnham 


cisco 


is R 
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This is a product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE, The Netherlands 


The world’s largest manufacturer of Vitamin D 


Ortiey Place, Yan Nuys, Callforsia ° 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., Holland, Michigan 
Please send me full information and prices on new MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D2 
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~~" BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. on. 


600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Iilinols 


CHARLES BOWMAN & C0., ocr seerearrn 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 
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C 
DISTILLERS > re) 
a 


FEEDS PLUS... 


P| 


to market finish in JIG time! 


Pisces schedules can be stepped up when rations are balanced with Distillers Feeds . . . This nutritious feed 


supplement is naturally rich in proteins, minerals and B-vitamins so essential to fast, healthy growth . . . In addition to these vital 


ingredients Distillers Feeds contain GFF—grain fermentation factors—which are a result of the yeast fermentation process 


and provide the plus which only Distillers Feeds offer. . 


. Give your customers this feeding advantage 


so they can make greater profits on their livestock or poultry! 


PROTEINS 
FATS 
MINERALS 
B VITAMINS 
CARBOHYDRATE 


GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS: 


unknown growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds 


Write for Booklet, ‘Feed Formulations with Distillers Feeds"’. It's FREE! 


GF F 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


James B. Beam Distilling Co., 65 East South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
* Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., P. 0. Box 1080, Louisville, Ky. * Double 
Springs Distillers, Inc., 70 Scollay Square, Boston 8, Mass. * Fleischmann 
Distilling Corp. 625 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. * Glenmore 
Distilleries Co., P. 0. Box 900, Louisville, Ky. * Grain Processing Corp., 1600 
Oregon St., Muscatine, la. * Kentucky River Distillery, Inc., Brook & Eastern 
Parkway, Louisville 8, Ky. * Medley Distilling Co., P. 0, Box 548, Owensboro, 


Ky. * Merchants Distilling Corp. 1 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. * 
Midwest Solvents Co., Inc., 1300 Main St., Atchison, Kan. * Mr. Boston 
Distiller, Inc., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, Mass. * National 
Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
* Schenley Distillers, Inc., 26 E. Sixth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Jos. E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., 7th St. Road, Louisville, Ky. * Stitzel-Weller Dis- 
tillery, Inc., Sta. D, Louisville, Ky. * Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria 1, Ill. 






















Virgil Scroggs Heads 
Right Weight Company 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—Virgil H. 
Scroggs, vice president in charge of 
research and formulation for Vit-A- 
Way, Ine. Ft. 
Worth, for many 
years, resigned 
from that post re- 


president of Right 
| Weight Co., Inc., 
Ft. Worth, pro- 
ducer of Tox-I- 
Ton, a treatment 
for internal para- 
sites of the diges- 
tive tract in cat- 
tle, sheep and 
goats. 

Mr. Scroggs has been engaged for 
more than 25 years in mineral re- 
quirement and parasitology studies. 
He is a long-time active member of 
the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Assn. 
and the American Public Health 
Assn. 

Appointed national distributor for 
Right Weight Co., Inc., is Mattingly 
Distributing Co., St. Louis. E. H. 
Mattingly, president of the distribut- 
ing firm, is secretary of the Monta- 
dale Sheep Breeders Assn. 





Virgil H. Scroggs 





Hawaiian Grain Corp. 


Opens New Elevator 


HONOLULU Hawaiian Grain 
Corp., owned jointly by Oahu Railway 
& Land Co. and Albers Milling Co., 
recently held opening ceremonies 
marking completion of a new million 
dollar grain storage elevator at Pier 
23, Honolulu. 

Participating in the ceremonies 
were W. F. Dillingham, OR&L presi- 
dent; Fred Hoover, Jr., Albers presi- 
dent; Herbert K. H. Lee, president of 
the Territorial Senate, and C. Eric 
Reppun, president of the territory’s 


board of agriculture and forestry. | 


Other Albers officials present for the 
opening were H. E. Olson, vice presi- 
dent for finance, and G. A. Ensmin- 
ger, vice president for feed sales. 

Sixteen bins, including six inter- 
stices, and a small flat storage area 
have a total storage capacity of 15,000 
tons, which is estimated by company 
officials as enough to handle a 90-day 
supply at current consumption rates 
The slip-form construction method, 
used for the first time in Hawaii, 
enabled workers to complete the job 
in seven days of continuous pouring 

Hawaiian Grain Corp., formed in 
August, 1958, to service Honolulu 
feed manufacturers, is an independent 
organization. It does not import or 
sell ready-mixed feeds, but sells feed 
ingredients to the wholesale trade. 
Albers, like other feed manufacturers, 
will be served by Hawaiian Grain. 

E. F. Margado, formerly an inde- 
pendent grain and feed broker in the 
San Franc'sco Bay area and in the 
Philippine Islands, is manager of the 
corporation. 

In December, 1957, Albers leased 
the mill operated by Moanaloa Feed 
Co. as Honolulu Milling Co. 





22 Attend Hubbard 


Feed Training Session 


FT. WAYNE, IND. — Twenty-two 
feed dealers and assistants from three 
states attended a one-day intensive 
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feed training session held here recent- 
ly by the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn. 

Conducting the school were Quen- 
tin J. Marsh, manager of the feed 
division, and Vern Lundin, director of 
advertising and public relations, both 
from the home office at Mankato, and 
Dave Mullin and John McNeal from 








EQUIPMENT 


Recirculating 
Collectors 
Y 








the company’s Marion, Ind., division. 
Feed men attending were William 
Dodds and Bill Karmol, Ottawa Lake, 
Mich.; George S. Copp, Carson City, 
Mich.; Virgil Kohring, Albert Lieske 
and Orren Dehring, Oak Harbor, 
Ohio; Leo C. Valentine, Frank Thom- 
as, George Hall, Howard G. Horn and 
H. E. May, Mentone, Ind.; Raymond 
QO. Miller, Johnathan D. Miller and 
Wilber Christner, Topeka, Ind.; Jerry 
H. Sauder, Graybill, Ind.; Earl David- ECONOMY Alnico Vertical 
son and Larry Carmichael, Freetown, | Permanent Magnetic Mixers 
Ind.; Herbert Clark, Howe, Ind.; Fred Crusher Feeders Separators 
| 

| 











Heavy Duty Inclined \ 
Drag Feeders 
Heavy Duty Truck Hoists . 





Fronek and Robert Dickerhoft, Val- | JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


araiso, Ind.; Lester Smith, Sweet- 
A Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 


zer, Ind., and Martin Ulerick, Hagers- 
town, Ind. ; ’ _— _ 1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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More tham a dozen years ago 

we acceptedesearch as our 
obligation—an obligation to ott custom- 
ers, as well as to ourselves. The Lime Crest Research 
Laboratory was built and staffed in 1945, and 


research has been under way there ever since. 


This never-ceasing research has been of great value 
to Lime Crest’s customers because it has provided 
them with consistently better trace-mineral pre- 


mixes—distinctly better than could have been pro- 


vided without research. 












LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


CAN ADIAN DISTRIBI TOR: The Ash Chemical Co 353 St Ni holas St . Montreal l P 0) 
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Canadian Feed Men 
Announce Program 
For Annual Meeting 


TORONTO—Feed industry repre- 
sentatives from both Canada and the 
U.S. will speak at the Canadian Feed 
Manufaeturers Assn. convention June 
25-27 at Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, 
Ont., the CFMA has announced. 

Frank Graham, Toronto, program 
chairman, said his committee has 
just completed the program. The con- 
vention this year is being sponsored 
by the Ontario Feed Manufacturers 
Assn 

First speaker of the convention 
will be Prof. J. R. Cavers, head of 
the poultry husbandry department at 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 





ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, will 
talk on “Recent Changes and New 
Challenges in the Canadian Livestock 
Industry.” The final speaker the first 
day will be Dr. C. F. Chappel, Eli 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, who will 
discuss “Tranquilizers, Enzymes, Hor- 
mones and the Feed Industry.” 

Set for the second day, June 26, is 
an address on “Bulk Feed, Feed Han- 
dling and Mixing” by J. D. Johnson, 
production superintendent, feed divi- 
sion, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Dr. J. L. Krider, vice president, Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., will 
discuss “Public Relations in Action.” 

Speakers for the afternoon ses- 
sion the second day are Dr. J. M. 
Snyder, director of poultry research, 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., 
and Ralph Everett, director of Em- 
pire Sales Training Inc., Miami, Fla. 
They will talk on “Poultry Feeding 


will welcome the guests June 25, and 
the Hon. William M. Goodfellow, On- 
tario minister of agriculture, is ex- 
pected to bring greetings from the 
province. 

A highlight of the convention will 
be the banquet the evening of June 
26. The banquet follows immediately 
after the National Council elects of- 
ficers for the year. D. J. Lyons, Win- 
nipeg, outgoing president of the 
CFMA, will be chairman of the ban- 
quet. Dr. Carl C. Byers, Cleveland, 
humorist and industrial speaker, will 
be the speaker. 

The final day, June 27, is devoted 
to the annual golf tournament, which 
is to be followed by a dinner and 
dance. 

A special program has been pre- 
pared for ladies attending. 

Committee members under Mr. 
Cunningham are James Lowe, vice 
chairman; Norman Hogg, publicity; 








He will discuss “Recent Changes and of the Future and “Feed Selling, 

New Challenges in the Canadian respectively. 

Poultry Industry.” Bill Cunningham, vice president of 
Ralph Bennett, Canadian Depart- the CFMA and convention chairman, 


Frau.k Graham, program; Jock Ap- 
pleton, entertainment; Fred Irvine, 
reception; Ivan Jackson, ladies’ pro- 














Automation and egg quality 


Hand candling, even at the rate of 2,100 eggs an hour, 
is a major expense and serious bottleneck to the egg hand- 
ler. Moreover, as borne out by recent tests', candling inac- 
curacies are an important source of variation in the eggs 
purchased by the consumer. 

In their study Clayton and Cray not only found con- 
siderable variation among candlers grading an identical 
sample, but individual candlers were not consistent. The 
same egg a candler graded “B” yesterday, he is likely to 
grade as “A” or “C” today. 

While at present there are devices that weigh and pack- 
age eggs at high speed, no electronic brain has yet been 
developed to grade interior quality quickly and infallibly. 

No wonder egg processors are currently thinking in terms 
of grading the laying flock and its management, rather than 
the individual egg. This seems to offer a promising way to 
lower costs and improve grading accuracy. 





P.O. Box 8 + Niles, California «+ S¥camore 3-4521 


Certain egg quality factors, such as shell shape, shell 
strength, and the height of the firm albumen, have a rela- 
tively high degree of heritability*. By selecting a particular 
strain of layers of similar age, and maintaining them under 
good management, it is possible to get a uniform product 
at less cost than if one depends upon candling eggs from 
a variety of strains with unknown management practices. 

Flock knowledge or control, plus a fast method of de- 
tecting blood spots, checks, and cracks, seems to offer the 
most practical and promising approach for the egg proc- 
essor and the consumer. 

If you are interested in locating a supply of eggs of con- 
sistently high quality, the Kimber associate in your area 
can be very helpful. Your inquiry is invited. 


1Clayton and Cray “Variation in Grading Eggs” Research Circular 
57, Sept. 1958, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 

2K-137 Kimberchiks consistently top other leading strains for firm 
albumen measured in Haugh Units. 


Kinchor CH IKE Inc. 


P. ©. Box 840 + Pomona, California * NAtionel 9-3048 








Howard Parker 


APPOINTED—Manager of the new 
dog food division of Suprema Mills, 
Inc., is Howard Parker. His appoint- 
ment was announced recently by 
Russell May, president of the Kan- 
sas City firm which makes its head- 
quarters at 1300 Union Ave. Mr. 
Parker formerly operated the John 
and Howard Parker Training Ken- 
nels at LeRoy, Kansas, and other 
kennels with his father in Canada 
and Hernando, Miss. More recently 
Mr. Parker has been in sales promo- 
tion work with General Electric. 








gram; Jim Ditta, golf; Charles Web- 


ster, registration; Ted Sheldrick, 
transportation, and Harry Wilcock, 
finance. 





Alkali Metals Studied 
In Lamb Feedlot Gains 


AMES, IOWA — Research centered 
about the use of alkali earth metals 
to stimulate lamb feedlot gains is be- 
ing continued at Iowa State College, 
according to the college’s publication, 
Iowa Farm Science. 

It was reported that in earlier ar- 
tificial rumen studies potassium 
rather than sodium proved primarily 
beneficial to rumen microorganisms 
in promoting cellulose digestion. This 
finding was confirmed in the feedlot 
when lambs fed potassium in a syn- 
thetic type diet outgained those fed 
sodium. 

Researchers noted that the propor- 
tions of sodium and potassium which 
best stimulated cellulose digestion in 
the artificial rumen also had top per- 
formance in boosting liveweight gains. 





Ron Kennedy Massed 


ST. PAUL — Ron Kennedy, vice 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis, will head the Minnesota 
June Dairy Month, an “all-out dairy 
foods sales thrust and salute to dairy- 
men,” along with Mrs. Orville L. 
Freeman, wife of the state’s governor. 


FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL FEED 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 

















yaaa MIXERS 
ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 

Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND POR FREE LITERATURE: 
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says W. B. CARDEN, Manager of Southeastern Feed Division of The Quaker Oats Company, 


“The biggest thing that has happened to the feed business 
in the Southeast has been the tremendous growth of the 
broiler industry. Quaker has moved rapidly to help Ful- 
O-Pep Dealers and growers cash in on this opportunity. 


“Continuous research at Decatur, Alabama, has steadily 
increased the efficiency of Ful-O-Pep Broiler Feeds. This 
is constantly leading to lower costs necessary for a profit- 
able operation today. 


“The quality of broiler meat produced has also been im- 
proved by balanced nutrition and careful, sound manage- 
ment. Business-minded broiler men hail Quaker’s contri- 
bution to the broiler industry. 


“In order to provide fresher feeds, bulk feeds and faster 
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“Strategically located mills and Ful-O-Pep 
broiler research are helping dealers and growers 


reduce costs in a highly competitive business,” 


in this report to Ful-O-Pep Dealers 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 





W. 8. CARDEN started 17 years ago as a District Representative for The Quaker Oats Company. From 1945 to 1955, 
he was manager of a poultry processing plant and a Ful-O-Pep District Manager. In 1956, he was promoted to Manager of 
Ful-O-Pep’s Southeastern Feed Division. He is also a director of the Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Association. 


service to dealers and broiler growers, Quaker has installed 
another new mill at Asheville, North Carolina. This is in 
addition to Southeastern mills at Tampa, Florida . . . Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee . . . Jasper, Alabama and Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. Dealers and growers both benefit from Quaker’s 
forward thinking and capital outlay 

“Ful-O-Pep, through trained District Representatives, is 
also providing sound counselling to dealers on credit, bulk 
installations and other important management problems. 

“Why don’t you talk to your local Ful-O-Pep Man? Per- 
haps he can help you too, to increase the efficiency of your 


feed operation.” / 


FUL() PEp FEEDS 


We invite Feed Dealers to visit our modern Feed Mills located at: Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Memphis, Tenn. @ St. Joseph, Mo. © Sherman, Tex. © Shiremanstown, Pa. ¢ Lawrence- 
burg, ind. © Chattanooga, Tenn. ¢ Tampa, Fla. © Asheville, N. C. © Jasper, Ala. 
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You can offer 
your broiler growers 


this effective, 
economy program 


Of course, no feed manufacturer can afford to think of cost 
alone when choosing a coccidiostat for broiler feeds. 


The coccidiostat must meet other important requirements : 
It must help prevent coccidiosis outbreaks; it must permit 
natural development of immunity; it must have a wide mar- 
gin of safety. 


Today, you find all three of these requirements effectively 
combined in one coccidiostat ; ARZENE®. 


And now what about cost? ARZENE comes to you at the 
lowest cost for a coccidiostat ever known in the feed industry. 


This means that you can present a genuinely low-cost 
coccidiosis protection program to your growers. The adver- 
tisement on the opposite page, now appearing in broiler pub- 
lications, helps you sell your economy program. 


American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, New York. 


®,aRZENE is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for arsenosobenzene. 




















Get both coccidiosis protection 
and natural immunity 


Spend *622 Jess to produce a thousand broilers 


You know how narrow the gap is 
between outgo and income in broiler 
raising. It is so narrow that a sav- 
ing of $6.20 per thousand broilers 
becomes mighty significant! 

You can make that saving — and 
get effective coccidiosis control—by 
asking your feed manufacturer or 
feed dealer for good broiler feeds 
containing ARZENE®. 

Here are some facts about ARZENE 
it will pay you to study: 

ARZENE costs less per pound of 
meat produced. You can feed 
ARZENE to 1,000 broilers from 
hatching to market at less than half 


the cost of the average coccidiostat. 
ARZENE costs you less than %¢ per 
broiler raised. 

ARZENE is effective under field 
conditions as an aid in preventing 
outbreaks of coccidiosis due to in- 
fection with E. tenella, E. necatriz, 
E. acervulina and E. maxima. 

ARZENE permits the natural de- 
velopment of immunity to coccidi- 
osis. ARZENE’s mild yet strong action 
does not completely kill coccidial 
oocysts. It checks the multiplication 
of oocysts thus allowing chickens to 
have the mild infection so necessary 
to development of immunity. 


®ARZENE is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for arsenosobenzene. 


ARZENE helps prevent mortality 
losses, weight losses and lowered 
feed efficiency as a result of infec- 
tion with the four species of cocci- 
dia named above. 

Start your economy program 
now with good feeds containing 
ARZENE. Ask your feed manufac- 
turer or feed dealer to supply you! 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


ARZENE 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Continued Expansion 
In Egg Production 
Sought in Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Coopera- 
tive egg marketing which will assure 
continued expansion of commercial 
egg production in Arkansas was urged 
by the Arkansas Poultry Federation 
in a recent issue of its newsletter. 

“Where the commercial egg indus- 
try goes from here depends entirely 
on how closely the interests promo- 
ting commercial egg production can 
work together as a marketing team,” 
the newsletter said. “Arkansas is 
right in the middle of making a turn, 
and whether we can make the turn 
or not is going to spell the success or 
failure of continued expansion.” 

The report said that for existing 
market outlets “it is quite possible” 
that Arkansas could have as many 
commercial egg-producing hens as 
are needed. For continued expansion, 
however, the newsletter calls for suf- 








ficient production to warrant the es- 
tablishment of an egg breaking oper- 
ation in the state. 

“All of the forecasts on egg prices 
are pessimistic,” the newsletter said. 
“Of course, it’s natural at this time of 
the year to find a surplus of eggs. It 
is also the season of the year when 
the breakers become quite active. But 
that brings up a point that commer- 
cial egg producers and promoters of 
production programs apparently do 
not yet understand. 

“Expanded commercial egg produc- 
tion. characterized by the develop- 
ment in Arkansas has failed in so 
many cases to fully understand why 
a well-planned marketing program is 
absolutely essential. It is true that 
the producer or feed dealer who has 
a program involving anywhere from 
5,000 to 25,000 layers, and even up 
to 250,000, may not have any diffi- 
culty finding ready markets for top- 
quality eggs nine months out of the 
year. Too many people have been 
sold on the idea that 45 and 50¢ eggs 
are what should be expected. A well- 





rounded program takes into consid- 
eration a great many more things. 

“During the flush season when eggs 
are extremely plentiful and during 
the off season when we have quite a 
number of undergrades, checks and 
leakers, there is a market to the 
breakers in liquid and frozen eggs 
provided sufficient volume is available 
to justify such a plant operation. 
Arkansas is right in the middle of 
making a turn, and whether we can 
make the turn or not is going to spell 
the success or failure of continued 
expansion. 

“Some time ago, the idea of a co- 
operative marketing arrangement 
was recommended to commercial egg 
interests. So many people misunder- 
stand the word, ‘cooperative,’ so per- 
haps it would be best to explain that 
no particular reference is made to 
the farmer type cooperatives with 
which we are familiar generally. It 
simply means that the promoters of 
individual commercial egg production 
programs that may involve anywhere 
from 5,000 to 100,000 hens channel 





An Antique 


Automobile Belongs 
In a Museum 


Likewise Antique Pressing Equipment 
Has No Place in Modern Industry! 


An old-time automobile has no 
place on America’s high speed 
super-highways. Likewise antique 
pressing equipment should be re- 
tired from today’s modern oil mill. 


Old-time pressing equipment is 
not geared to handle the extrac- 
tion of vegetable oil-bearing ma- 
terials under today’s market 
conditions. It takes high powered, 
*Trade Marks Reg. In U. S. Pat. Off. 


semi-automatic machinery to pro- 
duce the high grade oil and cake 
demanded today. As leading oil 
millers know, there is only one 
machine that fulfills these require- 
ments ... the Anderson Expeller. 
Modernize your oil mill. Replace 
obsolete pressing equipment 
with efficient, modern Anderson 
Expellers. 





MARYLAND WANTS 
MORE EGG PRODUCTION 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. — Three 
University of Maryland College of 
Agriculture faculty members have 
been appointed to serve on a new 10- 
member state committee to study the 
possibilities of increasing egg produc- 
tion in Maryland. 

They are: Dr. C. 8. Shaffner, head, 
poultry department; William G. Lang- 
ston, agricultural economics depart- 
ment, and Prof. R. C. Hawes, depart- 
ment of markets. Mr. Langston was 
appointed secretary. 

Objectives of the committee are the 
possibilities of establishing a Mary- 
land “fancy grade” for eggs and a 
survey of competition from other 
states. 

It was reported that there are, at 
present, only 2', million layers and 
potential layers on Maryland farms 
which produce only 30% of Mary- 
land’s table egg needs. It is believed 
that Maryland could become self suf- 
ficient in egg production, thus adding 
substantially to farm income, officials 
said. 





sufficient production into a marketing 
outlet of sufficient size to warrant the 
interest of the establishment of a 
breaking operation. If you can visual- 
ize the requirement of a breaking 
operation which is a minimum of 
4,000 to 5,000 cases of eggs weekly, 
then you'll know what is needed to 
get a major breaking operation in- 
terested in locating in the state.” 


Cargill Trancferé Told 


MINNEAPOLIS—tTransfer of five 
grain division employees of Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis—three in the Pa- 
cific northwest and one each in Illi- 
nois and Louisiana—was announced 
here by H. Robert Diercks, vice presi- 
dent of the national agricultural han- 
dling and processing firm. 

The changes include: 

Richard Longeway, Baton Rouge, 
La., grain merchant, to Portland, Ore., 
in a similar position; 

Flint Harding, Jr., Peoria, Ill., grain 
merchant, named to replace Longe- 
way in Baton Rouge; 

Miller V. Bryant, manager of the 
Boise, Idaho, branch office, named to 
replace Harding in Peoria; 

Donald S. Laird, manager of the 
Arlington, Ore., elevator, named to 
replace Bryant in Boise, and 

Carroll R. Wilkins, assistant man- 
ager at The Dalles, Ore., elevator, 
named to replace Laird in Arlington. 


Gets New Position 


TOLEDO, OHIO — Owens-Illinois 
multiwall bag division has named 
Frank Cannon eastern regional sales 
manager, succeeding George S. Har- 
vey, Sr. Mr. Harvey has requested 
that his duties be restricted to the 
New England area. Mr. Harvey has 
had 33 years of experience in the 
multiwall bag business. Mr. Cannon, 
with 10 years of experience in selling 
multiwall bags, was Philadelphia sales 
representative for the division at the 
time of his appointment. 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 


© Softer 
© More Digestible 











Yields Better Eggs 
White Shell 
Jacksonville, Florida 


~————- Distributed by————— 


| EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 
177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY division of International Basic Economy Corporation 


1944 West 96th Street + Cleveland 2, Ohio 

FREE /2-page catalog de- 
scribing Anderson Twin 
Motor Super Duo Expellers 
for vegetable oil extraction. 


* Only 


ANDERSON 


Makes EXPELLERS* ! 
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a 
Dorn Mit 
~ » Laboratories, 
SUBSIDIARY oF STERLING 


OPELIKA 







Inc. 


orRUG inc 


provides 
Lasting Immunity to Coccidiosis 











NOW your chicks can DRINK positive protection achieve weight gains and better feed conversion. 
against coccidiosis. 


, . When vaccinating with CoccrVac the use of a rec- 
CoccrVac in their drinking water provides them ommended coccidiostat in the feed for a limited time 
with a measured exposure to infection . . . and con- completes the immunization program. 
trolled infection provides the IDEAL way todevelop = Cocc1Vai provides immunity against the commer- 
immunity. 


cially important species of coccidia at savings up to 
VACCINATE with CocciVac 3-4 days after chicks $7.50 per 1000 birds over use of a coccidiostat alone. 
are housed and you provide them with early and prorecTeD BIRDS MEAN PROTECTED PROFITS! 
lasting immunity to coccidiosis. Early immunity is 

important for layers because it protects them during 

later growing periods and the laying cycle. Early 

immunity is also desirable for broilers in belping - 






—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 










Dorn and Mitchel! Laboratories, Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y 









Please send me the ful! story, Including prices, 


Dorn and Mitchell on CocciVac | 


LABORATORIES, INC. NAME - 
UBSIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC 


Opelika, Alabama 
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Dorn and Mitchell Vaccines Are Also Sold By oiry erate 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Economic Integration in the Meat Industry 


Part Il 


@ Beef Cattle 
By Dr. Paul Roy and Dr. Stewart Fowler 


As discussed in Part I of this series 
of articles, (c) beef and (d) lamb 
represent the other two more impor- 
tant meats in the consumers’ food 
basket. 


(C) BEEF. The marketing changes 
in beef are taking sharpe when con- 
sumers express a preference for lean- 
er and tenderer beef, not necessarily 
high in grade by U.S. grades and 
standards. A report by Branson of 
Texas A&M showed that a majority 
of consumers in Houston, Texas, pre- 
ferred U.S. Good grade of beef even 
when U.S. Choice and U.S. Prime 
grades were offered at the same price 
per pound in the retail store’. The re- 
port goes on to say that U.S. Prime 
beef was the least wanted of all meat 
grades even when priced the same per 
pound as lower grades of beef. Fat 
beef is not commanding the premiums 
or the sales it once did. On the other 
hand, bright red color and leanness 
of meat are. 

It is apparent, too, that retail beef 
meat sales are being affected by a 
lack of stable beef meat supplies in 
the quantity and quality desired by 
larger chain organizations. For ex- 
ample, younger but over-fed and over- 
fat animals may come to market 
while sometime later older, grass-fed 
and 
occupy the meat counter. Thus, some 
chains have their own beef feeding 
and finishing operations so that they 
can control at least part of their con- 
sumer demand and thus stabilize their 
market irrespective of total beef sup- 
plies 

The above cited development hap- 
The Consumer Market 


Agricultural Experiment 
a5 April, 1957 


tobert 


tough carcasses and cuts may | 





Louisiana State University 





EDITOR'S NOTE: This article is 
the second of a series of two dealing 
with economic integration in the meat 
industry. The first article — Feed- 
stuffs, May 9, page 18—covered the 
broiler and pork industries. The ar- 
ticles are based on research data, ex- 
perience and observations accumu- 
lated by the authors, working in agri- 
cultural economics and animal hus- 
bandry, respectively. 





pens because the slaughterer-packer 
is over-capacitated, especially if loca- 
ted around those terminal markets 
where volume is shrinking. Their costs 
are high and going higher, yet no beef 
supplies are guaranteed regularly. 
Risks and high costs due to uncertain- 
ty cause a higher-than-normal mar- 
keting margin, raising retail prices 
of beef meat cuts, and thus affecting 
beef consumption adversely. 


“Convenience” Beef Products 

Increasing food conveniences in 
beef, such as frozen consumer-type 
packages, may add another dimension 
to meat demand which beef producers 
and others should watch. It is appar- 
ent also that national meat packers 
seek to develop their competitive edge 
in fabricated cuts instead of fresh 
meats. It was recently reported by 
Williams that the ten largest firms 
in the industry are shifting gradually 
to hogs and to production of smoked, 
cured and prepared meat products. In 
addition, it appears reasonable to as- 
sume that a markedly larger per- 
centage of the cattle slaughtered by 
the 10 leading firms in 1954, as com- 
pared with 1947 and earlier, consisted 


FIGURE 1. Some possible integrative arrangements in the beef cattle industry. 
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of cows and grades or qualities of 
meat which ordinarily do not enter 
into fresh meat channels. 

In short, the current tendency 
among leading firms in the industry 
is toward an increased degree of spe- 
cialization or emphasis upon meat 
products which usually are processed 
and prepackaged. These commodities 
lend themselves well to effective use 
of private brands’. 

Coming back to the question of the 
Prime grade. Consumers in 
Houston preferring this grade of beef 
numbered about one-third or less of 


| all consumers studied. Thus, such a 





group does not apparently constitute 
a “mass market” for Prime beef. Re- 
tail chain food stores recognize this 
and instead gear their operations to 
the “mass market” which is U.S. Good 
or thereabouts. Certainly, Prime 
should be handled in retail meat coun- 
ters, but it will not pay the store 
overhead, counter sales and other 
meat department costs. 


Other Sales Opportunities 
Other sales opportunities that re- 


| tailers have noted consist of processed 
| meats such as meat in baby foods, and 


also meat products for older folks plus 
convenience foods for the busy house- 


| wives. Retailers have noted that con- 


| has a 


sumer preferences incluce meat with 
a bright color, little fat and marbling 
in lean. 

Another problem to the retailer is 
the “cuttability” of a carcass which 
real monetary significance. 
Studies made by the Livestock Divi- 


| sion of USDA show variations in car- 


| groups 
| proximately 5% 


casses within the Choice grade, which 
result in yield of the preferred re- 
tail cuts (trimmed cuts from the full 
loin, rib, square cut chuck and round) 
of as much as 9%. Translated into 
monetary terms, this means a differ- 
ence in carcass cut-out of approxi- 
mately 10¢ lb. at current retail price 
levels. When applied to a 600-Ib. car- 
cass, this amounts to $60. Of course, 
this is an extreme example. 
However, differences in yield be- 
tween the high and low yielding 
within a grade average ap- 
“Meat type” cattle 
may be the answer to increased em- 
phasis on cuttability. This type of beef 
animal, with the desirable combina- 


| tion of thick muscling with high qual- 


ity meat and very little excess fat, 


| does in fact exist’. 


| increase, 


| integration, 


|} In the Meat Wholesaling Industry,” 


Since most marketing outlets will 
demand more grain-fed and finished 
beef, the smaller cattle producer will 
find it difficult to fit into this pattern. 
However, production of feeders will 
and specialization thereof 
will gain most rapidly. Also, grain 
specialization will increase. 

Therefore, economic integration 
will result because someone will have 
to coordinate these advanced special- 
izations and blend them together into 
a unified beef program. It will not be 
so much the advantage of grain feed- 
ing over pasture as it will be the 
shorter time period involved in fin- 


of stock and of grain will be impor- 
tant, especially as price variations 
become flattened-out due to more 
year-round calving programs. A twin 
to this trend will be one toward mar- 
keting cattle on a carcass grade and 
yield basis where, under economic 
such findings can be 
*Williams, Willard F., “Structural Changes 
Journal 
No. 2, May, 


of Farm Economics, Vol. 


1958 

‘AMS, “What's Ahead for Beef Grading?" 
Agricultural Marketing, AMS, USDA, Wash- 
ington, D.C,, January, 1959. 
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transmitted and put into effect more 
quickly and efficiently on a local, not 
national basis. 

In the future, the cattle grower 
may have more alternatives in han- 
dling his animals, rather than fewer. 
For example, custom feeding opera- 
tions in the South and elsewhere will 
allow feeder animals to be finished 
based on “pounds of gain added.” The 
grower can compare this alternative 
with the one where he finishes the 
feeder animals himself, or uses a co- 
operative feeder lot owned jointly by 
several cattlemen. 

Also, the beef grower supplier will 
find better opportunities in the years 
ahead in line with the trends already 
mentioned. More specialized feeding 
operations will provide alternatives 


| and more meat fabrication, such as 
| frozen cuts, irradiated meats, pre-cut 
| packages, 
| tenderizing processes, specialized 
| meat packing plants dealing in all- 
| beef or all-hog slaughter and more 


more standardized cuts, 


uniformity within a slaughter animal 
class. Also various beef testing and 
herd improvement programs will al- 
low further alternatives. 

Some consideration might be given 


| at this point to some of the produc- 
| tion aspects that may affect the fu- 
| ture of the integrated or non-inte- 
| grated cattle enterprise. (Figure 1.) 


Performance Testing 
There will be an ever-increasing 


| stress on the importance of rapid and 


economical gains in cattle to keep 
beef competitive. “Performance test- 


| ing’ offers a bright future for the 
production of cattle that make more 


rapid and efficient gains. Rate and 
economy of gain are strongly corre- 
Thus, by testing to identify 
rapid gaining bulls, and then making 
full use of the top gainers on cows 
that are outstanding in weight-for- 
age, the progeny will most likely be 


| highly efficient converters of feed into 


beef, as well as rapid gainers. 
At present, most beef cattle per- 


| formance testing is aimed at rate of 
| gain. Thus, most selection for efficien- 


cy of feed utilization is accomplished 


| indirectly by selecting for faster gain- 
| ing cattle. Since about 60-80% of the 


difference in feed consumed per unit 
of liveweight increase in cattle is 
accounted for by rate of gain, consid- 
erable improvement in efficiency can 
be accomplished by selecting breeding 
stock from the most rapid-gaining 


| cattle. 


However, there remains about 20- 
of the variation in efficiency 
which cannot be accounted for by 
rate of gain. This may be due to such 
factors as differences in the rumen, 
and hereditary differences in the abil- 
ity of cattle to digest feed. Thus, it 
may pay to test breeding stock di- 
rectly for efficiency, as well as rate 
of gain in order to produce the most 
efficient-gaining cattle 


Selecting for Meat Type 
Red meat, or muscle development, 
must be bred into our cattle to keep 
beef in step with consumer demand. 
The area of the rib eye muscle is the 
best single standard of over-all car- 
cass muscling. Approximately 70% of 


| the differences in rib-eye area is due 


to hereditary factors. Thus, consid- 
erable progress can be made toward 
increasing lean meat development in 
a herd by collecting rib-eye data on 
steers marketed. Full breeding use 


| should be made of sires and dams, 


and near relatives of those individ- 

uals cutting the largest rib eyes. 
Some changes might be in store for 

areas and types of beef cattle produc- 


ee . : | tion. In ( 
ishing these animals. Rapid turn-over | pecent yours, Seve has Seen 


an increase in the number of small 


| beef breeding herds on farms in the 


Corn Belt, upper South, and some 


northeastern areas. 

A marked shift from production of 
slaughter calves to feeder calves in 
the Gulf and South Atlantic areas will 
continue to take place as the average 
quality of the cattle improves. This 
should lead to an increased number 
of cattle being finished for market 
locally. 

In the past, the western range has 
been looked upon as “the great breed- 

















FIGURE 


2. Some possible integrative arrangements in the lamb industry. 
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ing ground,” serving as a source of 
feeder cattle for Corn Belt feedlots, 
in addition to supplying large quan- 
tities of grass-finished beef. Western 
cattlemen, however, are beginning to 
keep increasing numbers of their 
feeder cattle in the West for fatten- 
ing in local feedlots. 

[These various production trends 
may lead to accelerated integration 
in the nation’s beef industry. At pres- 
ent, economic integration in the cat- 
tle industry occurs mostly in the large 
commercial feed lots in the West. 
Such integration extends forward 
from the producer, or backward from 
the packer or chain store. 

Some of the large producers have 
integrated forward by retaining own- 
ership of the cattle while they are 
custom-fed in commercial feedlots 
They follow this route in preference 
to the more customary one of selling 
feeder animals. 

On the other hand, a packer or 
chain store may integrate backward 

the packer or chain store owns the 
cattle and has them custom fed to 
insure a regular supply of quality beef 
of the type in demand by their trade, 
as mentioned earlier. 

Some packers are quite interested 
in integration of their beef opera- 
tions. It is felt that integration 
through the production stage would 
even the flow of cattle through the 
processing stage, thus lowering the 
cost of processing. Procurement cost 
would also be cut, and production 
could be geared to market demand. 
The packer would be in a stronger 
position to furnish consumers with 
the kind, quantity and uniformity of 
product desired. 

Seasonal production, however, com- 
plicates such an integrated program. 
It is difficult to operate, for example, 
a large feedlot that wants to purchase 
500 feeder cattle per week so as to 
turn out 500 finished slaughter cattle 
per week. A weekly source of feeders 
is well nigh impossible under present 
conditions, where most calves are 
born in the spring and the bulk of 
cattle move to market in the fall. 


Year-round Production 
“Year-round production” could level 


out seasonal and cyclical peaks in 
prices. It must be remembered, how- 





ever, that production in off-seasons | 


may add to cost. 


Many producers | 





could arrange their production of 
feedstuffs, however, to have a con- 
stant supply the year around. Many 
farmers in the grain areas follow this 
practice at present. Grains can be 
stored with very little loss, and for- 
ages can be preserved as hay and 
silage. 

Southern producers have an advan- 
tage in a longer pasture season. 
Through the proper use of permanent 
and temporary pastures, the harves- 
ting of more hay and the preservation 
of more silage, and through increased 
production of corn and small grains, 
producers may find it profitable to 
have cattle available 12 months each 
year. 


tracting for feeder calves, especially 
high-quality calves from reputable 
producers. There appears to be an 
opportunity here for a feedlot opera- 
tor to integrate a number of pro- 
ducers. He may contract for their 
calves, even prior to birth, for deliv- 
ery at certain specified periods. Such 
contracting for feeder calves could 
slow the trend toward expansion of 
feeder calf auctions in the East and 
South. On the other hand, continued 
improvement in the quality and effici- 
ency of these feeder calf sales could 
have a restraining effect on the more 
direct integration in the cattle indus- 
try. 
Market Shifts 

Concern has been registered in 
some quarters as to the possible ef- 
fects of integration on established 
markets. No one will deny that good 
markets are essential to the success 
of livestock producers, and vertical 








. ; ; 
There is a growing interest in con- | 


integration will probably have a pro- | 


found effect on existing markets. 
Large-scale, integrated operators will 


probably deal directly with packers | 


on a grade and yield basis, rather 
than public terminal markets and 
livestock auctions. And, animals un- 
der contract to chain stores and pack- 
ers will be diverted from open, com- 
petitive markets. This could be detri- 
mental if the competitive markets do 
have the value-establishing power of- 
ten attributed to them. 

Producers, however, may practice 
forward integration and consign their 
stock for sale through a cooperative 
commission company on a terminal 
market. Or, they may organize their 
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A Specially 
Prepared Formula 
of 


LIVE RUMEN 
ORGANISMS 


for 


Dairy Cattle, Calves, 
Sheep and Goats 


Shipped in 50 Ib bags 
For NU-CUD mixing instructions and prices, write: 


LeGear, Inc. « 4121 Beck « St. Louis 16, Mo. 








Many things can cause digestive upsets in diary cattle but, un- 
fortunately, the feed usvally catches the blame. Prevent this with 
a small amount of NU-CUD added to your feed—only one pound 


needed for each ton of feed. 


NU-CUD gives these important advantages 

1. It prevents most digestive upsets 

2. Wt assures better digestion through all seasons of the year 

3. it keeps cows “on feed” 

4. lt provides the necessary rumen bacteria to put cows back 
on full feed quickly following disease 

5. 1 assures more complete utilization of feed and permits 
profitable use of low-grade roughage 


through stress periods 














For well-balanced 
nutritive feeds 
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NADRISOL 
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These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, 
vegetable fats, and highly nutritious. They also 
contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 


as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing 
Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds will 
promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want 
to buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 

Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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own auction on a cooperative basis. 
Such means could develop the bar- 
gaining ability of the smaller pro- 
ducers. 

The cattleman must plan his future 
in light of many recent and expected 
technological developments. He must 
couple consumer demand with newer 
knowledge in breeding, feeding, meat 
processing and merchandising. 

Foremost, the producer must con- 
tinually strive to produce a product 
that meets the consumers’ specifica- 
tions, and to give the consumer the 
best product possible at a price that 
allows a fair return for the producer’s 
labor and investment. There is no 
better way to enhance his bargaining 
position. Increases in efficiency will 
result from integration, but the re- 
turns may not be shared by producers 
unless they do some of the integra- 
ting. 

(D) LAMB: The consumption of 
lamb and mutton is, of course, far 
behind that of beef, pork and poultry, 
but it represents a sizeable portion of 








the meat industry, nevertheless. Why 
has use of lamb and mutton not in- 
creased significantly? First, consum- 
ers are faced with many alternative 
meats, most of which have been pro- 
duced traditionally in greater quan- 
tity and are more widely known. Sec- 
ondly, unit costs for lamb and mutton 
have been traditionally high, thus 
limiting its market and, thirdly, pro- 
motion and consumer education re- 
garding lamb was weak until the 
Sheep Growers Council organized. In 
addition, the southeastern areas, 
among others, have been low per cap- 
ita consumers of lamb due to race, 
nationality, ethnic, education, income 
and environment influences. These 
prevailing circumstances against lamb 
and mutton have led to a consumer 
prejudice against lamb, perhaps total- 
ly unjustified. 

Limited consumer studies for lamb, 
similar to those conducted for beef, 
indicate the preference for “good” and 
“choice” grade of lamb, but decided 
opinion against “prime” grade of lamb 





due to too much fat and too high a 
retail price. It would appear also that 
consumers patronizing independent 
retailers have a more decided prefer- 
ence for “good” while chain store 
customers prefer the “choice” grade. 
This may not be so much a prefer- 
ence of consumers as it is preference 
of the retailers offering these vari- 
ous grades, perhaps based on whims 
of buyers. 

The problem of inducing consumers 
to purchase lamb through various ad- 
vertising media seems to be corre- 
lated with the relatively high price of 
lamb compared with chicken, pork 
and beef. However, it has not been 
proven yet that drastic cuts in lamb 
prices at retail would stimulate sales 
very greatly; thus, it may be a basic 
problem of consumer education. 


Lamb Marketing Problems 
Retailers are caught between the 
apparent indifference of consumers 
to lamb and mutton, and the vocal 
pleas of the lamb and mutton indus- 
try to promote their product. If pork 
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combinations of all known nutritional 
and other factors on poultry and live- 
stock under actual field conditions on 
1600 acre research farm as well as in 
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fortification formulas, complete feeds, and feeding programs to keep 
Ultra-Lifed Feed Manufacturers leaders in the field. 
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of feed manufacturers employees in livestock and poultry nutrition, 
feeding programs, on the farm service, and sales techniques. 
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aids in many forms, including Your Own Brand Name folders, ad mats, 


radio copy, feeding and management books, ta 
your own 16 page monthly Poultry and Livestock 
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ss, registrations, and 


Yes, the Ultra-Life Program is a complete program . . . designed to help 
you build top quality feeds and sell them! Get the facts — write or 
phone today — let us show you how Ultra-Life works for you. 


Main Office and Plant, 


East St. Louis, Illinois, USA e ““~ eer mn we 


One of the Country’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 





moves 12 to 1 over lamb and beef 
moves 7 to 1, and chicken very high 
also, the retailer cannot be blamed if 
reluctant to stock his meat case with 
a slow-moving product (lamb) even 
though unit margins are probably far 
better in lambs than for chickens. 
The answer to this dilemma wouid 
seem to be two-fold: (a) Achieve 
more economies in production, pro- 
cessing and distributing lamb and 
mutton so as to obtain a favorable 
competitive climate in relation to 
beef, pork and poultry while (b) in- 
stituting a down-to-earth educational 
program for consumers regarding nu- 
tritive values, ease and variety in 
cooking, flavor, texture and _ less 
waste in lamb cuts. 

An Ohio study showed recently that 
about 85% of the households pur- 
chased no lamb in the past three 
months, and 15% had purchased some 
lamb. Eighty percent of the consum- 
ers gave as a reason for not purchas- 
ing lamb that they did not like lamb. 
Little lamb was found regularly dis- 
played for sale by the stores. The 
general rule seemed to be to have one 
package of loin chops, one package 
of leg-of-lamb and one package of 
lamb stew. About one to two feet of 
display space was used for lamb. 

In most stores where lamb was sold, 
it was not placed in a favorable posi- 
tion in the display case. Often it was 
displayed along with the variety 
meats such as kidneys, liver, brains, 
heart, etc., and not with the fresh 
red meats. 

Lamb consumption and lamb pric- 
ing may be improved by having some 
lamb in the meat display cases at all 
times. Lamb is priced out of the mar- 
ket by many stores. Retail price 
mark-up on lamb loin chops averaged 
160% above the wholesale price of a 
choice 40-50 Ib. wholesale carcass. It 
seems possible that the stores could 
increase lamb consumption signifi- 
cantly by lowering the retail mark- 


up*. 

The packer-slaughterer usually looks 
toward lamb and mutton as a minor 
though supplementary type of slaugh- 
ter which reduces his unit costs and 
offers a more complete line of meats 
to offer wholesalers and retailers. 
Some packers refuse to slaughter 
lambs at all because no permanent 
marketing purpose is served, while 
others do it grudgingly as an accom- 
modation to the meat trade. These 
feelings could be changed if produc- 
ers and lamb feeders adopted better 
management programs in breeding 
and feeding as well as adopting better 
marketing procedures to insure stead- 
ier supplies, right grade and size of 
lamb, and at more competitive prices. 
Details on such a production program 
are presented somewhat later in the 
article. 

The lamb and mutton producers 
from a marketing standpoint cannot 
long ignore the economic obstacles 
facing this enterprise. Many of the 
‘Henning, G. F., and others, Retail Meat 
Marketing in Ohio, Ohio Ag. Exp. Sta. Bul. 
No. 812, July, 1958. 

(Turn to INTEGRATION, page 63) 
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TEAR OUT AND FILE 


A SPECIAL REPORT TO FEED MANUFACTURERS, 
NUTRITIONISTS, AND RESEARCH DIRECTORS 


Now...a new form of penicillin 
that will give you both 
stability and dispersion 


Micro-Pon 


(special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 











This is a photomicrograph of the common 200-300 micron 





Lilly's new Micro-Pen is of optimum size (75-100 microns), 
size of feed-grade penicillin previously required to provide which gives you more crystals for uniform dispersion. The 


the stability needed. However, dispersion was poor be- special coating 


cause of large crystal size. 


around each crystal (indicated by the 
inset above) protects stability. 





THE PROBLEM WAS: 








See this Micro-Pen demonstration. Ask your Lilly 
representative to show you how the basic principle of 
_ Micro-Pen gives you much better contro! over peni- 
Penicillin crystals small enough for proper, uniform cillin dispersion +. a feeds. 
dispersion had low stability. Crystals large enough to SRA. 
hold good stability lacked good dispersibility. wo ween 10 GAMBLE 
NEEDED: S Som aan 
Small crystals for better dispersion that could main- \ one emennee F oe ,, 
tain a high percentage of potency under heat, mois- \ a = 
ture and pressure. ee? 4 wale Pm 
eo 2° ® 
e a 4 
SOLUTION: eee re Pry a — 
« @e® 
Small, optimum-sized crystals with a special coating °° . . . 
that locks in the potency. Lilly’s Micro-Pen fulfills rf a3. ' 2 
x 
these qualifications. *? 7 LS ae 
eo ® 
e * - > } 
> 2. >. 
On the next page you will find descriptive research in- So 
formation about this important new product by Lilly . . . 


He will be happy also to show you the complete re- 


search data from which the information on the follow- 
ing page is taken. 
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Comparative studies prove Micro-Pen™ 
combines dispersibility with stability 


| ° DISPERSION MICRO-PEN HAS THE 


OPTIMUM PARTICLE SIZE FOR SUPPLEMENTATION 


The graph below is taken from a study by Bloom and Livesey.* 
It illustrates the optimum particle sizes of penicillin needed for 
supplementation levels of 0-50 grams per ton. As clearly shown on 
the graph, the 75-100 micron particle size of Micro-Pen falls into 
the optimum range for a supplementation level of 4-10 grams per ton. 


OPTIMUM PARTICLE SIZES OF PENICILLIN FOR 
SUPPLEMENTATION LEVELS OF 0-50 


Nn 
o 1° 


MICRO-PEN m7 on 


oS 


25 50 75 100 125 150 175 
OPTIMUM PARTICLE SIZES IN MICRONS 


MICRO-PEN PROVIDES MORE UNIFORM DISPERSION OF 
PENICILLIN CRYSTALS 


This next table illustrates the dispersion of different particle sizes 
by showing the number of particles found in a unit of feed mixed at 
a supplementation level of 4 grams per ton. From this study, it 
was observed that Micro-Pen provided approximately 55 times 
more particles per unit of feed than the commonly used 300-micron 
penicillin crystal. 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PENICILLIN PARTICLES/GRAM OR 
POUND IN A SUPPLEMENTATION LEVEL OF 4 GRAMS/TON 


AVERAGE SIZE 
(In Microns) PARTICLES/GRAM PARTICLES /POUND 





90 42,000 
e 5,160 
3 1,320 
1 546 
0.6 258 
0.1 42 
0.05 24 








*Bloom, C., and Livesey, E. F. “Particle Sizes for Additives to Animal Feeds."" Mfg. Chemist 24:371-375 (Sept. 1953) 


2 STABILITY stasuity stupies prove 


MICRO-PEN'S SPECIAL COATING PROTECTS POTENCY 


Five brands of penicillin products (including Micro-Pen) were 
observed microscopically to determine average particle size. After 
classification by size, these brands were mixed into five batches of a 
commercial-type broiler ration at the level of one gram of procaine 
penicillin activity per pound. All five batches were mixed uniformly, 
as indicated by microbiological assays. 


Three samples from each batch of feed were given the Arnoldiza- 
tion test. Each sample was placed in a closed, preheated cabinet 
and subjected to live steam at a temperature of approximately 
100° C. for five minutes. A distinct correlation was seen in all 
instances, except for Micro-Pen, between the average particle sizes 
and their ability to retain activity after Arnoldization. Micro-Pen, 
with an average particle size less than one-half that of the next 
most stable penicillins, retained a comparatively high percentage 
of its activity. The results of this test are shown below. 


MICRO-PEN 





Average range of 
particle sizes 75-100 
(in microns) 





Percent retention 

of stability 

after Arnoldization 
(simulated pelleting) 

















ACTUAL PELLETING TEST CONFIRMS STABILITY OF 
NEW LILLY MICRO-PEN 


A 500-pound batch of the basal broiler ration containing Micro- 
Pen was pelleted. Feed samples were collected in triplicate for 
penicillin assays. Temperatures were recorded at the following 
times: (1) before pelleting, (2) immediately after the hot 3/16-inch 
pellets came from the pelleting chamber, and (3) at the time the 
cooled pellets were bagged in regular multiwalled-paper feed bags. 
The actual data is shown below: 


PELLETING DATA FOR MICRO-PEN 





Penicillin activity/pound of mash 1,073 Gm. 





Maximum temperature of steamed mash 122.0°F. 





Maximum temperature of pellet from pellet chamber 141.8°F. 





Temperature of cooled pellets when sampled 73.4°F. 








Activity retained in cooled pellets 93.8% 


3. ¢ ONCLUSIONS THE PRINCIPLE OF MICRO-PEN IS SIMPLE IN ITS LOGIC: 


1) The optimum particle size of the crystal greatly improves 


the dispersion pattern of the penicillin. 


2) The special coating protects the potency of the crystal. 


3) The end result is feed that more consistently delivers the proper amount 


of growth-giving, health-protecting penicillin to the animal. 


Further improve your feeds with this new type of procaine penicillin G . . . stable . . . dispersible. .. MICRO-PEN™ 


Eli Lilly and Company 
Agricultural and Industrial Products Division 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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ALFALFA RESEARCH COUNCIL—Members of the Alfalfa Research Coun- 
cil are pictured here. The American Dehydrators Assn.’s research grants are 
made under the direction and upon recommendation of the council. Seated, 
left to right: Dr. H. O. Graumann, USDA; H. C. Schaefer, Ralston Purina Co.: | 
Roy C. Elrod, Archer-Daniels-Midland | 
Co.; Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue University. Standing: Dr. Francis H. Bird, | 


Dr. H. R. Bird, University of Wisconsin; 


Eastern States Farmers Exchange; Dr. 


U. 8S. Garrigus, University of Illinois; 


Dr. L. E. Hanson, University of Minnesota; Dr. OC. Ray Thompson, USDA; 
Harry Konen, Harry J. Konen Co., and Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel, General Mills 


Inc. 


ADA Announces 


Research Grants 


KANSAS CITY—Research grants- 
in-aid, in the amount of $13,500, have 
been approved by the board of direc- 
tors of the American Dehydrators 
Assn., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by president Ralph F. 
Beermann, Beermann Bros. Dehy, Da- | 
kota City, Neb. Grants will be made 
to the University of California, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Michigan State 
University, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, and Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. 

At Michigan State University work- 
ers are on the second year of four 
year study of “The Nutritive Value of 
Artificially Dehydrated Alfalfa Pel- 
lets for Dairy Cattle.” The work at 
Michigan State is under the direction | 
of Dr. C. F. Huffman and Dr. C. A. 
Lassiter. 

This is the fifth consecutive grant 
to be made to the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the amount granted this 
year will assist in the study of “The 
Method of Feeding Dehydrated Al- 
falfa Pellets as a Supplement for | 
Range Sheep.” Dr. J. H. Meyer of the 
Animal Husbandry Department at 
Davis will be the project leader. 

Dr. T. J. Cunha at the University of | 
Florida is setting up a study of “The 
Effect of Protein Level and Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa Pellets on Reproduc- 
tive Performance of Young, Lactating 
Beef Heifers on Grass Hay Winter- 
ing Rations.” This is the first year 
ADA has contributed a grant-in-aid 
to this station. 

“The Value of Dehydrated Alfalfa 
in Gestation and Lactation Rations of 
Female Breeding Swine Kept Contin- 
uously in Dry Lot on Concrete” is a 
new project to be started at South 
Dakota State College under the lead- 
ership of Dr. R. C. Wahlstrom. 

Under consideration is a study of 
the availability of vitamin E in dehy- 
drated alfalfa with adequate seleni- 
um in poultry rations. Preliminary 
work is now underway at the Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Research Foundation. 

Research grants by the ADA are 
made under the direction and upon 
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HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 

















recommendation of a 15-man research 
council. Dr. H. R. Bird, University of 
Wisconsin, is chairman of the council, 
and H. C. Schaefer, Ralston Purina 
Co., is permanent secretary. Retiring 
members of the 1958 council are Dr. 
Hugo O. Graumann, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Harry J. Konen, 
Harry J. Konen Co., and Dr. H. S. 
Wilgus, the Ray Ewing Co. New 
members of the council have not been 


announced 
—— 


Research Gran 


NEW YORK—American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, has renewed a grant 
to Iowa State College for continu- 
ing studies on the effect of feeding 
Aureomycin chlortetracycline to 
dairy cattle. 

Cyanamid has been supporting the 
seven-year studies at Iowa State on 
a continuing basis. Dr. N. L. Jacob- 
son, dairy husbandry department, is 
conducting the work. He plans to 
include in this year’s studies the ef- 
fect of Aureomycin on the absorp- 
tion and utilization of calcium in 
dairy animals. He also will study the 
influence of the antibiotic on calves 
fed restricted rations for veal pro- 
duction. This year’s grant has been 
renewed to conclude Dr. Jacobson’s 
work. 
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It’s good business... RECOMMEND 


BABCOCK BESSIES 


To Increase 
Your Feed Sales 


Babcock Bessies are not “feed-wast- 
ers.” They convert feed into eggs very 
efficiently, and they lay a lot of high 
quality eggs. 


This low feed cost per dozen eggs 
gives your customer a good return on 
his feed investment . . . encourages 
him to enlarge his flock and increase 
his feed orders. Do you know of a 
better way to increase feed business 
than through satisfied customers? 


Real Business Hens 


If you participate in a financing or 
integrated program, you'll find Bessies 
are real business hens. They lay a high 


percentage of marketable eggs . . . and 


Have you seen our 
colorful new catalog? 
Write, and we will send 
you copies for your cus- 
tomers. 











Bessie eggs are grading over 95% 
AA’s and A’s at grading stations. 


Bessies are the kind of layers that 
keep a poultryman in business because 
they're money-makers. You can recom- 
mend Bessies to your customers with 


complete confidence. 


Babcock Bessies sold throughout the 
world. Contact us for the name of your 
Bessie Franchised Hatchery, 


BABCOCK POULTRY FARM, Inc., Box 286-D, Ithaca, N. Y. 











CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
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MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
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T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 
Since 1881 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Putting Research 


To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 


Vitamin A as a Factor Affecting 


Fertility in Cockerels 
@ J. R. Paredes and T. P. Garcia, Patro- 
nate Biologia Animal, Madrid, Spain; Poul- 
try Sclence, Vol. 38, No. 1, January, 1959, 
pp. 3-7. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 


This is a report of a very small, 
rather poorly controlled experiment 
(only 10 White Leghorn cockerels on 














experimental diet, and 5 on the con- 
trol ration) which endeavored to de- 
termine the effects of supplementing 
a basal diet of 32.5% white corn, 20% 
barley and 10% oats; 20% wheat 
bran, 5% cottonseed meal, 4% meat 
meal, 5% fish meal, 2% bone meal, 
1% oyster shell, and 05% common 
salt plus added Vitamins Ds, ribo- 
flavin, calcium pantothenate, pyri- 
doxine and added manganese sulphate 





, 


and potassium iodide. 

The basal diet was analyzed for 
vitamin A and was reported as con- 
taining 3628.7 I.U. per pound—a sur- 
prisingly high level considering the 
ration composition and therefore sub- 
ject to question. The control cockerels 
were supplemented with 4535 I.U. of 
stabilized vitamin A palmitate per 
pound of ration starting at 10 months 
of age and continued for a period of 





New PACAL HAMMER 
holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Note the Serrated Edge Design* on the PACAL Hammer at left in the picture 
above. Gives you more tungsten-carbide on the working surface of every hammer 
—60% more than on conventional hard-faced hammers. New PACAL Hammers 
sharpen as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner. Resists spalling or breaking 
away when subjected to shock and abrasion. Last 25% longer than the ordinary 


hard-faced hammers. 


There’s a PACAL Hammer for your product and your hammermill, Call or 
write the Hammer Division. 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 
All Steel Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 
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10 weeks. During the final phase of 
the experiment—the 11th and 12th 
weeks—both groups received an addi- 
tional supplement of 13,605 I.U. per 
pound of ration. 

The volume of the ejaculates show- 
ed no appreciable variation, but the 
cockerels on the experimental low 
vitamin A ration showed a rather 
large increase (15%) in numbers of 
abnormal forms during the final 
weeks of the experiment as well as 
a tendency to produce a grayish- 
white watery semen with poor sperm 
motility and low sperm counts. 

To test fertility, the semen was 
evaluated objectively on the assump- 
tion that although normal semen does 
not necessarily imply high fertility, 
semen of low or poor quality is doubt- 
less very low in fertility. These 
were promptly corrected 
when the low-vitamin A diet cockerels 
were supplemented during the final 
two weeks of the trial. Although the 
experimental results are possibly sub- 


| ject to design criticism, the data are 
| interesting 


since they demonstrate 
that male birds which appear to be 
normal, may actually be quite low in 
semen quality and probably very low 
in fertility—a condition which may 


| occur in the field, according to certain 


poultry authorities. 

The trial also appears to substanti- 
ate the opinion of many nutritionists 
that although a feedstuff may ana- 
lyze adequate in vitamin A (value), 
actual results may be quite poor un- 


| less some form of stabilized vitamin 


is also included in the diet. 

It has been somewhat surprising 
and disconcerting to still see some 
feed manufacturers relying on nat- 
ural feed ingredients, particularly al- 
falfa meal, for a large share of the 
vitamin A value in poultry rations 
This is particularly surprising in view 
of the published results regarding the 
destruction of this vitamin in storage, 
the oftentimes rather poor conver- 
sion of carotene to the active vitamin 
and the shaving of nutritive levels of 
the vitamin to almost the bare mini- 
mum even though plant products fur- 
nish the chief amount in the diet. It’s 
dangerous living at the best! 

In times of stress—and disease— 
when requirements of A are particu- 
larly high, this thinking becomes folly 
and may go a long way to explain 
poor results in certain cases and also 
the reason why so-called shotgun 
treatments of vitamins give better 
responses than normally expected. 

EE 


Incorporation Asked 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—O. K. Pro- 
cessors, Inc., Ft. Smith, Ark., has 
filed articles of incorporation with the 
Arkansas secretary of state, asking 
that its name be changed to WestArk 
Poultry Processing Corp. The firm 
listed 150,000 shares of $1 par value 
stock and said it was operating with 
a total of $300 paid in capital. 

Incorporators are Collier Wende- 
roth, W. Kenneth Pierce and Ed 
Sharum, all of Ft. Smith. Edgar E. 
Bethell, Ft. Smith, was named agent 
for the corporation, which said it 
would engage in the poultry process- 
ing and egg business. 
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Gain a head start 


| on your own 





| Heed enzyme evaluation 


SOS, 


| ‘TAKAMINE* can put over GO years of 
enzyme experience to work for you NOW 


> 





ee % 


Current enzyme research is building keen interest in enzymes for livestock and poultry feeds, Ten 
million broilers already have documented TAKAMINE enzyme results with western barley. Recent cattle tests show 


that feed enzymes increased gains 12%, lowered feed required per pound of gain by 7% when included in dry corn 


= 


fattening rations. 


TAKAMINE enzymes have been used experimentally in animal and poultry feeds since 1924, With 





more than 60 years of enzyme experience, TAKAMINE rates as a leading supplier of these natural catalysts to the 
feed, food, pharmaceutical and industrial fields, where rigorous quality control, uniformity of product, stability and 


reproducibility of results are required. 


You'll also benefit from the continuing intensive and extensive TAKAMINE research program by 


authoritative and experienced specialists in this complex industry 


These are some of the reasons why TAKAMINE feed enzyme materials can be helpful in your enzyme 
evaluation. They're available now for your current research. Also our Technical Service Department stands ready to 


offer assistance in this highly specialized work. Call, wire or write us for details. 
















® 











Miles Chemical Company 


division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 


Clifton, New Jersey 
phone PRescott 9-4776 or TWX PAS-78 





Cpronounce it Tack-a-ME-nee) 





the nation’s oldest basic producer of microbiological enzymes 
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Dewgins Chem Company 


COMING UP: Big year for on-the-farm grain 
storage 

COMING YOUR WAY: An increased demand ~—"—™#& "Laeger 
for Douglas Grain Sanitation Products [~~ Hwvtiy B yusata, 
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| ] faae se reo’ 
Which will mean... eet ee oe 
More profits for you—cleaner grain for your elevator | » ~~ 
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Modern and progressive, Douglas Chemical Company makes 
opportunities instead of waiting for them. This year Douglas 
is hitting the farm market with a dynamic sales package that will 





enable you to increase profits through sales to farmers. 


MERCHANDISING AT THE POINT OF PURCHASE 

Attractive display material is aimed to sell the customer at the point 
of purchase—your place of business. A new Douglas display 
rack—designed to do your selling for you—is offered FREE to dealers 
with the purchase of selected items. And new farm customers 

for you will be pre-sold by hard selling ads in leading 

state farm papers, compelling farm radio commercials 














and timely direct mail promotions. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
With 43 years of professional grain sanitation experience 
Douglas offers top quality in the complete sanitation line 


at competitive prices. 


Grain Sanitation Division 


Douglas 


Chemical Company 
620 East 16th Avenue 
North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


HOW YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR SALES TO FARMERS 


Mail this coupon for the complete Douglas story. 


NAME__ 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 








Sell Douglas and You'll Sell More Farmers Than Ever Before 
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Tests Conducted on 
Antibiotics for Layers 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — High 
levels of antibiotics are needed for 
layers only in periods of “stress,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Charles H. Thomas and 
Dr. Elbert J. Day, department of ani- 
mal husbandry at Mississippi State 
University, and L. B. Walton, super- 
intendent of the Black Belt branch 
experiment station 

Reporting on an experiment at the 
Black Belt station, they said: 

“A lower response was obtained 
from the intermittent supplementa- 
tion of cage layer rations with anti- 
biotics four days per month than had 
been obtained in preliminary tests. 
However, when the costs of feed, anti- 
biotics and replacements, and the re- 
turn for eggs and cull hens were con- 
sidered, use of antibiotics did not re- 
sult in economic loss. During the win- 
ter and early spring the antibiotics 
definitely resulted in a profitable re- 
turn,” the researchers reported. 

“Commercial cage layer operators 
probably should limit the use of high 
levels of antibiotics, even on an inter- 
mittent basis, to the cold weather 
months and during other stress pe- 
riods, such as extremely high environ- 
mental temperatures and diseases.” 

The scientists said they are doing 
further work to compare the effect of 
100 gm. of Terramycin to 200 gm. of 
Terramycin per ton of feed on an in- 
termittent basis (four days per 
month). 

“High levels of antibiotics should 
not be used in laying rations on con- 
tinuous basis except in periods of 
stress. Since it is diflicult to know 
when low level infections are present 
in laying flocks, or to anticipate cer- 
tain stress periods, we believe that 
periodic and continuous feeding of 
antibiotics should be further investi- 
gated to determine the most desirable 
method and economic level to be 
used,”’ the researchers suggested 





Automatic Water 


Medicator Offered 


NEW YORK—tThrough a promotion 
sponsored by American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, animal health dealers will 
offer their large poultry customers an 
automatic water medicator free with 
each order of four 25-lb. drums of 
Aureomycin Soluble Powder, the com- 
pany announced. 

The new automatic medicator is 
attached directly in the lines of auto- 
matic water systems and accurately 
dispenses the antibiotic into the water 
system. Called the “Auto-Medic,” the 
antibiotic dispenser retails for $49.50. 
It can be used with automatic water 
systems for hogs, sheep and cattle. 

Effective May 1 through June 30, 
the “Auto-Medic” offer is part of the 
national campaign Cyanamid is con- 
ducting to help secure customers for 
dealers of animal health products. 


IRS Rules on Grain 
Storage Amortization 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Minneapolis 
office of the Internal Revenue Serv- 





ice recently ruled that an elevator is | 
not required to have permanently in- | 


stalled equipment to qualify for 
amortization if the portable equip- 
ment is permanently available for 
use, but that the portable equip- 


ment itself is not subject to rapid 
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Calcium | Company 
$20 South 4th St., Quincy, Illinois 


Box 409, Corthe oe. Miss 
325 W.O.W. Bidg., Omahe, Nebraska 
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amortization and must be depreciat- 
ed on a normal schedule. 

A federal law permitted amortiza- 
tion over a 60-month period, of the 
cost of grain storage facilities com- 
pleted between Jan. 1, 1952, and Dec. 
31, 1956, provided the facility was 
permanently equipped to receive, ele- 
vate, condition and load out grain. 1 , 4 enliehsl 

Last year the IRS in Washington, 
D.C., issued a clarifying statement 
which in effect said that the equip- 
ment for receiving, elevating, condi- 
tioning and loading out must be 
either permanently installed or per- 
manently available in order for the 
building to qualify for the rapid amor- 
tization. 

The Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn. requested the recent IRS rul- 
ing because a member firm which had 
amortized a flat storage structure 
over the 60-month period was advised 
by the Minneapolis office of the IRS 
that this could not be done unless 
the equipment was permanently in- 
stalled. 


ere grains 






PRODUCED AND 
AVAILABLE EVERY 
WEEK OF THE YEAR 


peneeeerarasncsancsennnd 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA Telephone AMberst 3-132) TWX495 


t 
ow Primary Fermentation Products 
Riboflavia — Vitamin B-12 —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth fectors 








HAMMERMILLS 
PERFORMANCE - PROVED 


FOR EVERY GRINDING JOB 








@ JAY BEE ALL-IN-ONE® FEEDMAKER 


A complete feed processing 
plant on wheels — formula 
feeds made to order right in 
| the farmer's barnyard—even- 
textured grinding, accurate 
mixing, thorough molasses 
blending. 
























JAY BEE Model SM Super-Matic Hammermill 5 


Instant electric (or manually operated) remote 






controls change screens without stopping the a 
mill—separate motors for mill (60 to 100 H.P.), JAY BEE Model 400 
fan (20 to 30 H.P.), and screen change 


THREE SCREEN CHANGE 
HAMMERMILL 


Remote manually controlled 
from above floor — changes 
screens without stopping the 
mill — precision-engineered, 
ruggedly built for a wide 
range of grinding jobs—di- 
rect-connected, 40 to 75 H.P. 


(% H.P.). 





“JAY BEE 
Model W 
HAMMERMILL 


For heavy grinding—3 sizes, 50 to 200 H.P.— 
flat belt, V belt, or direct motor drive—sepa- 
rate motor-driven fan optional at additional 





cost. 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE OF SEDBERRY’S JAY BEE Model UX 
HAMMERMILL 


COMPLETE “LOCK AND KEY” MILL py - 
sizes, 25 to 60 H.P.—flat 


cm 


JAY BEE Model SW 
HAMMERMILL 





INSTALLATION SERVICE—EVERY STEP bait'V belt, or direct mer For allaround mill work—3 

r drive. sizes, 30 to 100 H.P.—flat 

FROM PLAN TO PRODUCTION. tor drive snes J a oi ery cae 
drive. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS! 


For complete information about the entire Jay Bee line, J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


see your Sedberry distributor or write TYLER. TEXAS © FRANKLIN, TENN. 
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LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Feeding Practices and Research — 
Past, Present and Future 


By G. M. Diser, J. W. Hayward and W. M. Witz 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
Minneapolis 


Flax is one of the oldest 
known to man. The principal prod- 
ucts of the flax plant 
fiber, linseed oil and linseed oil meal 

have been used in 
since before Biblical times. 
of flax plants have been 
Stone Age dwellings, 
one of 
clothing as early as 4,000 years ago. 

In spite of competition from other 
oil-bearing seeds and other highly 
profitable crops, flax continues to be 
a crop of considerable economic im- 
in certain areas of the U.S. 
adapted to its 


found in 


portance 
which are especially 
culture 
bu. of flaxseed were harvested from 
3,853,000 acres. The five leading 
states in flaxseed production for 1958 
are shown in Table 1. 

The processing of flaxseed into lin- 
seed oil and linseed oil meal gradu- 
ally moved westward as the produc- 
tion of flax moved in that direction. 

TABLE 1. Leading States in Flaxseed Pro- 
duction, 1958 

Acres 
2,547,000 
665,000 
518,000 
45,000 
28,000 


State Bushels 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Minnesote 
California 
Texas 

Ref Crog 


Pr. 2-1 (58), pp. 26, 93, Dec. 17, 1958.) 


crops 
flaxseed, flax 


various ways 
Remains 


In 1958, a total of 39,543,000 


21,650,000 
8,312,000 
6,993,000 
1,642,000 

336,000 

Production—1958 Annual Sum- 

mary, USDA, AMS, Crop Reporting Board, Cr. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: This article, a 
preview as well as a review of linseed 
oil meal feeding and research, is 
based on a presentation made by Mr. 
Diser, a nutritionist for Archer- 


| Daniels-Midland Co., and Dr. Hay- 


and linen was | 
the chief materials used for 





ward, director of nutrition for the 
firm, at a meeting of the Twin Cities 
Nutrition Seminar in St. Paul earlier 
this year. The third author, Mr. Witz, 
is nutritional research director for 
ADM. 





Minneapolis became established as the 
flaxseed processing center of the U.S., 
and it continues to hold that position. 
Table 2 shows the amount of linseed 
oil meal produced (on the average) in 
the U.S. in comparison with other 
protein concentrates during the past 
20 years. (Production figures are not 
included for the years between 1941- 
1949.) 

Morrison (“Feeds and Feeding,” 
22nd ed., p. 485, 1956) stated that 
“linseed meal is one of the most pop- 
ular protein supplements in this coun- 
try.” Because of its popularity, based 
on the beneficial results from its use 
in the ration, linseed oil meal is usu- 
ally a more expensive source of pro- 
tein than some of the other protein 
supplements. Since linseed’s proven 
value is recognized to be greater than 





TABLE 2. Production of Certain Protein Concentrates in the U.S. (Thousands of Tons) 


Protein concentrate 
Soybean cake and meal 
Linseed cake and meal 
Cottonseed cake and meal 
Peanut cake and meal 
Copra cake and meal 
Corn gluten feed and meal 
Tankage and meat scraps 
Fish cake and meal 
Dried milk products 
Other milk products* 


Average yearly production 
1937-41 


1956-57 
7,509 
582 576 
2,512 2,289 
8! 63 
127 113 
994 1,010 
979 1,078 
245 302 
166 150 
1,251 1,100 


1949-56 
5,577 


*Dry equivalent of milk products estimated as fed on farms. 


(Ref.: Soybean Blue Book, page 36, 1958.) 


its protein content, it is not sur- 
prising that linseed oil meal contin- 
ues to be widely used for ruminants 
(dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep) and 
horses and, to a lesser extent, for 
other species of animals and poultry. 


Processing Development 

Large-scale preduction of linseed 
oil in this country was accomplished 
initially through the use of hydrau- 
lic presses. Meal produced in this 
manner became known as “old proc- 
ess” linseed oil meal. Later the screw- 
press or expeller method was devel- 
oped to remove the oil from the flax- 
seed. Solvent extraction, using a 
batch-type method, was experimented 
with about the turn of the century 
for processing various types of oil- 
bearing seeds. Because of inefficient 
oil removal and the production of 
unsatisfactory linseed oil meal, this 
process was abandoned in the US. 
about 40 years ago. 

Experiments were begun in 1937 by 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. to 
adapt continuous solvent extraction 
equipment to the processing of flax. 
Plans were made to construct a con- 
tinuous solvent extraction plant for 
processing flaxseed but the war de- 
layed the construction. Early in 1949, 
continuous process solvent extraction 
of flaxseed, using hexane as a solvent, 
was started in Minneapolis first by 
the Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. and 


then by the Archer-Daniels-Midland | 


Co. In 1951-52, a little more than one 





TABLE 3. Approximate Analysis of Linseed 
Oll Meal 
Expeller 


Component Extracted 


Calcium 


(Ref.: Eastern Feed Merchant, October, 195!) 


half of the flaxseed processed in the 
U.S. was still being handled through 
screw presses. According to Peterson 
(“Processed Plant Protein Food- 
stuffs,” p. 605, 1958) “by 1955, the 
portion processed by all types of sol- 
vent extraction had increased to 
80%.” 
Meal Differences 

Analytical data on the two types 
of meal, expeller processed and sol- 
vent extracted (Table 3) shows the 
primary differences, due to the meth- 
od of processing, to be in the amount 
or level of protein and fat in the 
meal. Both of these meals were made 
back about 1949 from Upper Midwest 
flaxseed. 

Generally speaking, linseed oi] meal 
is not thought of as containing any 
of the vitamins to any measurable 
extent. However, analysis (Table 4) 
has shown that this protein supple- 
ment does contain certain of the 
B-vitamins in appreciable amounts. 
The samples of meals analyzed to se- 





For prompt delivery of 
contact your 


DU PONT 


There’s an agent within 


Agricultural Services#¥nc. 
402 Flour Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Arch Sales Co. 


P.O. Box 9001, Stockyards Sta., Denver 16, Colo. 


Bartels and Shores Chemical Co. 
1400 St. Louis Avenue, Kansas City 7, Mo. 
700 East 17th St., Wichita, Kansas 
Harris-Crane, tne. 
221 S. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


P. R. Markley of New Jersey, inc. 
7300 Crescent Bivd., Pennsauken, N. J 
Joe N. Pless Company 
P.O. Box 2654 Memphis 2, Tenn. 
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919 S. Perry St., Dayton 1, Ohio 
R. D. Erwin Co. 
738 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Good-Life Chemical, Inc. 
301 South First St., Effingham, Ill. 























TABLE 4. Vitamin Content of Linseed Of! Meal 


Vitamins Mgm. per ib. 
PE bie nekaeeudtaaaneed 1.2- 3.9 
SS, ee 1.8 19 
POE <encivGesed oces cue se 18.7- 21.0 
Pantothenic acid ........ 6.1- 64 
SOE, “Wisboeccaceuseue<= 917.0-976.0 


(Ref.: Eastern Feed Merchant, October, 195!) 


cure this data were processed from 
flaxseed grown in the Upper Midwest. 

The relative merit of any protein 
supplement is dependent upon the 
quality of its protein and its ability 
to compensate for the deficiencies of 
the protein in the ingredients of the 
ration with which it is to be fed. 
Quality of protein is based on the 
comparative amounts of the essential 
amino acids present and their avail- 
ability. Table 5 presents data on the 
content of four of the essential ami- 
no acids in certain of the various in- 
gredients commonly used in livestock 
and poultry feeds. 

While linseed oil meal appears to 
be somewhat deficient in lysine for 
use at high levels in rations for 
poultry and swine, its content of the 
other essential amino acids listed 
here suggests that it can serve to 
supplement the non-lysine deficiencies 
in corn protein as effectively as the 
other sources of protein commonly 
used for this purpose. 

Water Absorption 

Linseed oil meal possesses the re- 
markable ability to absorb large 
amounts of water in proportion to 
its weight. This high water absorp- 
tion is closely associated with the 


beneficial effects resulting from the 
inclusion of linseed oil meal in ra- 
tions for livestock. Table 6, taken 
from Ewing (“Poultry Nutrition,” 
4th ed. revised, p. 359, 1951), indi- 
cates the comparative water-absorb- 
ing capacities of linseed oil meal and 
other meals. 

With the advent of continuous sol- 
vent extraction as a means of proc- 
essing flaxseed for the production of 
oil, considerable controversy arose 
as to the relative merits of solvent 
extracted linseed oil meal as com- 
pared with meal produced by screw 
presses (expellers). Numerous feed- 
ing trials were made with all classes 
of livestock in attempting to deter- 
mine the answer to this question. To 
our knowledge, no reports have ap- 
peared in the literature which have 
shown any advantage for either type 
of meal over the other. For example, 
Pratt and Monroe (Ohio) were un- 
able to demonstrate any definite ad- 
vantage of either type of meal over 
the other for milk production and 
general well-being of dairy cows. At 
the University of Wisconsin, Allen 
found both types of meal to be equal- 
ly palatable for dairy cattle. Investi- 
gators at Iowa, Nebraska and other 
stations, were unable to find any sig- 
nificant differences in feeding value, 
on the basis of digestibility and effi- 
ciency, between the two types of 
meal. 

“Bloom” 

There was considerable question as 
to just what component of linseed oil 
meal was responsible for its “bloom” 
or “conditioning factor.” This inter- 





TABLE 5. Amino Acid Content (%) of Various Feed Ingredients 


Ingredient Protein (%)* 
GHD. «scans a+ ., 
Soybean oi! mea! ..... coe GS 
Cottonseed meal .............- 43.0 
Linseed oil meal .............- 35.0 
Paced Gee cccees vecccess . 424 
Corn gluten meal . 42.0 
Meat scraps ......... -» $0.0 
Fish meal ........ , - 60.0 
Skim milk (dried) ..... 35.0 


*Nitrogen x 6.25. (Ref.: Amino Acid Handbook, pp. 296-297, 1956.) 


Lysine Tryptophan Cystine Methionine 
0.3 0.10 0.16 0.18 
3.2 0.58 0.66 0.467 
1.8 0.52 0.86 0.65 
1.2 0.56 0.66 0.60 
1.4 0.48 0.70 0.44 
07 0.2! 0.76 0.84 
3.1 0.35 0.60 0.65 
5.7 0.84 0.90 1.62 
2.5 0.45 0.42 1.05 
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ANNOUNCING 
HEAVY DUTY 
SOYBEAN 
& 
CRACKING MILL 
IN 
10x36 - 10x42 
TWO & THREE PAIR 
HIGH & 
SPECIAL SIZES 


ROSS HEAVY DUTY ROLLER MILL 


This new Ross Model mill is the latest addition to the Ross line of Roller Mills, for over 
25 years the Acme of perfection in roller mills and rolls for all purposes: grinding, crimp- 
ing, crumblizing, cracking and flaking. 24 sizes in four different models availabie. 
Standard Rollerator, Heavy Duty, Heavy Duty, Jr., and 2 High Models. 

The Ross Heavy Duty 2 and 3 Pair High Heavy Duty Soybean Mill or Cracking Mill is a 
specially designed unit for the cutting and processing of soybeans and other hard grains. 
Each unit is expressly designed for the heavy duty 24-hour service requirements neces- 
sary to process soybeans. Equipped with special alloy Turn-Tuff rolls of highest quality, 
you are assured of maximum service with the special Turner Rells of super hard quality. 
Heavy Duty %” steel seamless welded housing with oversize roller bearings and special 
solid corrugated feeder rolls of semi steel, all stainless steel gates, heavy plated fittings, 
heavy duty enclosed chain differential drives with positive roll tramming, quick throw- 
out levers and shear washer protection for rolls. A special soybean corrugation is usually 
used on these milis available in reduction multiples of 4-6 to 12-14 corrugations per inch, 
with differentials to suit. 

All Ross units are furnished with highest grade deep chill, Turn-Tuff chilled tron rolls by 
Turner, World's largest roll makers. Tough hard biting corrugations for years of service. 
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* Ne % 24 Hour Service Positive Tram & Roll Setting 

* Dust * All % Aati Friction Roller Bearings 
* See oe hey Fy V-Drive te Suit 
% Write for folders and prices on Mills and Roll oy 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 





12 N.E. 28th St. JAckson 86-2132 “LA. CITY, OKLA. 
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SEMI-SOLID BLOCK 
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ASSOCIATED FEED PRODUCTS, inc. 
1220 FLOUR EXCHANGE BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 

Phone: Fideral 6-6527 


*Registered Neremco 








top-quality urea protein, 
dependable agent for 


TWO-SIXTY-TWO 


FEED COMPOUND 


trucking distance of your plant 








Grandone, Inc. 
Needham 92, Mass. 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 
805 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
2215 Forest Ave., Des Moines 11, lowa 


Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
10216 Denton Rd., Dallas 9, Texas 


620 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
3950 N.W. Yeon Avenue, Portland 10, Ore. 
650 West 8th South, Salt Lake City 41, Utah 
1001 Brannan St., P.O. Box 3442 

San Francisco 19, Calif. 

4553 E. 41st St., Seattle 5, Wash. 

North 809 Washington, Spokane 1, Wash. 


John F. Young & Co. 
3270 Southside Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.), POLYCHEMICALS DEPT. 
1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. © 7250 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 46, Ill. « 2930 E. 44 St., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
Du Pont of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


REG. V. §. pat. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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TABLE 6. Comparative Water Absorbing Co- 
pacities of Linseed Oil Meal and Other 
Meal (Parts Water to One Par? Meal) 


1.50 
1.75 
3.00 
3.50 
5.25 
6.30-8.10 


Meat and bone scraps 
Cottonseed meal 
Soybean oil meal, 
Soybean oll meal, 
Corn oil mee! 

Linseed oj! meal 


41% 
44% 


est prompted the Iowa station to con- 
duct a classical feeding test with 
yearling steers back in 1938-39. The 
following supplements were used in 
conjunction with the regular ration: 

Ration A — Hydraulic ‘linseed oil 
meal. 

Ration B — Extracted linseed oil 
meal. 

Ration C — Extracted linseed oil 
meal plus crude extracted linseed oil. 

Ration D Extracted linseed oil 
meal plus “vitamin F concentrate” 
(unsaturated fatty acids from linseed 
oil). 

Ration E Extracted soybean oil 
meal plus crude extracted linseed oil. 

Eight steers were fed on each ra- 
tion for a period of 219 days. The re- 


| sults of this trial are presented in 





Table 7. 

It has been generally concluded as 
a result of this and other cattle 
feeding tests that the “bloom factor” 
in linseed is due to its gum or mu- 
cilaginous substance, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “mucin.” This means then 
that, even. though linseed oil meal 
contains a good quality protein for 
ruminants, its unique virtues are for 
the most part due to the “mucin” or 
mucilaginous material contained in 
the meal. 

Flaxseed is unique among the more 
common grains and seeds in that the 
outer coating of the seed, or epiderm, 
is made up of cells which contain mu- 
cilage. This mucilage comprises 6 to 
7% of the weight of dry flaxseed and 
about 10% by weight of the meal. 
This mucilaginous substance is a wa- 
ter-dispersible carbohydrate, made up 
primarily of aldobionic acids and non- 
reducing sugars. It differs from the 
mucin secreted by the mucous mem- 
branes in animals in that the mole- 
cules of animal mucin are made up of 
a combination of protein and carbo- 
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TABLE 7. Effect of Linseed Oil Meal on the Finish of Yearling Steers 


Ration ———— 





Average initial weight, Ib. 
Average daily gain, Ib. ........5.. 
Average daiy feed intake, Ib. ..... 
Chicago selling price per cwt. 
Dressing percentage .. 
Carcass grade— 

Prime 

Choice 

Good-to-choice 


hydrate groups (polysaccharides). On 
the basis of a limited amount of in- 
formation available, an opinion has 
been advanced that flaxseed mucilage 
is digested to some extent by the 
microorganisms, principally yeasts 
and bacteria, in the stomach of ru- 
minants but is nearly indigestible by 
monogastric animals and poultry. 
Beneficial Effects 

As indicated above, linseed oil meal 
is capable of absorbing large amounts 
of water, thus increasing its bulk 
proportionately. As Peterson points 
out (“Processed Plant Protein Food- 
stuffs,” p. 611, 1958), “when this 
bulking takes place in the animal’s 
rumen, feed is retained there longer, 
thereby giving the rumen bacteria 
and yeasts more time to soften and 
digest the nutrients. No other feed 
has this water-absorbing quality to 
the same degree as does linseed oil 
meal. The bulkiness of the linseed oil 
meal ration, together with the lubri- 
cating quality of the linseed mucilage, 
gives the ration a pronounced bene- 
ficial effect on the intestinal tract 
by protecting the walls from harsh 
fibrous materials and facilitating the 
continuous movement of the mixture 
through the intestine.” It is also be- 
lieved that the mucilaginous com- 
ponent of the linseed oil meal adsorbs 
the various toxic end-products of di- 
gestion and moves them out of the 
intestinal tract before they have an 
opportunity to be absorbed into the 
blood stream. This contributes appre- 
ciably to the general well-being of 
the animal. 

Large amounts of linseed oil meal 
may be fed to ruminants without ill 
effects, since it is not laxative to the 
extent of being cathartic but serves 
to regulate excretion, thus prevent- 
ing constipation. 


Chick Rations 
During the years of World War II, 
when protein supplements were in 
short supply, attempts were made to 
utilize linseed oil meal at rather size- 
able levels in rations for poultry. 
Some investigations revealed that lin- 
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seed oil meal produced poor growth 
when substituted for other protein 
supplements in chick starting diets 
Thus it was concluded that linseed 
oil meal contained an apparent “toxic 
factor” for poultry. 

Table 8 presents the results re- 
ported by MacGregor and McGinnis 
(Washington Agric. Expt. Station at 
Pullman) from their work on sub- 
stituting linseed oil meal for soybean 
oil meal in starting rations for chicks 

These data are typical of the re- 
sults secured by other researchers. 

These Washington workers tried 


TABLE &. Effect of Linseed Oil Meal on Growth 
Rate of Chicks (White Leghorn 
Chicks, 4-Week Test) 


Average 
weight 
{gm.) 


Crude protein 

in ration 
(%) 
20.0 278 
22.4 248 
24.8 216 
27.2 176 
29.6 15! 
22.4 280 
24.8 277 
27.2 284 
29.6 268 


27:141-145, 1948) 


Ration treatment 

30% Soybean oi! mea! 
7.5% Linseed oil meal .. 
Linseed oi! meal . 
22.5% Linseed oil meal . 
30.0% Linseed oil mea! . 
35.85% Soybean oil meal! 
41.70% Soybean oil meal 
47.55% Soybean oil mea! 
53.40% Soybean oil meal 


(Ref.: Poultry Science, 
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TABLE 9. Comparison of Linseed Oil Meal and Grits for Use In Poultry Feeds 
(New Hompshire Chicks, 6-Week Test) 


Av. weight Feed/ Arched Beak 
(gm.) gain beak necrosis 
589.4 2.41 0 0 
$17.0 2.52 14 
540.0 2.54 0 
312.2 3.50 22 
302.5 3.38 1 


Ration 
Control . 
Control + 10% linseed oil meal . 
Control + 10% linseed grits 
Control + 30% linseed oil mea! 
Control + 30% linseed grits . 
Control + 30% linseed oil meal 

+ pyridoxine (7 ppm.) 
Control + 30% linseed grits 

+ pyridoxine (7 ppm.) 317.1 3.24 0 
Control + 30% water-treated 

linseed oil meal ee 306.5 

Ref.: ADM Research Problem, 8299.14, 1951.) 


2 
0 
a 
2 


350.0 3.42 24 


3.90 2! 


form. It was concluded that the mu- 
cilage causes the meal to stick to the 
chick’s beak, thus causing a necrosis 
and malformation of the beak. This, 
in turn, interferes with the chick’s 
picking up the feed. Sticky droppings, 
resulting in pasted vents, “‘balled-up’”’ 
toes and wet, messy litter were also 
observed when the higher levels of 
linseed were fed as meal. 

The ADM investigators expanded 


several methods of treating linseed 
oil meal in an attempt to improve its 
nutritive value for growing chicks. 
They found that a marked improve- 
ment resulted when the linseed oil 
treated with water. This 
treatment consisted of wetting the 
meal with approximately two times 
its weight of water and letting the 
mixture stand for 18 hours at 37° C 
(98.6° F.). Their experiments showed 
that linseed oil meal treated in this 
produced significantly in- 
rrowth response in chicks in 


meal was 


manner 
creased 
( yarison with untreated linseed oil 
il. Both kinds of meal were evalu 
ted in the ration as the only source 
f supplementary protein 
Kratzer and his co-workers at Cali- 
fornia found that when linseed oil 
meal was treated with water (a 1:3 
meal-tap water mixture) and allowed 
to stand for 12 hours at 22° C. (71.6° 
F’., approximately room temperature), 
with subsequent drying before being 
mixed into the ration, the growth re- 
» in chicks was as good as when 
the meal was treated for longer pe- 
riods of time 
Pyridoxine Deficiency 
researchers were 
linseed oil 


These California 
able to show that 
meal, fed at the 30% level in the 
ration, produced an apparent pyri- 
doxine (vitamin B,) deficiency, even 
though the ration contained many 
times the amount of this vitamin nor 
mally required by chicks for optimum 
This indicated deficiency 
could be prevented by adding syn 
thetic pyridoxine to the ration or by 
treating the linseed oil meal with wa- 
ter in the manner described above 

Investigators at Macdonald College 
(Canada) reported that the detrimen- 
tal effects resulting from the use of 
nseed oil meal in chick starting ra- 
tions were partly overcome when the 
meal was processed to a granular 
texture. While this favorable effect 
was found to be independent of the 
improvement obtained when supple- 
mentary pyridoxine was fed, it was 
of the same beneficial magnitude. 


Problems With Mucilage 

These Canadian workers also found 
that the presence of mucilage in lin- 
seed oil meal was an important fac- 
tor responsible for its low nutritive 
value in rations for chicks. In addi- 
tion, they proved conclusively that 
the depression in growth resulting 
from the feeding of linseed oil meal 
was not due to the presence of cy- 
inogenetic glucosides or trypsin in- 
hibitors in the meal. 

Hayward and his associates, in the 
laboratory of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., confirmed the 
results of the Canadian work with 
regard to the benefits to be derived 
from the preparation of linseed oil 
meal in granular (grits) form for 
use in chick starter rations. The data 
from one of the ADM tests is pre- 
sented in Table 9. 

It will be readily observed that the 
incidence of arched beak and beak 
necrosis in the chicks increased when 
the linseed oil meal was incorporated 

the ration in the finely-ground 


growth 


research 
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performance 
at reduced 


these studies to include turkey poults, 
with essentially the same results as 
depicted above with chicks. However, 
they were not able to demonstrate 
any significant improvement by treat- 
ing the linseed oil meal with water or 
by feeding supplemental pyridoxine. 
Other Chick Studies 

More recently (1955), Schlamb and 
his fellow researchers at North Da- 
kota have studied this problem by 
separating linseed oil meal into hulls 
and cotyledon fractions. Since the 
hull fraction, credited as the source 
of most of the mucin in flaxseed, 
supported surprisingly good growth 
in chicks in comparison to the whole 
meal and the cotyledon fraction, 
these results have been interpreted 
to mean that the mucilage is not re- 
sponsible for the growth depression 
reported on several occasions for lin- 
seed oil meal where it has been used 
experimentally at relatively high lev- 
els. This work is being continued un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Kloster- 
man at the North Dakota station. 


from farrowing through finishing... 
for breeding, 


gestating, lactating sows 


bordens 
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COSt - swine—a 


In view of its exveptional value in 
the feeding of other classes of live- 
stock and the limitations imposed by 
its chemical and physical properties, 
it has not been considered practical 
to use linseed oil meal at extensive 
levels in poultry rations. 

However, linseed oil meal is rec- 
ommended to be used at the rate of 
2.5% in formulations for chicken and 
turkey all-mash starting and growing 
feeds (other than broiler feeds), and 
at the 5% level in poultry laying 
and breeding mashes. These laying and 
breeding feeds are formulated to be 
fed in equal parts with grain, result- 
ing in a level of about 2.5% of lin- 
seed oil meal in the complete ration. 

In the event of an emergency or 
improved economics with regard to 
the use of linseed oil meal as a source 
of protein, the above-recommended 
levels may be safely doubled, pro- 
vided the linseed oil meal is used 
as grits or in granular form, or pro- 
vided the mixed feed is fed as pellets 
or in the form of granules. From 3 
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to 5% of linseed oil meal may be 
used satisfactorily in poultry station 
fattening feeds. 


Selenium Poisoning 

It is generally recognized that pro- 
tein can effectively reduce the sever- 
ity of selenium poisoning. However, 
there is considerable divergence of 
opinion as to the degree of protection 
that may be expected from the use of 
the various types of supplements 
which have been investigated. South 
Dakota researchers have done consid- 
erable work on this problem and 
have found linseed oil to be more ef- 
fective than purified casein in pro- 
tecting rats against poisoning with 
selenium. 

These South Dakota workers have 
presented evidence which suggests 
that the active protective principle 
of the linseed oil meal is not the pro- 
tein fraction. The fat fraction has not 
been found to be active in this re- 
spect. Extraction with 50% ethyl al- 
cohol at 70° C. (158° F.) indicates 
that this is a successful means of ex- 





tracting and concentrating the pro- 
tective principle. In view of this fact, 
mucilage is ruled out as the protective 
agent since this extraction procedure 
concentrates the mucilaginous mate- 
rial in the residual meal. 

Other South Dakota investigations 
have revealed the protection given 
by linseed oil meal against selenium 
poisoning in pigs. Further work at 
this station indicates that this supple- 
ment is effective as a preventive of 
selenium poisoning in poultry. A 
study of the effect of selenium in 
sheep rations, in which medium and 
high protein_rations, containing 16% 
and 25% of linseed oil meal were fed, 
showed that both of these rations 
were effective against the detrimen- 
tal effects of the selenium in com- 
parison with a low protein ration 
which did not contain linseed oil 
meal. 


Muscular Dystrophy Preventive 


Strangely enough, even though lin- 
seed oil meal acts as an effective 
agent in preventing selenium poison- 





ing, Cornell investigators found that 
its selenium content (1.18 ppm) w 

beneficial in preventing muscular 
dystrophy in lambs. Proctor and his 
associates (Cornell) found that feed 
ing linseed oil meal for one month 
(prior to lambing) to ewes on a ra 
tion known to produce muscular dys- 
trophy was equally as effective in 
preventing this condition in lambs as 
the feeding of vitamin E supplements 
Since selenium, fed at the rate of 1 
ppm in the ration of ewes, was found 
to be most effective in preventing 
this disease, these workers have con 


cluded that the protective actior 

the linseed oil meal was due to its 
selenium content. The results of 
their studies are given in Table 10 


Research on this problem is 
being carried on at Oregon St 
College. 

Bartley (Kansas, 1957) reported 
the results of some very interesting 
experimentation in which it was 
shown that feeding linseed oil meal to 
cows before pasturing on legume pas 


also 
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TABLE 10. Selenium, Vitamin E and Linseed 
Oll Meol as Preventives of Muscular 
Dystrophy in Lambs 


% 
No. of Inci Inci 
Ration lambs dence dence 
Basal is 8 444 
Basal—linseed oil 
mea! 14 2 14.3 
Basal—selenium 2! ! 48 
Basal—vitamin E 16 2 13.3 
Ref Jou Animal Science, '7:No. 4, 1183 
1958 
tures appeared to reduce the inci 


dence of bloat and cause the condi 
tion to subside more rapidly. It was 
that the “mu 
cin” in the linseed oil meal could be 
responsible for the protective 
of this supplement. It is our under- 
standing that further investigation is 
being carried on at the 
tion on 


postulated by Bartley 


action 


Kansas sta 
this beneficial effect of lin- 
oil meal 


seed 


Carcass Effects 


In October, 1956, the 
ers reported the 


cattle 


Iowa work- 
results of a beef 
test in which they 
found that the use of linseed oil meal 
in the ration improved the market 
value of cattle that were fed stil- 
bestrol. The cattle fed the ration con- 


feeding 


taining linseed oil meal and stilbes 
trol returned a greater margin per 
steer over feed cost than the other 
rations evaluated in this test 

A 112-day cattle feeding test was 
reported by researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in September, 
1957. Linseed oil meal and soybean 

meal were fed separately and in 


and/or 
irdiess of whether 
t was fed alone or in combination 
with the additives, linseed oil meal 
produced slightly faster gains and the 
inseed oil meal-fed cattle brought a 
higher price on the market and their 
‘arcasses graded higher than the cat- 
tle in the oil meal lots 


nbination with stilbestrol 


rerramycin. Reg 


soybean 


During the past three years or so 
the National Flaxseed Pfocessors 
Assn. has cooperated with Purdue 
University and Iowa State College in 
feeding trials with linseed oil meal 

] fract (extracts) prepared 

1 water treatment of flaxseed 
Steer Trials 

‘he tests « ducted at Purdue have 
been feed-lot trials with fattening 
cattle. The results of a study with 
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Who Says...? “4 


The girls at the henhouse know the answer .. . 


it to poultrymen every day. 


economy 


Hens prefer soft reef EGGSHELL BRAND over calcium substitutes. 
preter it. 


That's why poultrymen 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 


BALTIM RE MARY 


and they're proving 


EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell rings up the dealer's cash register so 
often because it's tops in the field for digestibility, palatability and (Ref.: 


TABLE 11. 


Avy. daily 
gain (ib.) 


Soybean oil meal se sce Oe 
Purdue Supplement A with 

soybean oil meal 
Purdue Supplement A with 

linseed oil meal ... 
Purdue Supplement A with 

cottonseed meal 
Purdue Supplement A with 

soybean oil meal and 5% urea... 
Purdue Supplement A with 

linseed oil meal and 5% urea . 2.44 


Supplement 


steers during 1956-57 are shown in 
Table 11. 

Six lots of 12 steers each, average 
initial weight 520-526 lb., were fed 
for a period of 213 days in this test. 
The cattle were full-fed a grain ra- 
tion of eight parts of ground ear 
corn to one part of supplement. These 
results serve to confirm the data 
from innumerable other trials in that 
the feeding of linseed oil meal pro- 
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degree slope for free flow of any hog feed. The 
wide roof hatch permits filling to capacity and 
makes checking of feed easy. 


An adjusting screw at each corner of the feeder 
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desired setting to prevent overfilling troughs and 
wasting feed. With a wrench locknuts are tightened 
to hold the baffle in place. 


Used as an inside feeder, the storage bin can be 
filled either through the roof with a LEMANCO 
ROOF DOOR over each feeder, or the auger can 
be swung in under the roof if high enough. 
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LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


for further information write or telephone 


P.O. Box 1010 GADSDEN, ALABAMA 


Tel. Liberty 7-5472 





Evaluation of Protein Supplements in Cattle Feeding Trials, 1956-57 


Margin per 
steer* 
—$9.38 


Feed cost per 
cwt. gain 


$18.68 


Selling price 
per cwt 


$20.50 
18.54 21.75 — 6.44 
17.90 22.00 —12.00 
19.22 21.50 — 0.12 
17.89 22.00 —11.77 


17.00 22.50 —23.36 


*includes both the cost of the steer and the feed cost. 
American Feed and Grain, November, 


1957.) 


duced an animal for which the pack- 
er buyer was willing to pay more 
money, thus resulting in a greater 
return to the feeder. In addition, 
these data indicated a definite com- 
plementary effect between the pres- 
ence of linseed oil meal in the ra- 
tion and the utilization of urea. 

This work was repeated at Purdue 
during 1957-1958 with heifers. While 
the final results of this test have 
not been published as yet, we have 
been told by Beeson and his asso- 
ciates that the outcome confirms 
their earlier work with steers. 

These studies are being continued 
under the auspices of NFPA this year 
at Purdue and along a slightly dif- 
ferent line of attack at the Iowa sta- 
tion. 

Iowa Studies 


The work carried on at Iowa, un- 
der the sponsorship of NFPA during 
1957 and 1958, was primarily con- 
cerned with the evaluation of a mucil- 
aginous extract of flaxseed in the 
feeding of beef cattle and sheep. Re- 
search personnel at the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. were instrumental in 
working out the mechanics of prepar- 
ing the extract and the method 
whereby it was incorporated into the 
ration. 

The data from a preliminary 74-day 
feeding trial, in which flaxseed ex- 
tract was fed to heavy steers (aver- 
age weight 1,131 lb.), showed an im- 
provement in rate of gain, feed effi- 
ciency, feed cost and dressing per- 
centage resulting from the feeding 
of the extract. The mucilaginous ex- 
tract was fed in conjunction with 
a basal supplement containing no lin- 
seed oil meal and the comparison was 
made within the basal supplement. 

At the recent Iowa State College 
Cattle Feeders’ Day (March 10, 
1959) a progress report was given on 
a trial presently being conducted to 
determine the optimum amount of 
protein supplement required in fat- 
tening cattle, the relative merits of 
a combination of linseed oil meal 
and urea as a supplemental mixture 
and to determine whether linseed oil 
meal imparts “bloom” to the hair- 
coat when stilbestrol is fed as an ad- 
ditive to the ration for fattening cat- 
tle. This test has approximately two 
more months to continue before the 
cattle will be slaughtered and carcass 
data collected. 

The preliminary results from this 
trial indicate that the level of lin- 
seed oil meal in the ration is direct- 
ly correlated with the degree or ex- 
tent of “bloom” on the hair-coat of 
the cattle. For example, steers re- 
ceiving 0.3 lb. of linseed oil meal in 
their daily ration had 10% more 
“bloom” than steers receiving no lin- 
seed oil meal. When the level of lin- 
seed oil meal was increased to 0.7 
Ib. per head per day, the “bloom” was 
increased to 52% over the controls 
Increasing the level to 14 Ib. in- 
creased the “bloom” to 60% over 
that of the steers receiving no lin- 
seed oil meal. 

Measurement of “Bloom” 

A very novel and interesting piece 
of equipment was developed by Sum- 
mers, the Iowa researcher who con- 
ducted this experiment. Working on 
the theory that “bloom” is actually 
light reflected from the hair-coat of 
the animal, he was successful in de- 
veloping a highly sensitive light me- 
ter with which he was able to record 
differences in the intensity of the re- 

(Turn to page 50) 


























Eight minute “flip” speeds his grain 
to Europe. At Port Cargill, Minnesota, a giant 
boxcar is flipped on end, and 2,000 bushels of this 
farmer’s grain are unloaded in just eight minutes. 
Over the rivers, lakes and seas of the world Cargill 
employs fleets of barges and ocean-going vessels to 
hurry the grain to distant ports. Through a complex 
network of transportation and storage, Cargill extends 
the arm of the American farmer to feed hungry 
mouths in hundreds of markets from Italy to India. 
And like the tides of the ocean, the benefits come 
flowing back and deposit themselves where they 
started ...on the American farm. It’s another 
example of how Cargill extends the reach of this 


important businessman—the American farmer. 
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Brand of hydroxyzine hydrochloride 


Boosts Beet Gains (s 


IN FEEDLOT ON RANGE 


Results from 35 trials with Tran-Q show it increased A field trial at Montgomery Ranch, Lima, Montana, 
beef gains up to 26% . . . feed efficiency up to 23% shows an extra $9.62 profit over feed costs by adding 
... profits up to $11.13 per head. Tran-Q to a range supplement (see full report at right). 


| TRAN-Q 





BY ITSELF OR IN COMBINATION WITH TERRAMYCIN’ AND STILBESTROL 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Tran-Q, a unique member of In a controlled feedlot trial using a “‘regular’’ ration: 

the tranquilizing drug family, e Adding stilbestrol improved gains 17%; feed efficiency 13%. 

is an entirely new feed ingre- e Adding Terramycin improved gains 11%; feed efficiency 9%. 

dient. Extra gains and feed e Adding both Terramycin and stilbestrol improved gains 23%; feed efficiency, 167 
efficiency you get from Tran-Q e AND adding Tran-Q in all four cases—by itself ...or with Terramycin. ... or stilbe: 


are not available from any trol...or both... improved gains an average of 12%; feed efficiency 7%. 


other source. 


A Great New Beef Feed 
Sales Tool 


Tran-Q has increased gains, feed efficiency and profit ABOVE the 
extra benefits provided by stilbestrol & Terramycin. It has been 
tested and used profitably (alone and in combination) on the range 
and in the feedlot. 

[t’s a great new sales tool for you. Your feeds containing Tran-Q 
give extra performance . . . help customers make extra profits. It 
helps your feeds win customer preference . . . expand your beef and 
sheep feed markets. 

Look what stilbestrol did for your beef feed sales. Now Tran-Q, i 
an entirely new additive, can do the same. And backed by such out- *K Boosts sheep gains up to 28% 
standing performance at colleges, in feed] n the range, Tran- - 
meine = saa coun setential eedlot and on the rang Q * Improves feed efficiency as much as 22% 

Tran-Q helps make a better feed . . . a feed which comes a step 
closer to the ideal performance and profit desired by livestock pro- 6 Increased average return per head as 
ducers. 

Ask your Pfizer representative for more details about Tran-Q, the much as $1.71 above the cost of Tran-Q. 
revolutionary new feed ingredient. He can supply you with Tran-Q, 
Terramycin, Terramycin plus stilbestrol and Pfizer Vitamin A 
Palmitate in Gelatin. 

















TRAN-Q sold Mr. Montgomery 
on a range supplement program 








Basic ration used in test was a pelleted supple- 
ment fortified with Pfizer Vitamin A Palmitate 
in Gelatin and Terramycin. 700 head received 
this ration. 867 head were fed the same ration 
to which Tran-Q had been added 
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After a Tran-Q trial with over 1,500 steers (867 head received Before switching to a range supplement feeding 
program, the Montgomery Ranch range-reared 


Tran-Q in their ration; 700 did not), Mr. Montgomery offered their yearlings. Their last bunch on this pro- 


: gram had an average scale weight after shrink 
this summary of results: of 694 Ibs. Last year, Montgomery used a range 
supplement with Tran-Q. These steers aver 
aged 850 lbs an increase of 156 Ibs. These 
results show it pays to use a range supplement 
And it pays to fortify it with Tran 8 
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“‘The cattle industry is seeing many management and operational 
changes. For example, this experiment proved to me that use of 
tranquilizer will play an important part in rangeland supplemen- 
tation programs. 


“Just a few of the real benefits of Tran-Q were: HERE ARE THE sone. 

















‘*__ greatly increased weights, higher grade and quality. 

‘*__ improved livestock temperament which resulted in practically Conte (1) Tren-Q 
no fence-trailing, allowed easy handling and created a general at- — 
titude of well-being. Ne. dave <2) ° a6? 

“*_ improved, and thus more profitable range management. As Sv. tnttiet 8. ie = + 
the result of wise locating and relocating of automatic feeders, we oe. Cais 270% 3109 

were able to make more efficient use of range grass. an. Sov oe ‘ ase 
" “To me, this is progress—intelligent change which the entire pga nny —.. xn. 
cattle industry could adapt to help maintain its competitive posi- OS a 

tion today.” + bk. a > 3.07 
Ruban i 16.95 
Wayne W. Montgomery, Jr. pared on nh SE “9.62 
part owner and manager of the Montana Ranches Supplement of Tren Q group contained 1.675 mg. Tran-Q (hydroxy 

of the Montgomery Ranch, Lima, Montana 2. May 16-—October 4. 1958. °°" al 

4 ent $56 4 ‘ eme 
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630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 








Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. 


Science for the world’s well-being* 1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 
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William P. Brown 


JOINS BORDEN—William P. Brown 
has been appointed manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion for the 
feed supplements department of the 
Borden Special Products Co. He pre- 
viously was with the international 
division of the Vick Chemical Co., 
and before that served as sales pro- 
motion manager of the Sessions 
Olock Co. 





flected light. In the past, the evalu- 
ation or determination of “bloom” 
has been based entirely on visual ob- 
servation with a resultant wide diver- 
gence in the values placed on the 
same animal or group of animals by 
different observers. This is the first 
instance in which a device or meth- 
od has been perfected which will 
place a numerical evaluation on vary- 
ing degrees of “bloom.” 

Summers also pointed out that the 
results of this test to date indicate 
the costs of gains in fattening cattle 
can be definitely reduced by using a 
combination of urea and linseed oil 
meal as the source of supplemental 
protein. Good performance was ob- 
tained when urea was used to sup- 
ply part of the protein equivalent. 

The beef cattle researches re- 
viewed here leave little doubt but 
what present-day studies are con- 
firming the results years ago of nu- 
merous tests at state agricultural ex- 
periment stations, as well as confirm- 


ing the claims made through genera- 


tions by practical feeders that lin- 
seed oil meal has no equal among 
commonly used feed supplements for 
producing unmistakable “hair coat 
bloom” and top-notch condition in 
fat cattle, making them sell better, 
dress higher and yield more top- 
grade meat when marketed. 

It would seem that the meaning- 
ful significance of confirming the re- 
sults of years ago with linseed lies 
in the fact that in these feeding trials 
of recent years linseed oil meal not 
only excelled other commonly-used 
protein supplements, but it did this 
with or without some of the popular 
present-day additives, such as stilbes- 
trol, antibiotics and urea. Further- 
more, it appears that perhaps linseed 
meal’s unique properties are of great- 
er importance today than in former 
years due to the general use made 
now of these additives (hormones, 
antibiotics and urea), all of which 
tend to stimulate rapid gains in cat- 
tle but usually at some sacrifice in 
the degree of condition of the finished 
cattle. The proper combination of lin- 
seed and urea, with the correct level 
of hormone as well as antibiotic, will, 
in view of current scientific findings 
and feeding practices, constitute the 
perfect combination of additives in 
the beef cattle supplement for maxi- 
mum profits from fattening beef cat- 
tle. This would be accomplished 
through more rapid gains, improved 
feed efficiency, top selling price, a 
higher dressing percent and higher 
carcass grades. 

Research in Progress 

It is gratifying to know that at 
least a few research projects are in 
progress, even though more projects 
are needed, intended to explore such 
things as (1) the factor(s) in linseed 
oil meal responsible for the several 
separate functions accredited to lin- 
seed; (2) the extent and mode of 
action of linseed’s mucin or mucilag- 
inous substance; (3) the optimum lev- 
el and length of time for feeding lin- 
seed oil meal to fattening cattle for 
best results in terms of feed lot per- 
formance, selling price, dressing per- 
cent and carcass grades, and (4) the 
correct level for linseed and urea 
in a combination supplement for ru- 
minants, especially for fattening cat- 
tle. 

The researches summarized here 
are just a start as to nature and 
scope on an over-all series of studies 
that would seem justified for this 
unusual ingredient, linseed oil meal 
It seems to us that the development 
by Summers and associates at Ames 


(lowa State College of Agriculture) 
of a “gadget” for recording “hair 
coat bloom” accredited to linseed, 
and to linseed alone, could very well 
go down in scientific history as the 
turning point in these researches on 
linseed. The use of such a metering 
device should encourage an extension 
of these studies on linseed oil meal 
to dairy cattle of different ages and 
to other ruminants where a suitable 
end point or numerical value has 
been lacking these many years as a 
logical means for systematically eval- 
uating the several acclaimed merits 
of linseed oil meal for all types and 
kinds of ruminants 


Alebemn Reports Boost 
In Feed Tonnage Sold 


MONTGOMERY, ALA Poultry 
feed tonnage sold in Alabama during 
the month of March led the state’s 
over-all feed tonnage sold to a 6% 
gain over March, 1958, the Alabama 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

March’s total was 108,758.54 com- 
pared with 102,778.63 during March 
a year earlier. Poultry feeds, with a 
total of 72,371.86 tons this year, com- 
pared with 61,954.73 during March, 
1958, accounted for about 67% of 
all feed tonnage sold. 

Poultry feeds and hog feeds were 
the only two varieties to show an in- 
crease. Hog feeds made a mild in- 
crease from 5,319.94 in March, 1958, 
to 5,889.06 during March of this year 
Horse and mule feed, dairy feed, oil 
meals, cereal by-products, molasses 
and other feeds all showed a drop 
from the previous March. 
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Enacts Poultry Bill 


SALEM, ORE.—A bill given final 
passage by the Oregon legislature 
provides that all fryers sold in Ore- 
gon must carry a label showing the 
state where they originated and also 
proclaiming that no food preserva- 
tives have been used. Sen. Robert 
Straub, Springfield, who handled the 
bill in the senate, declared that the 
influx of fryers from the South has 
depressed the Oregon market. 

aeememiiiines = 
HOLDS GRAND OPENING 

FLUGSTAD, IOWA The Flug- 
stad Farmers Cooperative recently 
held grand opening of its new feed 
mill. The plant has 22 bins, and 
equipment includes a Strong-Scott 
mill, Jacobson mixer and Roskamp 
roller 











. BULK UNLOADER 


nger’s 7 _new 


FOR 


( Flat Bed Trucks— Economical 
‘| Mill to Farm Deliveries. 


Handle both bagged and bulk feeds, (mash, pellets, 
crumbles, etc.) and whole grains in a single flat bed 
truck. Horizontal unloader recessed in floor of 
truck. Vertical boom is 7 feet high (extra height 
optional). 14 ft. unloading boom will rotate 360 
degrees and may be elevated to 18 ft. above ground 
level with hydraulic hand pump furnished with 


unit. Entire unit is power driven from power take off. 


A 








Write for information giving dimensions 


and make of your truck bodies. 


nger Gyixer Mfg. Co. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


. PHONE 111 


May be installed in your own shop. 


Standard of the Industry for Liquid Feed 
Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipment 


|Feeding Test Reports 


Scheduled for Annual 


Oregon Field Days 


CORVALLIS, ORE Oregon pro- 
ducers of beef cattle and swine will 
be guests at the annual Beef Cattle 
and Swine Field Days to be held at 
Oregon State College here May 18-19. 

Scheduled for the two-day program 
are reports designed to bring pro- 
ducers up to date on research and 
other developments. 

Sponsored jointly by the dairy and 
animal! husbandry department at 
Oregon State and the Western Oregon 
Livestock Assn., the program will be 
devoted May 18 to cattlemen and the 
following day to swine producers 

One of the highlights of the beef 
cattle program will be a repurt on 
recent developments in beef cattle 
nutrition. Speakers will be Dr. J. E. 
Oldfield, Dr. D. S. Church and Dr. 
D. C. England, all members of the 
animal nusbandry staff. They will dis- 
cuss “White Muscle Disease,” ‘Pellet 
Feeding” and “Results of Feeding 
Experiments,” respectively. 

Also planned for the day are re- 
ports on livestock research under way 
in Oregon, breeding research, red 
meat determination and a tour and 
demonstrations at the college barns. 

Swine producers will hear Dr. Old- 
field discuss “Feeding Preweaning 
Pigs,”’ and they will also be given an 
address on “Improvement of Barley 
Rations” by L. M. Larsen. Discussions 
are also scheduled on swine disease 
prevention, commercial hog raising 
swine breeding research, swine test- 
ing and a tour of the barns where 
visitors will be given reports on feed- 
ing experiments. 

Planned for each day is a panel- 
question period when producers can 
ask the speakers questions. A high 
light of the event is a dinner the eve 
ning of May 18 when Mrs. Lois Sa- 
ther, a member of the Oregon State 
College food and dairy technology 
department, will talk on the subject 
“On the Front Burner Through Re- 
search.” 


W. E. Mullin to Head 


Minneapolis Group 


MINNEAPOLIS W. E. Mullin, 
Mullin & Dillon Co., has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers Assn. for 1959-60. Other new 
officers are Thomas F. Toohey, Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Assn., first 
vice president; John Cole, Cargill 
Inc., second vice president, and Pete 
Stallcop, Northwest Country Eleva- 
tor Assn., secretary. 

Newly-elected directors are Brooks 
Fields, Burdick Grain Co., and A. H 
Anders, Central Soya Co 

Reelected directors are John H 
Dunn, Van Dusen-Harrington Co 
Allan L. Burdick, Burdick Grain Co 
and Donald Fraser, Cereal Grading 
Co 


——___—__—»- 
$250,000 Mill Fire 

WATERTOWN, WIS An earls 
morning fire recently destroyed the 
Old Elms Mill here, said to be one of 
the largest feed mills in southern 
Wisconsin. Losses were estimated at 
$250,000. The mill included a four- 
story grain elevator with a capacity 
of 300,000 bu. Offices of the firm, 
located street from the 
mill, did not burn 
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in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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VERNON FREDERICKSEN, WALLINGFORD, IOWA 
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“I definitely plan to use 
Hygromix from now on” 


“Worming pigs used to be a big problem. It was hard to 
| get them to take enough in the water, and it slowed their 


gains, too. Hygromix feeds do the job automatically.” 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Vernon Fredericksen understands well why Hygromix 
brings an entirely new concept of worm control to 
swine management. He wraps it up neatly with this 
observation: “‘Worms you see have already done 
their damage.” 

| Hygromix in feed protects pigs throughout the critical 
growing period. Also, by killing baby roundworms, 
nodular worms, and whipworms day after day as 
they enter the intestinal tract, Hygromix prevents 
them from doing intestinal damage or ever reaching 
egg-laying maturity. 


Proving that he understands the significance of his 








“We think controlling worms with Hygromix will save a lot of feed,” says Vernon 
Fredericksen (right) and feed manufacturer's representative Warren Christensen. 





own statement, Vernon conducted a simple test. 
“Last fall I checked some of my 135-140-lb. Hygro- 
mix-fed pigs,” he describes. “I locked them up in- 
dividually and gave them a heavy dose of purge-type 
wormer with a syringe. Over a 36-hour period I 
checked the stools from each pig. I couldn’t find 
a single worm! 


“T repeated the test this spring on two pigs out of 
each litter. Again, I couldn’t find any worms. Believe 
me, when you don’t have the worm problem, you’re 
rid of a big headache. For one thing, my pigs finish 
much more evenly than before Hygromix.” 





| HYGROMIX® 





Makers of STILBOSOL® 
(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 


(S hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly 








Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin By2 


| Micro-Pen™< (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


1h ELI LILLY AND COMPANY « 


d ~ 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION «+ 
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INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Miayo's 
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woustom, Texas 


PLA-SIZE 





MAYO SHELL CORP. 


TEXAS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Hetrogen K is available as an easy to use premix and as a free flowing concentrate. Recom- 
mended for medication of drinking water. For complete information, write or call collect: 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. LOcust 1-8225 
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.. e 4c CAPACITIES THEY WANT! 


THE RUGGED CONSTRUCTION THAT SELLS! 


BUILT TO OUTLAST...OUTPERFORM THEM ALL 


Stands up to roughest abuse from livestock and weather! Heavy rust-resisting 

Armco Zinegrip; sturdy angle iron bracing. It's round — fills from one position; 
ives maximum eating room. 12 oversize doors — plenty of headroom for largest 
ogs. Adjustable feed flow . . . no bridging. Heavy steel brace around top keeps 

feeder in perfect round, snug-fitting top slips on and off easily. Weatherproof 

... fodent-proof — eliminates feed waste. Your best bet yet 

for increased sales and more profits! 





Washington Cattle Talks Cover 
Nutrition, Breeding, Marketing 


By DR. L. A. DYER 
Washington State College 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Some 300 
persons attended the recent fifth an- 
nual Beef Cattle Day at the State 
College of Washington and heard 
nine reports on various phases of 
beef cattle breeding, nutrition and 
marketing. 

The program included the follow- 
ing talks: 

“Why $1 Steaks from 25¢ Cattle? 

The Way of Beef Prices and 
Spread,” by Dr. M. E. Ensminger. 

“Dwarf, Dwarf-Carrier and Dwarf- 
Like Cattle,” by Dr. E. S. E. Hafez. 

“Effect of Tranquilizers (Hydroxy- 
zine) on Cattle,” by A. T. Ralston. 

“Effects of Pellets, Hayfers and 
3, 3’ Diallylhexestrol on Fattening 
Steers,” by Dr. I. A. Dyer. 

“Cow Weights and Measurements 
and Their Relation to Weaning 
Weight of Calves,” by Dr. C. C. 
O’Mary. 

“Factors That Affect Digestibility 
of Feeds,” by W. K. Roberts. 

“Effect of Feed Additives on Car- 
cass Quality,” by E. H. Rupnow. 

“A Study of the Yearly, Seasonal 
and Area Variations of Vitamin A, 
Carotene and Certain Macro and 
Micro Elements in the Blood and 
Liver of Beef Cattle in the State of 
Washington,” by A. T. Ralston. 

“Outlook for Beef Cattle Prices,” 
by Karl Hobson. 


PRICE SPREAD—Dr. Ensminger 
started the program by summarizing 
the reasons for the spread between 
the price of cattle on foot and the 
retail price of beef. He indicated that 
those who compare on-the-foot with 
on-the-hook prices—those who are 
critical when steaks from choice beef 
cost about four times the price paid 
per pound for live cattle—sometimes 
fail to consider that an animal is not 
all meat, and that nature does not 
make many choice cuts or top grades. 

“They may fail to recognize that 
only a little more than half a steer 
is beef, and only 8% of it is sirloin 
steak,” he said. ‘““They sometimes for- 
get that only two loins can be ob- 
tained from each carcass upon 


| Slaughter. They may fail to recognize 


that not all meat animals are suit- 
for the more expensive cuts. 
They overlook the fact that a side of 
beef consists of stew meat, shanks, 
and shoulder roasts as well as fancy 
steaks and chops, and that there is 
trimming to do.” 

Dr. Ensminger said the price of 
the market animal is only one factor 
which determines what the housewife 
pays for meat. He noted that the to- 
tal cost also includes such expenses 
as freight, labor, packaging and risk. 

“Since these costs are fixed, a 
temporary drop in on-foot market 
prices may mean only a small reduc- 
tion at retail,” he commented. “Then, 
too, by-products are less profitable 
than in years gone by, with the re- 
sult that the packer must figure on 
making more money from the car- 
cass.” 


DWARFS — Dr. Hafez indicated 
that different types of dwarf and 
dwarf-like cattle have been observed 
in beef and dairy breeds. These types, 
he said, have been ascribed to a vari- 
ety of genetic factors resulting in 
small calves with different anatomi- 
cal abnormalities. 

Two possible reasons for the in- 
crease in snorter dwarfs were men- 
tioned by Dr. Hafez: 

“(1) It is possible that the dwarf 
gene is not completely recessive. 
Consequently, the carrier animals ex- 
hibit certain characteristics which 
cause breeders to favor them in se- 
lection, thus increasing the frequency 
of the dwarf gene. 

“(2) It is also possible that breed- 
ers could have accidentally selected 
for the dwarf gene if, purely by 





chance, the dwarf gene occurred in a 
few particularly popular sires.” 

Snorter dwarfs have a number of 
similar characteristics to other 
dwarfs or normal cattle. However, 
some differences do exist—among 
them are: 

1. Snorters have flaccid muscle tis- 
sue resulting in a pot belly. 

2. Many are chronic bloaters. 

3. Snorters have lower respiration 
rates, and lower hemoglobin, hemo- 
tocrit and white cell counts than nor- 
mal calves. 

Dr. Hafez pointed out that many 
studies have been made to perfect a 
“rapid” test for dwarf carriers but, 
at present, none are considered reli- 
able. “Since no satisfactory chemical 
or anatomical tests are available,” 
he said, “the pedigree information 
and progeny tests are in use today. 
Either of these tests are valuable in 
eliminating dwarfism but both are 
slow and expensive.” 


TRANQUILIZERS—Mr. Ralston 
discussed the use of tranquilizers in 
beef cattle rations, with most of his 
comments devoted to hydroxyzine 
(Tran-Q), since it has been released 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and has been used in a number 
of tests at the Washington station. 

An experiment using five levels of 
hydroxyzine hydrochloride was re- 
ported. These levels were 0, 2.5, 12.5, 
62.5 and 312.5 mg. per head per day 
in a barley-alfalfa type ration. Rates 
of gain were increased by .25 lb. over 
the control group when either 25 or 
12.5 mg. per head daily were fed. The 
62.5 mg. level produced gains com- 
parable to that of the control steers 
while the 3125 mg. level reduced 
gains .23 lb. below the control group 
Efficiency of feed utilization was 
13% higher than that of the control 
group when either 2.5 or 12.5 mg. of 
Tran-Q were fed. 

Mr. Ralston said fecal and urinary 
collections were made to determine 
metabolizable energy and the digesti- 
bility of the various nutrients. A pro- 
gressive decrease in the volume of 
feces and urine was noted as hy- 
droxyzine was increased. Although no 
visual sedation was observed, the ex- 
cretion data indicate that Tran-Q 
perhaps does have a sedative effect 
when given in larger than recom- 
mended quantities. 


PELLETING AND DIALLYL—Dr. 
Dyer discussed the merits of pellet- 
ing and emphasized that considerable 
variation in response to pelleting has 
occurred. 

Pelleting concentrates for cattle 
has not increased rates of gain and 
profit as has the pelleting of hay. Re- 
ports to date indicate that pelleting 
of hay results in increases in gain 
from 0 to 300%, with an average of 
approximately 30%. The response to 
pelleting or waferizing hay depends, 
of course, on the amount and kind 
of hay as well as to the size of cattle 
that are fed. 

Pelleting reduces labor, transporta- 
tion, storage and feeding costs and 
reduces waste. When a machine is 
perfected that will pellet or waferize 
from the windrow or as the hay is 
cut, the handling costs will be fur- 
ther reduced. 

Dr. Dyer and Mr. Rupnow reported 
that one of the newer additives, 3, 3’ 
diallylhexestrol (a diphenyl hexane 
derivative) has been used for two 
years at the Washington station. This 
compound (diallyl) increased gain by 
.35 Ib. and efficiency of feed utiliza- 
tion by 12% when 25 mg. were fed 
daily. Fifty mg. increased gains by 
25 lb. and efficiency of feed utiliza- 
tion by 10%. 

No side effects were observed at 
either of the diallyl levels. Immature 
intact female rats were fed various 
parts of edible and inedible meat 
from the diallyl fed steers. This test 
showed no estrogenic activity in the 
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Service has brought many sales honors to Mr. Divers. His office walls are decorated with trophies of accomplishment. 


“Our business has grown because 
we go out and work with farmers” 


—says Homer Divers, 
Divers Feed Store and Elevator, 
Auxvasse, Missouri 


Farmers around Auxvasse look upon Mr. 
Divers as an advisor as well as a feed and 
grain man... and for good reason. To his 
experience on a dairy and hog farm, he has 
added Purina Feeding Advisor training. 
Folks can depend on his advice to help 
them get better results. 

Divers Feed Store and Elevator operates 
as a service center for a community 12 
miles wide and 18 miles long. In this area, 
Divers delivers Purina Chows in bags or 
in bulk... picks up grain for Check-R- 
Mixing or for sale... weighs hogs and 
cattle to help farmers know their feed 
costs... operates a grain bank for the 
convenience and profit of customers. 


With demonstrations and group meetings, 
Mr. Divers carries late Purina Research 
findings to his customers and prospective 
customers. Such activities have added to 
farm income and profits of farmers around 
Auxvasse. 

Outstanding customer service has built 
Divers Feed Store and Elevator Company 
into one of the largest businesses in the 
Auxvasse market. 


» 


Mr. Divers stocks Purina Chows to fit the needs of his 
customers, whether they want a complete feed or a 
Check-R-Mix ration using local grains. 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 








Farm folks look to Mr. Divers for advice. Here, Everett “| fed exactly what the Check-R-Mixer 


Watwood (left) discusses a feeding problem with him. called for,” said Floyd Durks, “and my 
hogs averaged 203 pounds at the market 


when they were 4% months old.” 
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meat as a result of the diallyl. In 
addition, steers fed the diallyl were 
better marbled than control steers. 

Diallyl has not been released by 
FDA and consequently is not now on 
the market. Since this compound 
shows considerable promise in in- 
creasing performance and quality 
without producing side effects, it 
should be studied under a wide vari- 
ety of conditions. 


WEANING WEIGHT OF CALVES 
—Dr. O’Mary summarized the rela- 
tionship of cow weights and measure- 
ments to the weaning weight of their 
calves. He indicated that the wean- 
ing weights of calves should be ad- 
justed for age, sex and age of dam 
in order to do a better job of retain- 
ing cows in the herd on the basis of 
their performance. 

“It is important to stress longevity 
in cows,” he said, “since mature cows 
tend to produce heavier calves than 
do the younger cows.” 

The effects of cow weights on calf 
weaning weights are complicated by 
other factors, such as the cows’ milk 
production and the management con- 
ditions. Certain body measurements 
on cows may prove useful in predict- 
ing the weaning weights of their 
calves. 


FEED DIGESTIBILITY—Mr. Rob- 
erts stated that the lignin content of 


roughages affects digestibility and 
that the lignin content of a roughage 
will vary from one plant species to 


| another and within a species, depend- 


ing upon the stage of maturity. Gen- 
erally, as plants become more mature 
their lignin content also increases. 


| Lignin per se is highly indigestible. 


Furthermore, it exerts a masking ef- 
fect on some of the plant nutrients 
and makes them less readily digested. 


| From this it is evident that to attein 
| maximum utilization of forages they 


should be harvested at the proper 


| stage of maturity.” 


Another factor which limits diges- 
tion of low quality roughages is the 
lack of certain nutrients. This is 


| quite well shown by the effect that 
| mineral 


has on 
containing 


supplementation 
digestibility of rations 


| high levels of low quality roughages. 


A number of research workers have 


| shown that addition of alfalfa ash to 
| rations containing high levels of corn 
| cobs, cottonseed hulls or wheat straw 


will improve crude fiber digestion. 


| This response is probably due to an 


increase in activity of the micro- 
organisms in the rumen, which re- 


| sults in greater decomposition of the 
| cellulose in the roughage. 


TRACE MINERALS AND VITA- 
MIN A—Mr. Ralston reported on a 


| “trace mineral-vitamin A study” that 





} 
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has been in progress in Washington 
during the past two years. A total of 
20 cooperators provided 10 cows each 
which were bled and biopsied four 
times annually. These cooperators 
were located in the principal cattle 
producing areas of the state. 

Both blood and liver analyses indi- 
eated that vitamin A nutrition was 
adequate in Washington from 1956 to 
1958, he reported. It is conceivable 
that differences might occur in cows 
when the summers are dry and the 
following winter is cold and prolong- 
ed. Such conditions did not prevail 
during this study. 

In reference to the minerals, Mr 
Ralston indicated that the phy- 
siological importance of minerals has 
been apparent for many years. He 
said experimentation in the past 50 
years has established an essential 
dietary need for the following miner- 
als: Calcium, phosphorus, sodium, po- 
tassium, chlorine, magnesium, iron, 
sulfur, iodine, manganese, copper, co- 
balt and zinc. Many other minerals 
with no apparent function are found 
in the animal body. Some of these 
may be deposited in the tissue simply 
because of the large quantities in- 


| gested in the diet. This “non-func- 


tional” list is constantly becoming 


| smaller, as with each new biochemi- 
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PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SWELL PRODUCTS CO. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


# PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


HELPS YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS MAKE MORE MONEY 


Poultry raisers know that PILOT BRAND helps them get more high 
quality eggs with stronger shells... the kind that bring top prices 


in the market. 


Alert dealers, aware of the steady profits PILOT BRAND gives them, 
stock and display this best seller all of the time. And national 
advertising in leading farm journals and on 70 key radio stations 

is constantly increasing the demand for PILOT BRAND. 


It's good, profitable business to push PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell... 
the largest selling, finest quality eggshell material in the world. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 





cal technique, essential functions are 
found for them. 

It was reported that some 23 min- 
erals in the livers of the cows have 
been determined by spectrographic 
analysis. Copper was the only min- 
eral (for which normal liver levels 
have been established) found to be 
deficient in Washington. A definite 
copper deficiency was observed in 9 
of the 20 herds tested. 

Perhaps some of the remaining 11 
herds would have been deficient if 
they had not been supplemented with 
a mineral mixture containing copper 
or had not consumed hay purchased 
from a copper healthy area, Mr. Rals- 
ton said. 


BEEF CATTLE PRICE OUTLOOK 
—Mr. Hobson discussed beef cattle 
prices and the factors that affect 
them. He reported that a large part 
of the week-to-week and month-to- 
month changes in cattle prices are 
caused by changes in the supply of 
beef. Changes in beef supplies are 
due largely to changes in beef slaugh- 
ter in this country although the size 
of beef imports plays a noticeable 
role. Imports of beef and beef cattle 
into the U.S. in 1958 amounted to 
8% of the total beef consumed in 
the country. 

“Beef is a choice food that most 
people do not tire of even if they eat 
it every day,” Mr. Hobson said. “Most 
people will resist a decrease in the 
amount of beef they have to eat. 
They will bid up the price for beef 
substantially rather than reduce their 
consumption. At least this is true 
over short periods of a year or two. 
On the other hand, consumers are 
not likely to increase their consump- 
tion of beef very fast unless they 
notice that prices are substantially 
lower. Thus, a change in the supply 
of beef available per capita will bring 
a sharper change in prices, whether 
the change starts from a high per 
capita level of consumption or a low 
one. 

“Roughly, a 10% decrease in the 
per capita supply of beef from one 
year to the next will bring about a 
20% increase in the price of beef 
cattle. Likewise, a 10% increase in 
the per capita supply of beef will 
bring about a 20% decrease in the 
price of beef cattle at the farm or 
ranch.” 

The farmer demand for beef cat- 
tle is a very important factor in de- 
termining beef prices that is fre- 
quently overlooked. One of the major 
reasons why beef cattle prices in 
1958 were higher than in 1956 was 
that farmer demand was stronger, 
primarily because of the relief from 
drouth in the Southwest. 


Poultry By-Products 


Plant to Be Erected 


FAYETTEVILLE, N.C. — Process- 
ing of feed concentrates and stabil- 
ized fats is expected to be under way 
this fall at a new $1 million plant 
to be constructed here. 

Two buildings will be erected to 
house the operations of the Cape 
Fear Products, Inc., and National 
Processing Corp. Henry G. Swartz, 
president, and Milton S. Abelkop, 
treasurer, of the firms, will direct 
operations. 

According to reports, the plants will 
obtain material from poultry process- 
ing plants in this area and will dis- 
tribute finished products to North 
Carolina feed mills and for export. 
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Vitamin D Dosage 
For Milk Fever 


Prevention Cut 


WOOSTER, OHIO—New data re- 
leased recently by the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station indicates 
that dairymen who feed vitamin D 
during a short period before calving 
as a milk fever preventive can cut 
back the dosage without significant- 
ly reducing protection. 

An earlier Ohio report had indi- 
cated that protection can be gained 
by feeding 30 million units of vita- 
min D daily for three to seven days 


prior to calving. A field experiment | 


completed recently, however, indi- 
cates that the vitamin D dosage can 
be reduced from 30 million units 
daily to 20 million, Dr. J. W. Hibbs 
and Dr. W. D. Pounden reported in 
a recent issue of Ohio Farm & Home 
Research, station publication. 

The recent experiment, which be- 
gan in 1955, was carried out with 
the help of 30 Ohio Jersey breeders 
who agreed to cooperate with the 
station in feeding vitamin D con- 
centrates according 
Only cows in their herds that had 
previously had attacks of milk fever 
were used. Three vitamin D dosages 





to directions. | 


were tested: 15, 20 and 30 million | 


units daily. 

The researchers said results of the 
experiment show that when vitamin 
D is fed beginning five days before 
the due date and for not over seven 
days, 20 million units is as effective 
as 30 million units. About 80% pro- 
tection can be expected from either 
dosage. Because it is impossible in 
every case to predict the due date 
accurately, about one fourth of the 
cows were started a little too early 
or too late for maximum protection. 
But even in this group there was 
some protection. 

The procedure recommended by 
the authors was this: Beginning five 
days prior to the predicted due date, 
feed 20 million units of vitamin A 
daily, half in the morning and half 
in the evening. Continue until the day 
after the cow calves or for seven days, 
whichever comes first. In no case 
should vitamin D be fed more than 
seven days. This provides a margin 
of safety from toxic effects, the 
authors said. 





New Sales Tesvitery 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Monroe 
Grain Aeration Co., Piqua, Ohio, re- 
cently announced the establishment 
of its new western division sales ter- 


ritory, with headquarters in Hutchin- | 


son. The new territory will be under 
the direction of Raymond Monroe, 
partner in the firm, who said the 
company will continue to maintain its 

present facilities in Piqua. 

EE 

FEED MAN KILLED 

BURLINGTON, VT.—John P. Mc- 
Govern, 34, Jeffersonville, Vt., a two- 
term director of the Vermont Feed 
Dealers & Manufacturers Assn., 


(1950-1956) and general manager of | 


the T. J. McGovern Stores, Inc., was 
killed instantly when the car in which 
he was riding crashed into a tree. His 
brother, Thomas, driver of the car, 
suffered arm and leg fractures. Thom- 
as told police he fell asleep at the 
wheel. 





BEST - KNOWN, ALL - PURPOSE 
FARM DISINFECTANT SPRAY 


Y y y Yip Vp Yj 
ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
MFD. BY TOXITE LABORATORIES, INC 


Corn Industries Creates 


Public Relations Post 


WASHINGTON—The Corn Indus- 
tries Research Foundation, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Robert 
D. McMillen to a newly-created post 
of public relations manager. 

Mr. McMillen was assistant to the 
secretary of agriculture from 1954 to 
1958. He has been Washington editor 
of Farm Journal, associate editor of 
Pathfinder—Town Journal, assistant 
Sunday editor of the New Haven 
(Connecticut) Register, director of 
information for the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, of which he is 
still secretary, and an executive and 
consultant in agricultural and indus- 
trial public relations. 

The Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, Inc., serves the corn wet- 
milling industry, consisting of 11 
companies which manufacture starch, 
syrups, dextrose, oil, feedstuffs and 
other products from corn. 
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406 BROADWAY 


OTHER INSTALLATION POINTS: Portland, Ore.; East Grand Forks, Minn.; 
Mooresville, ind.; Jefferson, Ga.; 


LOAD or UNLOAD BULK FEED 
with the PAMCO BACK SAVER 


Attach this inexpensive AUGER UNIT to a grain box and 
you can handle any feed in bulk! 

®@ ideal for hoist trucks 

@ Complete hydraulic operation 
® Can load as easily as unload 


Will handle bulk feed grain 
or pellets 
® Minimum breakage of pellets 
Conversion units can be mount- 


ed on your present grain box. 


For Complete Information Write: 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


KEOTA, IOWA PHONE: ME 63071 


lewood, Cole.; 
Bridgeville, Del.; Litchfield, Minn.; Tulsa, Okla. 
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S A CAKE MIX 


GORTON’S fish-base BLENDS MAKE 
THE MOST PROFITABLE FEEDS 
YOU CAN SELL... FOR BROILERS, 
LAYERS, TURKEYS, HOGS. 


If you’re mixing your own brand of feeds, these New 
Englander products are for you! Ocean-Fresh Redfish 
meal, solubles from edible fish, and other farm-proven 
ingredients give them every essential vitamin, the high- 
est quality protein, and a full measure of unknown 
growth factors — everything your feeds need to boost 
egg production and hatchability, to produce max- 
imum feed efficiency in broilers, turkeys and hogs. The 
uniformity and potency of Gorton’s Blends are guaran- 
teed. Best of all, one of these great pre-mixes will com- 
pletely fortify any feed you mix. You save money, 
to say nothing of mixing time and inventory space. 
Write us today for the name of our distributor near 


you ask for our folder on Gorton’s Blends. 
Also ask about these other New Englander products: New 
Englander Vitalizer, to help guard dairy cows, beef 


cattle, and sheep against variations in roughage, Fish 


Meals, Condensed Fish Solubles, Vitamin Oils, and BHT. 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 Milk Street ¢ Boston 9, Mass. © HUbbard 2-1682 
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HAMMOND 


Screw Conveyor Systems 


FY wensas EFFICIENCY and EFFECT SAVINGS 
IN POWER AND MAINTENANCE! 


All components used in HAMMOND Screw Conveying Systems 

have outstanding features and are of finest, modern pw which 
roduces smooth, friction-less operation. You'll be happy with 
AMMOND. 


SCREW CONVEYOR Dactgreciglpciiny voir 


for Literature 4 HOFFMAN ST.. HAMMOND. INI 








KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 &. Le Selle H., Chleage 4, ili. Phone HArrisce 7-1528 
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Broiler Performance 
Test Results Reported 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Average 
live weight of broilers at eight weeks 
is still climbing in random sample 
meat performance tests at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas’ Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, according to Dr. N. 
R. Gyles, associate poultryman. 

Commercial entries in the test re- 
cently completed weighed an average 
of 3.17 lb. when eight weeks old to 
set a new high for the 14th such test. 
Males, separated from the females, 
averaged 3.48 lb. compared to 2.86 
for the females, which tended to have 
slightly more uniform carcasses than 
males. 

Experimental entries had an aver- 
age live weight of 2.95 lb. The aver- 
age for males was 3.16 lb. and for 
females it was 2.74 lb. Here, too, the 
females produced carcasses of slight- 
ly better uniformity. 

For the second consecutive test in 
which males and females were grown 





YOUR CUSTOM-FORMULATED 


la Feafe, 


IS PROCESSED BY 5 DISTINCT LABORATORIES ! 


Nopco-Pak as delivered to you represents 
the end-result of the scientific skills of five 
distinct laboratories at Nopco—Technical 
Development, Organic 


Service, Vitamin 


Research, Biological Research and the 


Assay Laboratory. 


Nopco’s large staff of scientists provide 
precisely the talent required to supply you 
with the ideal premixes for you—nutrition- 
ally and economically. The famous Nopco- 
Pak label represents years of accumulated 


experience in the nutritional field. 


When you mix Nopco-Pak with your feed, 
you can do so with the confident knowledge 
that you are creating the most salable feed 


possible—nutritionally, economically. 
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NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. @ Peoria, lil. e Richmond, Calif. 
Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 











NEW PRODUCT -— Darling & Co., 
Chicago, has introduced a new prod- 
uct—a mineral mixing concentrate in 
25-lb. bags. The company says the 
“25 Ib. of concentrate replaces 50 Ib. 
of ordinary mixing mineral.” C. C. 
(Chuck) Jensen, sales manager of the 
firm’s mineral feed division, says ad- 
vantages are in freight savings, small- 
er storage requirements and easier 
handling. The young lady is Pat Lee. 





separately, males produced more meat 
per pound of feed. Males of the com- 
mercial entries gained a pound on 
2.03 Ib. feed, while females required 
2.16 Ib. Over-all average for both 
sexes was 2.1 lb. of feed needed to 
produce a pound of chicken. 

For the experimental entries, the 
average ratio for both sexes was a 
pound of chicken on 2.07 Ib. feed. 
Males needed the same amount of 
feed (2.03 lb.) to produce a pound of 
chicken as for the commercial en- 
tries, but the experimental females 
needed 2.11 Ib. feed per pound of 
chicken compared to the 2.16 lb. feed 
requirement for the commercial en- 
tries. 


iin 


National Bag Sewing 
Contest to Be Held 


MEMPHIS — The National Cotton 
Council and the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Assn. have announced plans 
to sponsor a national bag sewing con- 
test as part of the women’s programs 
at 49 fairs in 33 states this summer 

The two top prizes in the contest, 
which will be open to anyone who 
sews, are a week’s visit to Hollywood 
in addition to cash, household appli- 
ances and merchandise gifts. 

Print or plain bags must be used 
for making all entries. Local winners 





| will enter the national finals, and the 


two champions, along with a third- 


| place winner receiving $250, will be 


selected at the finals Nov. 4 in Mem- 


| phis. 





WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 
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CORONET DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


is 18) 


LOWER DELIVERED COST 

Make room in your feed for more protein and high 
energy ingredients with 18% dust-free Coronet 
Defluorinated Phosphate. Higher analysis saves 
freight—results in lower delivered cost per unit 
of phosphorus. 


1949-—14.5% P_____ = 
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GRANULAR 

CDP is the only granular defluorinated phosphorus 
supplement . . . will not sift or settle after mixing 
and shipping . . . flows freely in all mixing equip- 
ment. Annoying dust is eliminated. 

HIGHEST AVAILABILITY 

CDP is all biologically useable phosphorus . . . tried 
and tested by state agricultural experiment stations 
and independent research laboratories not affiliated 
with Coronet. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


The analysis of CDP has been more than doubled Phosphorus Calcium Fluorine 
during the past fifteen years as Coronet research 18.0% min. 31.0% min. 0.18% max. 
develops methods to deliver an improved 34.0% max. 

phosphorus feed supplement at less cost. All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 mesh, plus or minus 5% 


Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 


CMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED @© NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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..+-dog food enriched 


with Seagram Solubles 


Seagram 


Yes, our canine friends go for Seagram Solubles in a big 
way. For Seagram Solubles abundantly supplies 

the important proteins, minerals and B-vitamins so 
important to a dog’s good health and coat, plus 

vital other natural growth factors. In addition to these 
nutritional benefits, Seagram Solubles is palatable . . . 
easily digestible with high TDN of 85%. So for greater 
efficiency and economy, use Seagram Solubles in 

your dog food mixture! 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Member Distillers Feed Research Council 
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Nutrition Studies 
Being Planned for New 
North Dakota Center 


FARGO, N.D.—Full capacity re- 
search operations are expected with- 
in a few months at the North Dakota 


Agricultural Experiment Station's 
new anima! nutrition research center 
here. 


A recent station announcement said 
projects now being planned will in- 
volve nutrition of cattle, sheep and 
swine “in a concentrated effort to 
seek out the most efficient and profit- 
making combination of North Dakota 
animals and North Dakota feeds for 
the farmers and ranchers of the 
state.” 

Hog feeding research will be moved 
into the facilities within the next few 
weeks, it was announced. Planned in 
the fall is a feeding project involving 





132 calves in a comparison study of 


grains and the physical 
which they can be fed, such as meal, 
pellets, or rolled, plus stilbestrol im- 
plants and other adjuvants. 


forms in | 


“With the sharp increase in inter- | 


est in feeding cattle in North Dakota 
as a means of marketing the state’s 
abundant high-quality feed grains in 
the form of finished meat animals, 
sound information based on feeding 
under actual conditions found in the 


| 


state is badly needed,” the announce- | 
ment said. “No cattle feeding trials | 


could be undertaken by the station 
until the center is finished because 
of the lack of facilities.” 

One project scheduled will attempt 
to find the most profitable type of 
processed feed—whether by pelleting, 
grinding, crimping, rolling, crushing, 
or a combination of methods. 

The California Pellet Mill Co. has 
presented the experiment station with 
a complete pelleting mill, now being 
installed. This equipment has a ca- 
pacity of about three tons an hour, 
and it is equipped to take dies to 
make pellets from 3/32 to % in. in 
diameter. The mill will be used in 


connection with other feed processing | 


equipment. 

Research with pelleted feeds is un- 
der way in North Dakota with beef 
cattle, sheep, swine and poultry, but 
the new plant will permit much 
greater experimental latitude with 
trial batches of feed, the announce- 
ment said. 

Experiment station research in pel- 
leted barley rations for swine has 
brought a new industry, the produc- 
tion of pelleted barley feeds, to the 
state. The experiment station an- 
nouncement said it is hoped further 
research will bring to light other uses 


for state products. 
cadeneniiietniidaesons ; 


Economists Want Free 


Farm Markets—Survey | 


CHICAGO — Farm programs have 
not substantially helped farmers, but 
have hurt taxpayers and commodity 
markets, declares Robert C. Liebe- 
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now, quoting results of a survey by 
agricultural editor John Strohm. 

Mr. Liebenow is president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. Strohm 
conducted his survey among agricul- 
tural economists of the Land Grant 
Colleges. 

Mr. Liebenow quoted parts of a 
Farm Journal article by Mr. Strohm, 
as follows: 

“1. Any laws further ham-stringing 
the free market will hurt the farmer, 
the consumer and the nation. 

“2. Legislation has not and cannot 
solve the farm problem, although the 
‘right kind might help.’ But few econ- 
omists believe we have had the right 
kind, and most are pessimistic about 
getting it in the future. 

“3. Schemes in foreign countries to 
guarantee all farmers a fair income 
have been costly failures. 

“4. The law of supply and demand 
is not out of date—there is no sub- 
stitute for the free market.” 

Mr. Liebenow’s comments appeared 
in a recent Board of Trade news re- 
port. “Some who read the Strohm 


» experts still stand fast 


survey might conclude that our agri- 
cultural economists show excellent 
hindsight. This is not so. These two 
surveys, spaced 12 years apart, show 
that economists disapproved of gov 
ernment price programs immediately 
after World War II, and that afte: 
another 12 years of federal failure to 
solve the basic problems, economic 
against gov 
ernment interference with marketing 
activities,” Mr. Liebenow said. 


New Distributor Named 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Highway 
Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, manu- 
facturer of spreaders and bulk ma 





terial delivery equipment, has an 
nounced that Heil Equipment Co. of 
Boston, Brighton, Mass., is a new 
distributor for the Iowa firm. Heil 
will sell and service Highway Equip 
ment’s New Leader spreaders and 
mobile blenders. The Massachusetts 
company will serve Maine, New 


Hampshire, Rhode Island and eastern 
Massachusetts 
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Iowa Professor Heads 


Staff at Texas Tech 


AMES, IOWA—Dr. Ralph Durham, 
Iowa State College professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, left his Iowa post 
May 1 to become head of the animal 
husbandry department at Texas Tech 
nological College, Lubbock 

Dr. Durham joined the Iowa State 
staff in 1955. He helped establish 
swine testing associations in about 40 
Iowa counties to improve market hog 
quality 

a 


Driers Installed 


MINNEAPOLIS Increasing use 


of grain driers by feed and grain 
firms is indicated in a recent report 
of installations by Daycom, Inc., Min 
neapolis, manufacturer of the Arid 


Aire driers. The report showed eight 
installations in a total of four states 
Five of the installations were made 
in Minnesota and one each in Texas 
Wisconsin and Indiana 
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SUTORBILT BLOWER SPEEDS 














OPERATION OF NEW DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE 





The-.advanced mobile feed mill pictured above 
prepares feed formulas right on the farm. De- 
veloped by the Daffin Manufacturing Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., it takes home grown grains 
and hays, grinds and blends them with mo- 
lasses and returns finished feed to storage 

. eliminating the trouble and expense of 
hauling. A compact Sutorbilt rotary positive 
pressure blower is the conveying force and 
provides a constant pressure of 4-6 Ibs. It 
moves the feed through the pipeline at a 
steady velocity, sufficient to unload a 1-ton 
mixer batch in 3 to 6 minutes, depending on 
the type of feed. The blower requires only 
ordinary lubrication and is practically 
maintenance-free. 


Trouble-free operation is only one of the 





1S WELL BUILT 






reasons why Sutorbilt blowers, gas pumps and 
vacuum pumps are specified by consulting 
and plant engineers as well as original equip 
ment manufacturers. Special features, such 
as heavy duty roller bearings, wide face 
herringbone gears and the Sutorbilt timing 
hub, are of the same first-class materials and 
workmanship as the basic units. Standard 
units are available in capacities to 20,000 
cfm and pressures or vacuums up to and 
including 10 psig. 


Write today for detailed information on how 
Sutorbilt blowers and pumps can help you in 
your business. Or check the yellow pages 
of your local telephone book for our nearest 


representative. sees 


CORPORATION, 2966 EAST VICTORIA ST. * COMPTON, CALIF. 


SUBSIDIARY OF FULLER COMPANY @ CATASAUQUA, PA 
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up in the o° 


For a down-to-earth 
source of cane blackstrap 
feeding molasses, turn to 
NATIONAL! Prompt, sure 

shipments of the world’s finest 
molasses from strategically-located 
terminals throughout the country. 


Write — phone — or wire for quotations! 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 
Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 
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Cut the Cost 
of Finished Feeds 
$1 to $2 a Ton 


wit ™. 
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That’s how much accurate laboratory determination of the protein 
content of ingredients, at the time of mixing, can save on the cost of 


finished feeds*. 


ingredient, you spend only the amount necessary. . 


When you know the exact protein content of an 


. and no more 


. to produce a feed that meets your specifications. No need to add 
extra amounts of an expensive ingredient just to play safe. 


Above is a model LABCONCO laboratory. We manufacture all of the 
apparatus and furniture required to equip your plant with a laboratory 
just like it, or larger or smaller depending on your requirements. This 
includes the Kjeldahl apparatus for protein determination (extreme 
left) right down to the glassware cart in center foreground. 


Accurate protein determination is just one of many advantages a 
modern LABCONCO laboratory offers you. Why not write today. We 
are always happy to submit plans and cost estimates. No obligations. 


Just write 


LABORATORY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


8811 Prospect 


*According to a noted feed authority as quoted in Nov. 6, 1954, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


issue of 


Feedstuffs. Estimate is for average plant, with average safety-factor formula- 
tion, using popular feed ingredient analysis chart. Estimated savings will vary 
as prices of ingredients vary, also will depend on protein content of feed being 


used. 
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| farms engaged 


| 1959, 





Feed Costs, Other Factors 
To Help Boost Milk Output 


WASHINGTON—Further increases 
in milk production are expected in 
1959, even though the number of 
cows will continue to decline and the 
cost of most production items other 
than feed will be higher than in 1958, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Reasons given for the expected pro- 
duction increase this year are “sta- 
ble dairy prices, the prospect for 
continued supplies of feeds at slight- 
ly lower average prices than in 
1958, lower prices for hogs and a low- 
er culling rate than last year, when 
rising prices stimulated very heavy 
culling.” 

The USDA report said prices to 
farmers for milk and butterfat in 
1959 will approximate those of 1958, 
since price support continues at last 
year’s levels, and supplies of milk 
products will be large enough to hold 
prices near support most of the time. 
“Farmers probably will sell a record 


| quantity of dairy products, and cash 


receipts are likely to exceed 1958, 
and approximate the 1957 record of 
$4.6 billion,” according to USDA. 

The increase in milk production, 
however, is not likely to match the 
gain in population. With higher em- 
ployment this year, less dairy prod- 
ucts may be purchased for price sup- 
port this marketing year than last. 

Production Per Cow 

Production of milk per cow first 
passed the 5,000-Ib. level in 1947 and 
the 6,000-Ib. level in 1956. The US. 
average rate has increased more 
rapidly in recent years than earlier. 
It rose from 6,162 Ib. in 1957 to 
6,330 Ib. in 1958. As of April 1, the 
average production per cow in herds 
of crop correspondents was 4% high- 
er than a year earlier. 

The number of milk cows and heif- 
ers over two years of age on Jan. 1, 
was 2.8% lower than a year earlier. 
This was a smaller reduction than 
the 3.5% drop from June, 1957, to 
June, 1958. The total milk output 
in January, February and March was 
slightly below a year earlier. 

Several factors favor a slightly 


| larger output of milk in 1959. Sup- 


plies of feed grains are at record 


| levels, both in total and in relation 
| to the number of livestock to be fed. 


Costs of dairy rations will average 


slightly lower this year than in 1958. 
| Because of lower hog prices, milk 


prices will be considerably more fa- 


| vorable relative to hog prices than 


in 1958. Cattle prices are expected to 
be more stable than last year, when 
they tended upward. The number of 
in producing milk 
probably will again decline during 
but as in other recent years, 
the average size of herd probably 
will continue to increase. 


Output by Region 

Output in each region, as a per- 
centage of the U.S. total, showed lit- 
tle change from the preceding year, 
as has been the case for several years. 
But in regions where the increases 
or decreases have been persistent, 
their percentages of the U.S. total 
now are considerably altered from 
earlier years. 

.The West North Central states, for 
example, now produce less than 22% 
of the national output, compared with 
over 27% in the early 1930's. The 
East North Central group approxi- 
mated a record high in 1958 of 30.1%, 
compared with between 26 and 28% 
during the 1930's. Within the past 
five years the western states have 
surpassed the south central group in 
terms of proportion of the U.S. total 
milk produced. In 1958, western 
states produced 12.2% of the US. to- 
tal, compared with 11.2% for the 
South Central group. 

Changes in output of milk for in- 
dividual states provide a greater con- 
trast than the regional totals. Gen- 





erally, the major dairy producing 
states have increased the most, both 
in absolute amounts, and percent- 
agewise during the 1950’s. States in 
which farmers have significant alter- 
native livestock enterprises have 
shown less of an increase, and in re- 
cent years some have shown de- 
creases in response to favorable 
prices for hogs and beef cattle. 

In Wisconsin, which accounted for 
14% of the U.S. total milk produced 
in 1958, output of milk gained 2.7 
billion pounds from 1952 to 1958. This 
was nearly 26% of the total increase 
for the country as a whole. Other 
important contributors to the in- 
crease in U.S. total of 106 billion 
pounds were Minnesota, 16%; Penn- 
sylvania, 9%, and New York, 8%. 

Several indications point to a con- 
tinued rapid increase in production 
of milk per animal in the foreseeable 
future. The nation’s demand for milk 
will be met with progressively fewer 
milk cows. To some degree, this will 
mean improved efficiency in produc- 
tion of milk, since there will be few- 
er animals to maintain. 

Concentrate Feeding 

Available data which begin with 
1945 suggest that the amount of feed 
concentrates used per 100 Ib. of milk 
produced was essentially stable 
through 1956, but increased in the 
past two years. Whether this is true 
for total feed intake is not known. 
However, it is known that the quan- 
tity of roughages fed per head aiso 
has increased substantially, and there 
have been improvements in quality 
of roughages. 

With the abundant supplies of feed 
concentrates tending to depress feed 
prices, the cost of concentrates fed 
per 100 Ib. of milk produced in 1958 
was 90¢, the lowest since 1945, de- 
spite the slight increase in quantity 
of feed per 100 Ib. of milk produced 

The quantity of concentrates fed 
per milk cow for the country as a 
whole exceeded one ton for the first 
time in 1957, and increased slightly 
further in 1958. This is about 30% 
above the mid-1940’s. Data by regions 
on the quantity of concentrates used 
per cow indicate a much more rapid 
increase for the West North Central 
group than for any other region, 
while the North Atlantic group 
showed the smallest gain. The aver- 
erage for the West North Central 
group increased 50% from 1944 to 
1958, compared with a gain of 22% 
for the North Atlantic states, and 
43% for the U.S. as a whole. 





“I like being a Gooch Feed Dealer. 
Feeding improvements are coming 
fast and Gooch has ’em for me as 
soon as they are proved sound.” 


Lincoin, Neb. Salina, Kan. 
Vicksburg, Miss. Dathart, Tex. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Only BAGPAKS. have a built-in insurance policy 
backed by International Paper 


ccwents like this will happen. That's why 
4-1. International Paper plans for extraordinary 
stresses and strains when designing its Bagpak 
multiwall bags. 

Only genuine Gator Hide» kraft, famous for 
toughness, is ever used in making Bagpak mulkti- 
walls. Quality is controlled every step of the way. 
International Paper can do this because it grows 
its own trees, makes its own paper, converts it 
into printed multiwall bags to your order. It also 
designs and builds Bagpakers® machines that 


Bagpak Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y 


can package up to 60 tons of material per hour! 

When you buy Bagpak multiwall bags you get 
speedy shipments geared to your production 
schedules. Twenty-one sales offices and four 
strategically-located plants save you money by 
keeping your inventory at a minimum 

Only Bagpak multiwalls are backed by the 
full resources of International] Paper world’s 
foremost pulp, paper and paperboard producer 

Next time your Bagpak field service engineer 
drops by, ask him w hat’s new. He knows 
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Are you wasting phosphorus with 
out-of-date feeding recommendations? 


RESENT-DAY recommendations on 

the levels of phosphorus to use in 
poultry and livestock feeds are not clearly 
defined. They have been based on many 
different phosphorus sources. And in many 
cases, the requirement differs with each 
type of phosphorus fed. 

The difference between analytical reagent 
(non-hydrated) and USP (hydrated) 
grades of dicalcium phosphate clearly illus- 
trates this point. 

Both have been used in the past to deter- 
mine phosphorus requirements. Yet research 
shows there is a great difference in the 
availabilities of these two products for dif- 
ferent animals. The phosphorus require- 
ment based on the reagent grade will be 
much higher for both chicks and turkeys. 


For example, Beltsville White Turkey 
poults on a purified diet receiving .55%P 
of analytical reagent grade of dicalcium 
phosphate made poor gains and suffered 
100% mortality at 3 weeks. Meanwhile, 
poults receiving the purified diet with .55% 


QE 


M “Creators of 


TUS Living Minerals” 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, PHOSPHATE DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Agents: 


FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., 


Atlanta; E. 


F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R 


. 
, ra 
oy 


EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, 
Buffalo; P. 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina); 
A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD . CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham ([II!); ?. 
. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. 


WILLEN CO., 


INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET 
(Miss.); The 


Philadelphia; A. G. 
SMITH COMPANY, 


R. MARKLEY, INC., 
EDWARD E. 


BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
PANY, Compton, (Callif.). 


of USP grade dicalcium phosphate made 
an average weight gain of 268.9 grams at 
3 weeks, with 100% livability. 

This work shows that feeding recom- 
mendations based on the reagent grade of 
dicalcium phosphate . . . and other phos- 
phate products of low availability . . . may 
be much higher than actually needed. 


Even more important, the proven high 
availability of International’s Dynamic 
DYNAFOS, a chemically processed dical- 
cium phosphate, makes many old recom- 
mendations out-of-date . . . and wasteful. 


Dynamic DYNAFOS meets nutritional 
needs with fewer pounds of product 


Dynamic DYNAFOS has been developed spe- 
cifically for the feed industry. Proven high 
biological availability and low calcium con- 
tent mean you can count on each pound of 
Dynamic DYNAFOS to deliver much more 
usable phosphorus. 

Exacting quality and biological control 
tests enable International scientists to further 
improve the superior performance of Dynamic 
DYNAFOS. 

And because you need less Dynamic 
DYNAFOS, you actually cut formulation costs. 
Unique beaded form makes handling and 
mixing better than ever. 

Write or wire your International represen- 
tative for details. 


INC., Birmingham (Ala.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, 


(Wis.). MIDWEST AREA: 


P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha; M. A. 


CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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INTEGRATION 


(Continued from page 32) 





recommendations made to lamb and 
mutton producers have been struc- 
tured entirely from the “production” 
standpoint, and are overlooking their 
relationship to the “market” compris- 
ing slaughterers, wholesalers-retailers 
and consumers. (Figure 2.) 

For example, much is said about 
the right time for breeding, lambing 
and marketing at a time when prices 
hit their “peak” around Easter. This 
is fine, except that if all producers 
follow this advice, the prices will not 
“peak” during Easter, but may “peak” 
at another time. Nothing is said 
about the unloading of lambs on 
slaughterers during this “peak”, and 
the conspicuous absence of lambs 
during other periods. 

We can see how retailers become 
less enthusiastic for lambs compared 
with broiler chickens. Also, most re- 





search recommendations usually con- 
clude that dry-lot lamb feeding is 
unprofitable, while grazing is profita- 
ble. These conclusions are rarely, if 
ever, structured in terms of (a) time 
periods, (b) input-output ratios using 
economic data, and (c) total costs for 
grazing. It is believed also that feed 
efficiency and rate of gain data could 
be more widely used among lamb 
breeding circles. - 

It is recognized that there are basic 
differences between sheep and other 
livestock in breeding periods, feed re- 
quirements and consumer acceptance 
of lamb and mutton. However, it is 
also suggested that research possibili- 
ties for altering and improving these 
drawbacks in sheep have not been 
exhausted and, in many cases, have 
not even been attempted. 


Opportunities for Feed Men 
The input suppliers for the lamb 
industry, including feeders, feed and 
supplies, have not as yet recognized 
fully the potentials offered through 
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A Complete Formula 






Feed Operation in 
One Machine 


The Kelly Duplex “Mix 'n Grind"’ combines 
weighing, grinding, mixing and sacking in 
one compact, space-saving machine that 
speeds up your formula feed operation... 
reduces labor and power costs .. . and gives 
you a product guaranteed to stand up under 
the most exacting inspection. 

One man can easily process a complete 
batch in less than 20 minutes. For example, 
suppose your formula calls for 1200 pounds 
of ground corn and 800 pounds of supple- 
ment. The 1200 pounds of corn can be auto- 
matically ground and delivered into the 
mixing chamber in about the same amount 
of time it takes a man to open eight 100 
pound bags of supplement and dump them 
into the mixer hopper. When the mixing is 
completed, the same man can handle the 
sacking. Time and labor are cut to a minimum 

But that's only part of the profit story 
Superior grinding and mixing efficiency is 
guaranteed. Operation is smooth and noise- 
less. Power costs are reduced because two 
low horsepower motors do the entire job. 

Ruggedly constructed of heavy arc welded 
steel throughout . the “Mix ‘n Grind" is 
available in one, one and a half, and two ton 
models to meet your needs. A vertical screw 
elevator with automatic electric feed cutoff is 
available as extra equipment 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 








POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 


Springfield, Ohio 
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Another Simplified... Efficient... Economical 
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Made with Standard Sizes of Bezeoka Augers 


Thousands of bushels easily stored 
with this Wyatt installation above. It 
utilizes standard Bazookas in appro- 
priate sizes up to 10 inches to build an 
automatic system that is highly effi- 
cient and economical. Bazooka augers 
are used at any angle to build installa- 
tions like those shown here or smaller 
on the farm facilities. Wyatt engineer- 
ing services available. Write or 
phone for details. 


TERMINAL 


Bulk feed handling made easy 


STORAGE 


with this Wyatt installation. 





638 feet of standard Bazookas move the grain 








in this 1,400,000 bushel storage facility 


‘AT 


MFG. 
co., INC, 


SELLIN' SAM 














“I'd feel a lot safer if you'd get the brakes fixed!" 




















“economic integration.” For many | in recent years there has been a re- 


years, lambs have been fed-out either | 


by the (a) sheepman himself on his 


own facilities, or (b) in commercial | 


feedlots either for custom-fed lambs 
or outright lamb purchases by the 
feeders. The latter is gaining because 


| of the growing specialization in fin- 


ishing lambs, thus economic integra- 
tion develops because the commercial 
feeder wants to specialize in that 


| while the sheepman wants to special- 
| ize in producing up to commercial 
| feeding. 


Contracts bridge this existing gap 
in specialization. The commercial 


| feeder, however, desires more stable 


and continuous operations for reasons | 
of economy in his operation and for | 
reasons of market orientation and 
stability. Since so much variation in 
the commercial feeders’ operations is 
due to (a) quality of lambs, especially 
feed efficiency, (b) initial cost of feed- 


newed interest in farm flocks, and 
the increases in sheep on farms since 
1950 have about balanced off the re- 
ductions in the range area. 

The Southeast is showing signs of 
becoming a more important sheep- 
raising area. This is due to a general 
shift from a one-crop system to a 
soil-building, pasture system of farm- 
ing. Sheep have been shown to thrive 
in this area since phenothiazine and 
lead arsenate came into use for the 
control of internal parasites. 

There are two seasons of heavy 
runs of lambs on the market. Spring 
lambs are fattened on milk and grass, 
and are sold directly off their dams 
at weaning time. They normally reach 
the market in greatest numbers from 
May through July. The largest peak 
in lamb receipts occurs in August, 
September and October, when lambs 
from the range reach the market in 


greatest numbers. October is gener- 
ally the month of peak receipts, and 
February, March and April are the 
months of lightest receipts. 

As a general rule, prices are highest 


er lambs, and (c) price fluctuations, 
it is reasonable to assume that lamb 


i -OlO aL L quality can be improved by better 





| contractual integration whereby dif- | 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


for prompt 
shipment 


Cobalt Carbonate 
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| and/or sale price per unit’. Economic 


| feeder lambs also because uncertain- 


slaughterers, retailers and consumers 
| can be assured of more steady sup- 
| . 

| plies. 





| ferent parties to the operation can 


hope to achieve improvements and be 
paid accordingly for these improve- | 
ments. Pingrey and Thomas, in a New | 
Mexico study, reported that variation 
in feedlot costs per 100 lb. of gain 
affected profits more so than purchase 


integration can help initial cost of 
ty in any firm’s operations can be 


lessened, while price fluctuation prob- 
lems can be improved too because 


Types of Production 
Going back to some production 





problems, it is seen there are three 
distinct types of sheep -husbandry in | 
the U.S. These may be classified as: | 
(1) The maintenance of farm flocks 
of a few to several hundred head; (2) 
the grazing of large bands on open | 
range, and (3) the fattening of range | 
sheep and lambs in the Corn Belt and | 
irrigated sections of the West. In 
general, there has been a tendency 
for feeding to take place at some 
plant other than where the sheep or 
lambs are raised. 

Our great western sheep industry 
began to experience difficulties after. 
World War II. Increased competition 
for grazing land, restrictions on for- 
est ranges, shortages of reliable herd- 


ers and reduced demand and prices 


for wool worked against the sheep- 


| man and led to a drastic reduction in 


sheep numbers in many western 


states. 
Total U.S. sheep numbers reached 
a record low level in 1949; however, 
‘H. B Pingrey and J. W. Thomas, Feed- 


ing and Marketing of Feedlot Lambs in 
New Mexico, New Mexico Ag. Exp. Sta. Bul. 
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during the months of lighter receipts. 
Prices usually remain high for the 
first few spring lambs appearing on 
the market, and usually hold up fair- 
ly well until late June, when the 
slump begins. 

Since April, May and June are 
normally the highest price months 
for lambs, the producer should con- 
sider breeding his ewes early in those 
areas where it is possible to lamb 
early. He should probably creep feed 
the lambs so as to make full use of 
lush spring pasture. With such a pro- 
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ALSO AVAILABLE IN 50-LB. BAGS 


Here is the ideal, fast-selling 
package for direct sales to 
farmers and cattlemen. 


MOLASSES 


PACO ° 


DRIED SOLUBLES 


A PRODUCT OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Phone: LO 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT 
The North American Trading and Import Co. 
101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PR 6-0858 


SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 
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SWINE FEEDs 
WITH 


aCO0 


stillers Dried Solubies 





DUSTRIES Ine. 
UT steer 
PENNSYivawia 

wet 4.1400 
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These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
facturers .. . no exaggerated claims, no “bull.’’ Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 
for bigger profits. 


The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
and “freshener’’ for all types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 








PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Without obligation send the following: 

() POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 


C) SWINE FEEDS with PACO 
() DAIRY and BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 


Check 
Here 


Folders to distribute to our customers: 
Indicate > CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
no. desired : FARM USES of PACO 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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PUT YOUR MONEY 
ON A SURE THING... 


There's no question who comes out ahead when you 
supply your customers with MANAMAR “Sea Power” 
supplements ... you both do! Profits grow from easy- 
to-mix MANAMAR...for poultry, turkey, hog and 
cattle feeds. Stock these profit-winning supplements: 


MIXING MANAMAR 

CATTLE MANAMAR 

ALL-PURPOSE 40%  MANAMAR 

SUPER NEPTUNE MINERAL 
CONCENTRATE 

FEEDSOL 


Take a pencil... 
or your Park representative! 


CD tonufacturers of “Sea Power” Supplements 


For Further Data and Assistance in Formulations, write: 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. reed 


Berth 42 Outer Harbor 


San Pedro, Calif 


KORSOL 
MANASOL 

ALSOL 

MANAMAR 24%, 
HORSE MANAMAR 
SOLUFAT 


check on this list what you need! Then get in touch with us direct, 


Dept. F 


ENGINEERS 
Fir towe 


145 W t St Dubuque 


] 











Linked Together— 
By Private 


E Wire Service 


AIN 


ANG ... Your FIRST Call 
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D. C. A. & Co. 


1202 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
WaAbash 2-0028 


TWX CG 1188 





BUFFALO 


MAdison 2323 


I 
| 
| 
CORN 
| 


T. D. F. Co. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING 


TWX BU 484 





i Charles J. Koelsch Grain Co. 
| 


209 GRAIN & FLOUR EXCHANGE 


HAncock 6-3115 


TWX BS 587 





CHARLOTTE 


Harris-Crane, Inc. 


221 SO. CHURCH STREET 


EDison 2-6148 


TWX CE 164 








BROKERS IN FEED INGREDIENTS 











gram, it may be possible to beat the 
price slump which often comes after 
June. However, as stated earlier, 
“beating the slump” is not altogether 
worthwhile nor always accurate. 

South’s Lamb Production Future 

The future for lamb production, in 
this respect, may be especially bright 
in the South. Whereas most mutton- 
type sheep breed only from about 
September to March, many native 
ewes in the South will mate any time 
during the year. This makes very 
early and “out-of-season” lambs pos- 
sible. Herein might lie the future of 
the sheep industry in the South. With 
sound selection and breeding pro- 
grams, a lamb of good merit can be 
produced. Such lambs would be in 
strong demand for shipment as feed- 
ers as well as for feeding locally. 

The Southwest will probably con- 
tinue to serve primarily as a breeding 
ground for the output of feeder lambs. 
These lambs will go, in large, to the 
Corn Belt feedlots and to the feeding 
areas of Colorado and the other states 
of the Sugar Beet Belt. 

The sheep industry of the USS. is 
on a dual-purpose basis—wool and 
lamb. However, lamb meat is the 
most important product of the sheep 
industry today, representing two 
thirds to three fourths of the income 
from sheep. Thus, the improvement 
in lamb production should be the pri- 
mary goal of progressive sheep pro- 
ducers. 

Consumer Demands 

One of the most critical needs on 
today’s lamb market is larger loin 
eyes in our lamb chops. Such superior 
muscle development must be bred 
into our sheep. The breeder must do 
some carcass testing and select 
toward increasing natural fleshing to 
the point that lamb chops carry 
enough lean meat to secure favorable 
recognition on the self-service meat 
counter. Too often the consumer of 
today complains that it would take 
three or four lamb chops per person 
to make a good meal once the excess 
fat had been trimmed off. 

Integration has to a certain extent 
been practiced in the sheep industry 
for many years. Especially has this 
been true for contract buying of feed- 
er lambs on the range. Lambs are 
often sold in late spring or early 
summer at a specified price per hun- 
dredweight for delivery in early fall. 
Such practices will probably be in- 
tensified with future development of 
large commercial feedlots. 

Such commercial feedlots are al- 
ready in operation in California, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas and several other 
states. Some of the larger packers 
own « number of these feedlots. In 
addition, packers often contract the 
feeding of lambs to which they have 
title. They may contract the finishing 
on a weight-gain or daily-charge basis. 

If the number of farm flocks con- 
tinues to increase, the trend could 
give impetus to vertical integration 
in the sheep industry. Rather than 
finish out their lambs on the farm, 
many farm-flock owners may contract 
them to packers or chain stores for 
custom finishing in large feedlots. 
And, independent feedlot operators 
will be anxious to integrate these 
smaller producers to keep an even 
flow of animals going through their 
yards. 

In general, sheep producers should 
strive to improve economy of produc- 
tion which will enable them to com- 
pete more strongly in the market 
place. Improvement in quality and 
meatiness of lamb, as well as greater 
availabiiity in certain areas of the 
country. will help create increased 
demana. Certain aspects of integra- 
tion could aid the future of lamb 
through insuring a more even and 
uniform flow of economically-pro- 
duced, meaty lamb into consumer 
channels. To this extent, the possi- 
bilities should be exploited to the 
fullest. 


<i 
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BUILDS NEW FEED MII.L 
ANNANDALE, MINN. — The 
Farmers Elevator Co. here has 
launched a building program that will 
provide the firm with a new feed mill. 








Poultry By-Products 
Termed ‘Excellent 
Source of Nutrients’ 


BILOXI, MISS.—Poultry by-prod- 
ucts are an excellent source of nu- 
trients for poultry and swine rations, 
Dr. Henry L. Fuller, University of 
Georgia poultry husbandman, told 
members of the Poultry By-Products 
Assn. at a recent meeting here. 

He told the by-products producers 
that they are “in a position to provide 
a constant supply of high quality in- 
gredients that can be used to provide 
a major source of nutrients for the 
feed manufacturer.” 

With modern methods of produc- 
tion, he said, the quality of these 
products can be kept consistently and 
uniformly high. 

To compete for the feed man’s dol- 
lar, however, the products must stand 
“a critical test,’’ he said, The test is 
whether they will provide needed nu- 
tritional factors (a) more effectively, 
(b) more efficiently, and (c) more 
economically than the materials the 
feed man is already using. 

Dr. Fuller stated that in its sim- 
plest practical form a poultry or 
swine ration is made up of the fol- 
lowing components: Corn (and fat) 
to provide energy; soybean meal (and 
methionine) to provide protein; vita- 
mins (and UGF) to provide vitamins 
and unknown factors, and minerals 
(including trace minerals) to provide 
needed minerals. 

The materials in parentheses can 
be considered as “crutches” to supple- 
ment the basic ingredients in carrying 
out their principal functions, Dr. 
Fuller said. “In general, they are the 
more expensive items” in the formula. 

“Poultry by-products meal is an 
efficient source of high quality pro- 
tein with relatively high energy val- 
ue,” he said. “At the same time, it 
will effectively provide minerals and 
unidentified growth factors. Thus, it 
can provide a substantial part of each 
of the necessary components of the 
ration in an efficient manner, reduc- 
ing the necessity for the more expen- 
sive ‘crutches’.” 

Hydrolyzed feather meal, he said, 
when supplemented with methionine, 
can likewise be used to replace a 
combination of corn, soybean meal 
and unidentified growth factor 
sources very economically. “Its high 
protein content (85 to 90%), its en- 
ergy value and its unidentified growth 
factor activity make it an efficient 
feed ingredient. Its use has been test- 
ed at levels up to 2%% of the ration,” 
he said. 

Turning to poultry fat, he said this 
ingredient has been found to be an 
“excellent source of added fat for 
poultry rations with relatively high 
energy value, when compared with 
other sources of fat.” 
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This is the VITAMELK program: 


1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace min- 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. 
Full fortification in one package. 


2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds. 


3.-TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 
tag requirements. : 


4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk fortified feeds to best take advan- 


tage of their great built-in power. 


5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are a 
remarkable help in solving special problems. 


6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 


7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying the 
latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 
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on your staff... but 


not on your payroll 


specialists 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all ... men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 





Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


INC. 


WWE 


World's Oldest and Largest 


Specialists in Feed Fortification 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp « Italy—Corso Magenta 81, Milan 
Venezuela—Apartado 3050, Caracas » Mexico—Apartado 25770, Mexico 12, D. F. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE - 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7196—Bulk 
Handling Unit 


Ripeo Air Systems, Inc., has intro- 
duced its “Ripeco Air Caddy” with 
an over-the-road trailer and hitch. 
The mobile unit was designed for 
loading by vacuum and unloading by 
pressure. The Air Caddy is built to 
standard truck bed height and can be 
wheeled into place at the rear of the 


° 


truck 


loading. With the Caddy-Vac attached 
flexible hoses can be placed into the 
truck for unloading and distribution 
to bins anywhere within reach. The 
unit enables one man to unload and 
load carloads of grain in less time 
than it would take a crew with previ- 
ous methods, the company stated. For 
details, check No. 7496 on the coupon 
and mail 


No. 7197—Corn 
Sheller Wall Chart 


Belle City Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounces the availability of a full- 
wall chart on the company’s 
of corn shellers. Called “Inside 
on Sheller Profits,” the chart 


color 
line 
Story 


No. 7494—Equipment Catalog 
No. 7495—Grain Drier Series 
No. 7496—Bulk Handling Unit 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


NAME 


——— CLIP OUT 











Bulk feed and bagged feed can | 
then be fed into the hopper for un- | 





Send me information on the items marked: 


Others (list numbers) .......+... 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLC, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


contains cutaway views of the interior 
of Belle City shellers. Construction 
features are also presented. The 
shellers feature, company literature 
explained, channel and angle iron 
framing, and electric welding 
throughout. For copies of the wall 
chart and more information on the 
firm's advertising program, check No. 
7497 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7491—Equipment 
Catalog 


A 40-page, two-color catalog, con- 
taining illustrations, specifications 


and prices of the complete line of | 
| announced by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 


« 


K-line poultry and livestock equip- 
ment, is available from Klein Manu- 


No. 7497—Corn Sheller Wall 
Chart 
No. 7499—Recirculating Fan 
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(Sec, 34.9, 
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BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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| recirculating 


| Feedstuffs 
| them may still be obtained by jotting 
| the appropriate number on the cou- 


facturing Co. The catalog furnishes 
information on all products manu- 
factured and distributed by the com- 
pany, including Big Husky hog and 
turkey feeders, Big Husky hog water- 
ers, creep feeders, K-line square-hole 
hens’ nests and Roll-a-Way sanitary 
laying nests. For copies of the pub- 
lication, check No. 7494 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7499—Recireulat- 
ing Fan 


The availability of a self-contained, 
fan for ventilation of 
out-door storage structures has been 


Inc. The fan is small and compact, 


| the company stated, and is powered 


by a 1 h.p. totally enclosed 3450 rpm. 
motor. A weighed check valve pre- 
vents material from being blown out 
through the fan and into the filter 
when the storage is being filled. For 
details, check No. 7499 on the cou- 
pon and mail to this publication. 


No. 7195—Grain Drier 
Series 


Seven models are included in the 
Grain Bank Series of grain driers be- 
ing offered by Aeroglide Corp: The 
seven models have capacities from 
264 bu. to 575 bu. The series are 
largely prefabricated at the factory, 


company literature states, and they 


require small space, are completely 
self-contained and require no weather 
protection or outside shelter of any 
kind. In field tests the driers have 


| handled lupine, corn, oats, wheat, soy- 


beans, rice, barley, buckwheat, milo, 
navy beans and tung nuts. They have 
operated in temperatures above 100° 
F. and below 0° F. For details, check 


| No. 7495 on the coupon and mail to 


this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
and information about 


pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 
No. 7445—Reprint price list, Amer- 


| ican Poultry & Hatchery Federation. 


No. 7446—Suspended - conveyor 


| weigher, Thayer Scale Corp. 


No. 7447—Automatic checkweigher, 


| Toledo Seale Corp. 


No, 7448—Bin design booklet, 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 





No, 7449—Sodium phosphate bulle- 
tin, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

No.7450—Enzyme feed fortifier, 
Pabst Brewing Co. 

No. 7451—Temperature system, 
Rolfes Electronics Corp., division of 
Rolfes Grain Aeration Companies. 

No. 7452—Equipment leasing study, 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. 

No. 7453—Bag tear strip, Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7454—Bin level indicator, Bin- 
Dicator Co. 

No. 7455—Bulk transport, Dorsey 
Trailers. 

No, 7456—E gg cooler humidifier, 
Master-Bilt Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7457—Pig feeder, Fairfield En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7458—Poultry catalog, Babcock 
Poultry Farms, Inc. 

No. 7459—Pneumatic handling 
equipment, Ripco, Inc. 

No, 7460—Hydraulic drive mech- 
anism, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7461—Packaged feeder, Fuller 
Co. 

No. 7462—Vibration inducer, Mar- 
tin Engineering Co. 

No. 74638—Egg vendor, Tobias En- 
terprises. 

No. 7464 — Overhead roller mill, 
Automatic Equipment Manufacturing 
Co. 

No. 7465 — Automatic equipment 


| bulletins, Thayer Scale Corp. 


No. 7466— Carbide cutting edge, 
Gustaf Peterson, Inc. 

No. 7467—Equipment catalog, Syn- 
tron Co. 

No. 7468—Hammermill, J. B. Sed- 
berry, Inc. 

No. 7469 — Air vibrator, 
Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7470 — Bird repellent 
Trippe Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7471—Poultry watering trough, 
Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7472 — Belt conveyor bulletin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No, 7478—One-man hog scales, Pre- 
cision Equipment Co. 

No. 7474—Egg oiling method, An- 
derson Box Co. 

No. 7475—Dust sampler, Day Co. 

No. 7476—Retractable top, Produc- 
tive Acres Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7477—Feed fortification, Spe- 
cifide, Inc. 

No. 7478—Bulletins on Eastrone, 
Eastern Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7479—Power loader, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. 

No. 7480 — Testing instrument, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7481—Magnesium bins, 
Systems, Inc. 

No. 7482—Pig parlor cleaner, James 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7483—Leasing plan, Nationwid 
Leasing Co. ; 

No. 7484—Vibratory feeder catalog, 
Syntron Co. 

No. 7485—Enzyme activator litera- 
ture, Biochemical Corporation of 
America. 

No. 7486—Bulletin on masks, Flexo 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7487—Shipping equipment 
booklet, K. E. Savage Co. 

No. 7488—Broiler test suggestions, 
Bowman-Martin Development Breed- 
ing Farms. 

No. 7489—Dual unloading system, 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7490—Procaine penicillin, Eli 
Lilly & Co. 

No. 7491—21-hole laying nest, 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7492—Wall chart, 
Equipment Co. 

No. 7498—Pellet cleaning 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 


National 
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20% Sales nevease 


WEIMAR, TEXAS — M.-G, Inc., 
Weimar, has announced a 20% sales 
increase for the first six months of 
this fiscal year. Sales for the six- 
month period totaled $6,333,400, as 
compared to $5,222,757 for the same 
period last year. 

The company is made up of a feed 
division, egg division and poultry di- 
vision. James H. Harrison, feed divi- 
sion, announced the sales increase. 
The feed division works with the 
other divisions. 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 
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Review Labeling in Advance 


The first item to appear in this 
column when it was introduced was 
entitled “New Labeling Should be 
Reviewed in Advance.” This was se- 
lected by the editor of Feedstuffs out 
of several submitted. There was no 
“design” involved in its selection, yet 
as the weeks and months go by, the 
advice given then appears to be per- 
haps the most important and the 
most needed of all. 

Many companies submit ideas and 
ask for comments early in the formu- 
lation of labeling, advertising and pro- 
motional policy. Yet the occasional 
slip-up where a company goes ahead 
and prints labels and perhaps even 
contracts for an advertising program 
based upon terms that have not been 
cleared in advance continues to lead 


some into difficulty. 

Recently a large company asked for 
acceptance of a label that had no less 
than six major items directly in con- 











flict with good labeling practice. This | 


company reported it had a supply 
of labels and boxes 
these unacceptable features that 
would last for several months. The 
label was not accepted in many states. 
Shipments and sales were stopped ex- 
cept for those under old labels and 
until corrected ones were provided. 
Changes in labeling should be anti- 
cipated well in advance. Photostatic 
copies of drawings and sketches of 
proposed labeling are all that is need- 


incorporating | 


ed. When an idea begins to “jell” is | 


the time to submit it to control offi- 
cials. This will avoid serious disrup- 
tion in the program if a change is re- 
quired. 

Many of the difficulties of this type 
are in the labeling and distribution of 
pet foods. Pet food manufacturers 
should be extremely alert to make 
certain that new ideas that eventually 
are reflected in labeling are cleared in 
advance. 

In clearing labels, send a complete 
copy of the proposed label for re- 
view. A letter is not entirely satis- 
factory unless a facsimile of the 
whole label is attached. Single points 
may be checked by telephone, but 
even this method leaves much to be 
desired. Often a manufacturer will 
check one or two points during a tele- 
phone conversation and assume the 
entire label has been cleared. There 
is no substitute for reviewing the en- 
tire label. 


Shifting Brands to 
A Purchasing Company 

In the norma! development of busi- 
ness one company may purchase an- 


other company. The purchasing com- 
pany may wish eventually to convert 









name on the next printing showing 
the purchaser’s name only but still 
holds the brand name or emblem of 
the company purchased. As a second 
step, on the next printing the emblem 
may be modified by changing color or 
otherwise shifting and through suc- 
cessive printings eventually drop all 
reference to the company purchased 
and its brands and have only the new 
brand name and the emblem. 

3. In the change-over, since each 
product may remain the same in each 
instance, it would seem unnecessary 
to change registrations every time a 
minor change was made on the label. 
This could be accomplished by regis- 
tering only the product itself, sueh 
as dicalcium phosphate, and show the 
name of the purchaser company as 
the manufacturer and guarantor. An 
accompanying letter or perhaps in- 
formation typed on the registration 
application could show that this is in 
the process of change and that some 
of the bags at certain stages will 
bear the brand name of the company 
purchased and eventually carry only 
the brand name of the purchaser. 


Have Every Bag 
Properly Labeled 


Occasionally a mixer will have bags 
of feed, sometimes ingredients, in a 
warehouse in plain bags. This can 
lead to confusion and possible mis- 
handling. 

It would seem to be sound advice to 
always have each container properly 
labeled. 

Sometimes feed may cross state 
lines in plain bags. This is doubly 
serious as it is in violation of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Act. Dealers and 
mixers should be especially careful to 
note that all shipments received are 
in bags showing the name of tiie man- 
ufacturer, the name of the product, 
and the net weight on each bag in 
the case of interstate shipments. Ship- 
ments within a state must, in addi- 
tion, comply with the requirements 
of individual state laws. 





| Stone Mountain Offers 


all brands to the brand names of the | 


purchasing company. How can this be 
done ? 

The following pointers may be of 
interest in such instances: 

1. Most control officials will accept 
the old brands and the old labeling on 
bags or containers already printed 
with no reference to the new com- 
pany if the new company agrees to be 
responsible for the products in the 


bags or containers of the original 
company. 
2. If the purchaser proposes to 


gradually move from the _ earlier 
trade marks and brands and eventu- 
ally have only its own brands, then 
it may be done by a procedure such 
as dropping the old manufacturer's 





Railroad Passes 


LITHONIA, GA.—An opportunity 
to view the operations of the David- 


son Granite Co. and the Stone 
Mountain Grit Co, has been made 
available by the two firms—as pas- 


sengers on the Atlanta, Stone Moun- 
tain and Lithonia Railroad. 

The line, which covers 3.5 miles, 
is a carrier fully licensed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Upon receiving a written request, 
the company will send a pass to ride 
on the railroad. 


“The pass will make you a wel- 
come passenger on the A. S. M. & L 
any time you visit Lithonia .. . and 


you can show your friends that you 
are one of the privileged persons to 
carry a railroad pass,’ company of- 
ficials commented. 
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CO-OP VOTES FOR MILL 


LONE ROCK, IOWA—More than 
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MORE GRANITE LESS DUST 


80% of the stockholders of the Lone | 


Rock Cooperative Elevator voted re- 
cently to erect a modern feed mill 
with a grain bank plan and bulk de- 


livery. It was voted that the type of 


project and the time of establishing 
it be left to the discretion of the 
board of directors. 


| 








GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, 
faster growth, lower feed costs. Your 
inquiries invited. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 





Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 





QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 














FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 














THE 
AVAILABLE 


ONLY GRAIN DRYER 
ON A TRIAL PLAN 








THE BEST WAY TO 
FIND OUT IF YOUR 
BUSINESS WILL 
JUSTIFY A GRAIN 
DRYER INVESTMENT 
iS TO TRY ONE. 
INVESTIGATE 
ARID-AIRE’S 
TRIAL PROGRAM 








Exclusive ARID-AIRE design 
features are unmatched 
by any other dryer 


®@ Automatic, self-operating No leading, unloed- 
Ing of operating attendance required 


© Heavy 


saves fuel dollars 


insulation increases drying efficiency, 
lowers operating costs 


@ Self cleaning saves time ond labor 


@ Horizontal design is more efficient and trovble- 


free No pressure, no packing, no clogging 


@ Delivered completely assembled, ready for fuel 
and electric connections 


based on ratings made by 
leading insurance companies 


® Safest dryer mode 


ARID-AIRE is priced to save you money and built te give you BIG capacity 
IT'S YOUR BEST GRAIN DRYER BUY 


Manvioctured by 


DAYCOM, INC. 


Affiliated with The DAY Company 


Dept. A, Flour Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 





-—- - “ 
Gentlemen 


Please send literature and full details re- 
gording ARID-AIRE's Trice! Pien offer. 


Nome —_ ————— 


Addron__.. —E ——— 


City = ——————— 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Progressive companies, large and small, are finding it 
highly profitable for them to have studies and 
analysis made regularly by experienced consultants. 


Our staff with years of experience can assist you with— 
Financial Studies — Plans — Schedules — Budgets — Credit 
and Working Capitol Controls 
Costs — Margins — Profits 
Organization Plans — Administration Programs 


Call or Write for a Personal Conference 


JAMES H. BURRELL & COMPANY, INC. 


3615 Olive Street Phone—JEfferson 5-0715 St. Louis 8, Mo. 

















Deadly Weed Found 
Near U.S. in Mexico 


UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M.—New 
Mexico ranchers fear that alfombrilla, 
or carpet—a deadly plant which now 
infests about 750,000 acres in Mexico 
and has killed an estimated 4,000 cat- 
tle in the state of Chihuahua—will 
cross the border into their grazing 
lands. 

Dr. J. J. Norris, animal husband- 
man, New Mexico State University, 
recently discovered alfombrilla grow- 
ing within three miles of the US. 
border south of Antelope Wells, N.M. 
He said he hasn't found any of the 
poisonous plants in New Mexico, but 
it is still possible that they already 
have crossed the border into the state. 

Alfombrilla follows drouth and 
overgrazing, Dr. Norris said, and 
New Mexico ranchers are concerned 
about the prospect of a dry year. He 
said that new grass seems to be the 
only effective way found so far to get 
rid of the weed. 





ow A MIXING MINERAL 
CONCENTRATE 


MIXING 


9% 
Oo 
PHOSPHORUS 


Specially Formulated 
FOR CUSTOM MIXING 
DARLING 4 COMPANY 


MINERAL ERO OHV BION 


= 











especially formulated for custom mixing! 





MORE PROFIT 
FOR YOU, THE DEALER 


% higher margin per ton 


A BETTER BUY 
FOR YOUR CUSTOMER 


%* 9% phosphorus— up to three times the phos- 


phorus content of ordinary mixing minerals 


% saves one-half of your freight bill 
% saves one-half of your storage space and costs 


% small, compact 25 Ib. bag for easier handling 


%* all the phosphorus highly available to livestock 


% nutritionally sound, with a calcium-phosphorus 
ratio based on latest research 


% includes all necessary trace minerals 


% store twice the supply handy to your mixer 


¥% only top-quality ingredients 


DARLING'S Mixing Mineral Concentrate 





DARLING'S Free-Choice Mineral Mix 
DARLING'S Weather-Resistant Mineral Block 


IMPORTANT! 

If your distributor does not carry 
DARLING’s complete line of Minerals, 
phone collect to YArds 7-3000, 
Chicago, for name of DARLING’s 
Mineral distributor in your area. 








DARLING & COMPANY 


MINERAL FEED DIVISION 
Union Stock Yards « Chicago Q, Illinois 





A man who celebrated a little too 
much one night woke up in the hospi- 
tal next day, and saw his friend sit- 
ting beside his bed. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“Well,” began his friend, “last night 
you had quite a load on and went to 
a window, stepped over the sill, and 
announced you were going to fly 
around town.” 

“And you didn’t try to stop me?” 
cried the injured man. 

“To be perfectly frank,” his friend 
replied, “last night I really thought 
you could do it!” 


¢$¢¢ 


Of course money isn’t everything 
—plentiful, for instance. 


¢¢ 


Funny, isn’t it—how it takes about 
20 minutes to introduce the man who 
needs no introduction. 


¢¢ 


In the championship match of the 
marble tournament, one little boy 
missed an easy shot and let slip with 
a real cuss word. 

“George!” called the preacher from 
the sidelines, “what do little boys 
who swear when they are playing 
marbles turn into?” 

“Golfers,” came the prompt reply. 


¢$¢¢ 


Two young fellows were walking 
down the street one pitch black night. 
One of the boys had a flashlight with 
him, and he pointed it upwards and 
turned on the switch. A brilliant 
beam of light resulted. He turned to 
the other boy and said: “T’ll give you 
a dollar if you can climb all the way 
up that beam.” 

The second boy hesitated for a min- 
ute and then refused. “I know you, 
Jim,” he objected. “I'd get half way 
up, and you'd flick off the switch.” 


¢$¢¢ 


Two cows were grazing alongside 
a highway down which ran tank 
trucks of milk on their way to the 
distributor. On the side of the trucks 
one could read: “Pasteurized, homo- 
genized, standardized, Vitamin A add- 
ed.” One cow turned to the other 
and said, “Makes you feel sort of 
inadequate doesn’t it?” 





she’s had her 
CAFNECTAR 


> >. 
this morning 
Cafnectar fortifies milk replacers 
and calf starter formulas with the 
sweet milk flavor calves love. ; 
Write for sample and information. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St. + Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Here’s What Dealers Say 








About Wirthmore Feeds 


Tonnage 


Doubled In 
One Year With 
Wirthmore 


Friendsville Milling Co. 
Friendsville, Maryland 


In the year I've been han- 
dling Wirthmore Feeds, I have 
received more consideration 
and service than during the 
previous five years when | 
handled three other lines of 
feed. 

With Wirthmore alone, I am 
able to serve my customers as 
well or better than I could with 





i = 
With a complete line of 
Wirthmore Feeds and Con- 
centrates to offer, Ward 
Livingood finds it practical 
and profitable to handle 
Wirthmore exclusively. 


the three other lines. I also 
avoided additional inconven- 
ience and investment plus 
three separate inventories. 


In one year my tonnage has 
doubled with Wirthmore. 


Ward Fomgeok 








Store 

Traffic 

Increased Many 
Times 


I consider my Wirthmore 
dealership a very valuable 
asset to my business. Since 
joining Wirthmore, my store 
traffic has increased many 
times thereby enabling me to 
move a good deal more of my 
allied lines such as _ seeds, 
paints and garden supplies. 


Norfolk County 
Feed and Seed Store 


Portsmouth, Virginia 


By expanding our floor 
space a great deal, we hope to 
grow right along with a quality 
product such as Wirthmore. 


Veh Y ca La> 





Likes 
Wirthmore 
Quality, Service, 
Sales and 
Advertising 





Raymond S. Capron, Brooklyn, Pa. 


I have found service from 
Wirthmore plants to be excel- 
lent — prompt, efficient and 
courteous. 

Feeds have always reached 
my place of business in the 
best of condition, fresh and 
palatable. This makes repeat 
business easy to get. 

Quality of feed is tops in 
the field. 

Field service of Wirthmore 
leaves nothing to be desired. | 





have never had anything like 
it before! 

Wirthmore cannot be 
topped in sales and advertis- 
ing support. 

The Wirthmore sales and 
servicemen have been an in- 
valuable help to me in giving 
me tips on business manage- 
ment, merchandising and trade 
trends. 


Ram tb Capon 


IRTAMORE 





Changing 
to Wirthmore 
Was The Best 
Thing We Ever 

Did 


Cortland County Feed 
Cortland, New York 


Best thing we ever did was 
to change to Wirthmore three 
years ago. 

We think they are nice 
people to do business with and 
our customers like the feed 
and Wirthmore service 


Mills at: 





Home Office: 
@ Walthom, Mass. 


@ Olean, N. Y. 
® Telede, Ohie 
@ Brattleboro, Vi. 
@ St. Albons, Vt. 





Our sales have increased 
steadily each year since we 
changed to Wirthmore Feeds. 


Lah hike ak oud Me eg 


Din fe~- 


@ Concord, N. H. 

@ Bridgewater, Mess. 
@ Preston, Md. 

® Hickory, N. C. 
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alfalfa 


midwest 
blenders, inc. 


The Ranch Mart 

95th and Mission Road 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


dehydrated 


the 
new 
name 
in 
alfalfa 











May 18-19—Beef Cattle & Swine 
Field Days; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; W. Dean Frischknecht, Ani- 
mal Husbandry Specialist. 

May 25—Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club Field Day; Des Moines Golf and 
Country Club; ticket chairman, Cur- 
tis Twedt, Spencer, Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., 119 S.E. 3rd, Des Moines, Iowa. 


May 27-28—North Carolina Poultry 
Field Day; North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh; chm., Dr. E. W. Glaz- 
ener, Poultry Department. 

June 1-2—Central Retail Feed 
Asen.; Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee; 
sec., Eldon H. Roesler, 1712 W. St. 


| Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 7-0—Indiana Grain & 
Dealers Association; Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bidg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

June 7-9 — Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Pocano Manor Inn, 
Pocano Manor, Pa.; sec., Austin W. 


| Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 


June 8-10—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Birmingham; exec. sec., W. L. Walsh, 


P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 


June 8-12—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, Columbia, Mo.; sponsored by 
Missouri College of Agriculture and 
Missouri State Department of Agri- 
culture; chm., G. M. Barnhart, chief 








. J 
New Listings 
For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 


be moved to their proper slot where | 


they will remain until the event is held. 


June 17-18 — Midwest Bulk Feed 
Fair; Minnesota State Fairgrounds, 


| St. Paul; chm., R. S. Noller, Butler 


Feed | 


| sored by 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 

| St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
15-16 — West Virginia Feed | 


chemist, State Department of Agri- 


culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 


June 9—Northeastera Poultry Pre 
ducers Council Egg Quality and 


Grading School; University of Mas- — 


Mfg. Co., 900 6th Ave. S.E., Minne- | 


apolis 14, 

Sept. 26—Small Mill Short Course; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City; spon- 
Feed Production School, 


Oct. 
Dealers Assn. convention; Blackwa- 
ter Falls Lodge, Davis; sec., J. S. Lar- 


| rick, Beckley Ice & Feed, Beckley, 
| W. Va. 


Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, National 


Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- | 


ter, Iowa. 


1960 


Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour 


Exchange Annual Banquet; Sheraton- | 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- | 


liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





| Ga.; sec., Will L. Kinard, 3240 Peach- 


sachusetts, Ambherst; mgr., Dr. Al- | 


fred Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 


June 9-10—Association of South- | 
ern Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- | 


ficials; Velda Rose Motel, Hot 
Springs, Ark.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, 
Virginia Dept. of Agriculture, 1123 
State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

June 25-27—Delmarva Chicken 
Festival, Dover, Del.; Dave Green, 
1102 S. State St., Dover, Del. 


June 25-27—Canadian Feed Manu- 


| Hatchery Federation, 


tree Rd. Bidg., Atianta 5, Ga. 
July 17-18—New Mexico Grain & 


| Feed Dealers Assn.; Castaneda Hotel, | 
Las Vegas, N.M.; sec., Parley Jensen, | 


P.O. Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 
July 21-38—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Kiel Auditor- 
lum, St. Louis, Mo.; exec. sec., Don 
M. Turnbull, American Poultry and 


| St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


| 


facturers Assn.; Bigwin Inn, Lake of | 


Bays, Ontario; N. D. Hogg, Box 66, 
Station Q, Toronte, Ont. 

June 25-27 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Dover, Delaware; sec., J. 
Frank Gordy, Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, Box 47, 
Georgetown, Del. 

July 7-8—Poultrymen’s Get-Togeth- 
er, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 10-14—Georgia Feed Assan.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, 





Aug. 3-8—Feed Microseopy Short 


| Course; Texas Agrieultural Experi- 


ment Station, Cellege Station; chm., 
E. E. Brown, Asst. State Chemist. 


Aug. 4-5—Midsouth Soybean and | 


Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 
Aug. 4-7— Poultry Science Assn. 
(meeting for members and executive 


committee invited guests enly), Iewa | 
State College, Ames; ehm., Dr. Rob- | 
ert E. Phillips, poultry department, | 


Iowa State College. 


August 7-8—North Carolina Feed | 





CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
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For Planning 
Productive & 
Profitable 
Feed Formulas 


Call 
Your Ray Ewing 
Representative 
TODAY! 


Pasadena, California 
AMES, IOWA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


























Manufacturers Assn.; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec.-treas., 
A. M. Upshaw, Jr., North Carolina 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Box 44, 
Mocksville, N.O. 

Aug. 10-12—American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., joint convention; Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
exec. Vice president, George M. Stray- 
er, American Soybean Assn., Hudson, 
Iowa; sec., National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., R. G. Houghtlin, 3818 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Tl. 

Aug. 11-12— Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; chm., Dr. 
Robert H. Grummer, Dept. of Animal 
Husbandry, University of Wisconsin. 

Aug. 17-18—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference, sponsored by University of 
Kentucky and Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; Brown Suburban Hotel, 
Louisville; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. 
Box 425, Lexington, Ky. 

Aug. 23-25—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Captain Shreve and 
Washington Youree Hotels, Shreve- 
port; sec., Clyde Ingram, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Aug. 23-25 — The National Hay 
Assn.; Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 
Francisco; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center; 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., Arthur Gannon, 
Poultry Division, University of Geor- 
gia, College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Ga. 

Sept. 9-10 — Pet Food Institute, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, $3325 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Tih. 


Sept. 9-10 — Maryland Poultry 
Service Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Sept. 138-14—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for 
directors, committees and members), 
Minneapolis; exec. vice pres., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 400 Folger Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.O. 

Sept. 16-18—National Feed Ingre- 
dients Assn.; Pick-Congress Hotel, 

IilL.; sec., Peter W. Janss, 
212 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 17-18 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Oonference; University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. 
L. Stephenson, Department of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Sept. 18—College-Feed Industry 
Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Prof. Emmit Haynes, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 23— Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. 
©. Henderson, Hills Agricultural 
Science Building, Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 23-25 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 





City; sponsored by Feed Production | 





IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
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JUST A PHONE'S THROW AWAY 


7) 1973 
1400 South Pena Square, Philodelphie 2, Pe., USA 


Telephone: LOcust 4-5600 
° Cable Address: “Woodward” Teletype: PH 108 





School, Inc., pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Sept. 26—Small Mill Short Course; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City; sec., 
Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th Street Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 6-8 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Exposition; Farm Show 
Building, , Pa; sec., Dr. 
Alfred Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 


Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-14—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Cumberland Falls 
State Park, Corbin; sec., John W. 
Tuttle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 


Oct. 14 — Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 4800 5. 
Richmond St., Chicago 82, DL 


Oct. 14-15—Association of Ameri- 


can Feed Oontrol Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bidg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 20-21—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 22-28— Annual Stockholders 
Meeting, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 


| change, Inc., Onondago County War 
| Memorial Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Oct. 30—Illinois Sheep Producers 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., Dr. U. 8S. Garrigus, Department 
of Animal Science. 

Nov. 4-7 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood Beach, Flia.; sec., Miss Jamie 
Fox, 30 N. La Salle St., Ohicago 2, 
Tilinois. 

Nov. 6-7—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; chm., Dr. Rollin H. 
Thayer, Poultry Science Department. 


Nov. 12-18—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
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ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 


bandry Dept., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 17-18—Arizona Grain & Seed 
Association; Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix; sec., Hayden ©. Hayden, 
Hayden Flour Mills, Box 156, Temple, 
Ariz. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Midwest Veteri- 
nary Nutrition Conference; Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lioyd 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bidg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Dec. 8-9—Poultrymen’s Service 
Clinic; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

1960 

Jan. 4-5— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Jan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 








designed to give 
full protection for your products! 


storage problems. 





KRAFT BAG CORPORATION, through 
correct construction of your multiwall shipping 
sacks, will reduce seepage and spoilage of 


contents while minimizing your shipping and 


If your product fits into a bag — 
let us make the bag to fit your product! 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


~ KRAFTPACKER 






Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20,N.Y. * Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Integrated mills at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 


NAME OF COMPANY 





ADDRESS 


ciTY 






0 We are interested in improving our bag 


(C We are interested in your Kraftpacker 


a ——EE 





ZONE STATE PRINCIPAL 
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DEHYDRATED 


SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets + Crumbles 
Bagged : Bulk 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 














DAY 


DUST CONTROL NEWS 


dust control equipment bulletins 


You can save time when planning and save money when buying if you'll 
send for these DAY dust control bulletins. Each contains valuable informa- 
tion about dust control equipment and systems. Here’s general information 
plus useful technical data and specifications. Ask for any bulletin which 
interests you or write for them all—they're free. Use this magazine's 
reader service card or write direct toDAY. 





“EFFICIENT DUST SNATCHERS” — 
Bulletin describes DAY's part in 
providing maximum safety and 
good housekeeping for starch 
packing building of large food 
processor. 

BULLETIN 510— DAY Unit Dust 
Collectors. Complete, low cost 
unit designed for plants or ap- 
plications where central dust con- 
trol systems are not practical. 
BULLETIN 1-585 — Industrial Fans. 
Complete with helpful selection 
charts, capacity tables, dimen- 
sions and specifications. Informa- 
tion on special types and ar- 
rangements included. 


BULLETIN F-75 — Reverse Jet Dust 
Filter Facts. Complete with speci- 
fications, typical equipment lay- 
outs, capacity and performance 
tables for DAY type ‘‘AC”’ filter. 


BULLETIN N-578 — Gives complete 
information about Style “A” 
rotary valves. Construction fea- 
tures, specifications, dimensions 
and applications. 


“SCHLITZ DEFEATS DUST” — FOOD 
ENGINEERING magazine reprint 
describes all out dust control for 
3% million bushel Schlitz grain 
elevator. Request Bulletin ‘Schlitz 
Defeats Dust.” 


% DAY 


ait, 
iw iy 
L sce "sa! 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


EQUIPMENT ONLY OR A COMPLETE SYSTEM 


BULLETIN 6-579 — Describes the 
DAY Type “RJ” filter. An all pur- 
pose versatile unit Bulletin 
gwes operating features, dimen- 
sions and specifications 


BULLETIN 573 Dual-Clone dust 
separators noted for their low 
resistance and high cleaning effi 
ciency. Easy to install, no main 
tenance, no moving parts 


BULLETIN 576 — ‘HV’ heavy duty 
dust separator. Rugged construc- 
tion and lower initial cost than 
many light gauge galvanized type 
cyclones 


MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 

The DAY Company of Canada Limited 
Rexdale (Toronto), Ontario, Canada 
Ft. William, Ontario, Canada 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by 
The DAY SALES Company 
819 Third Avenue N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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RESEARCH AWARD—Dr. Hadleigh Marsh (left), veterinary pathologist at 
Montana State University, receives the Animal Health Institute’s Distin- 
guished Service Research Award from U.S. Sen. Stuart Symington of Missouri. 
Also shown is True Davis (center), Anchor Serum Co., St. Joseph, Mo., out- 
going president of AHI. The award was made during the 19th annual meeting 
of the AHI in Washington recently. Dr. Marsh’s career of research on livestock 
diseases spans a half century. He has authored almost 100 scientific papers. 





235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 21-28—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 694 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

Feb. 22-23—Virginia Feed & Nutri- 
tion Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 238—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AACC to Encourage 
More Feed Chemists 


To Join Association 


WASHINGTON The American 
Association of Cereal Chemists will 
make an effort to include more feed 
chemists in the association member- 
ship, according to Clinton L. Brooke, 
products manager of 
Merck & Co., and immediate past 
association president. 

Opening the association’s 44th an- 
nual meeting this week in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Brooke said, “The AACC 
must broaden its scope, for many 
cereal chemists have interests in 
fields other than in milling and 
baking.” 

He said potential members include 
chemists in the laboratories of manu- 
facturers of feed and feed supple- 
ments, in state feed control labora- 
tories, in government laboratories 
and in commercial laboratories con- 
cerned with feed analysis. 

The AACC directors are planning 
to form a new committee to deal 
with feed industry problems, Prof. 
John Johnson, Kansas State Univer- 
sity, president-elect of the group, an- 
nounced. He said the committee will 
be composed of feed analysts and 
chemists, and names will be an- 
nounced soon. 

The feed chemists will also be giv- 
en board representation, and a new 
director will be named shortly by Del 
Pratt, the Pillsbury Co., who as- 





sumed the presidency of AACC on 
May 7. 

Mr. Brooke stated that a full-day 
session will be devoted to animal 
feed at the annual meeting of AACC 
in Chicago next year. 


- 





TURKEY FIRM INSTALLS MILL 

SHAWNEE, OKLA.—A new feed 
mill which manufactures push-button 
formulations for turkeys has been 
installed at the River Rest turkey 
farm near Shawnee. The mill is 
housed in an 18 by 46-ft. structure, 
Roy Ferguson, Jr., head of the River 
Rest industries, said the firm can 
vary the formula according to age, 
sex and variety. 





Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Ploce Sta 
Tel. CR 9-888! 


Des Moines 11, lowe 





[t's DANNEN 
for FERTILIZER 
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Still potent, after six months of summer 


In this chamber we create the approximate climate of a effects of heat, humidity, and pro-oxidant minerals 


feed warehouse on a hot August afternoon. longer than any other dry vitamin A we have investi- 
Into this climate we put feeds fortified with our PGB- gated. 

250 Dry Vitamin A. There we let them swelter at 100°F The vitamin A in PGB-250 is th 

and 58% relative humidity for six months, without so palmitate ester. This, guarded by approved antioxidan 

much as the relief of a cool evening. we disperse as numerous microdroplets inside sphet 
This is harsh treatment for so delicate a substance as plasticized gelatin. The free-flowing spheres thems: 

vitamin A. Yet the feeds fortified with PGB-250 come are sized 30-120 mesh. A gram of them contains 250,00 

through the ordeal with nearly two-thirds of their vi- U.S.P. vitamin A units. Lower potencies are also avail 

tamin A potency still intact. able. For information and a quotation, write Distillation 
That is what we have found. We expect that you would Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices 

find PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A equally stable in your own New York and Chicago ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, 

tests on your own feeds. It weathers the debilitating Montreal and Toronto. 


| 


| Also... distilled monoglycerides ... 


leaders in research D 58) ° ne te aD 
. * . me asiman rganic 
and production of vitamins A and E , 0 | hy Chemicals for science and industry 


lves 


Distillation Products Industries is « division Eastman Kodak Company 
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Growers report... 


LIPAMONE’® WORKS BETTER! 


“LipAMont is way ahead,” says Ernest Cressey, 
Floggy Meadow Road, Gorham, Maine. 
“When they come in to pill ’em, birds fly all 
over... bust equipment. After you pill ’em, 
reaction sets in. You give them antibiotics to 
overcome the stress. This is all right for a 
couple days, then wears off and you have to 
fight to keep feed in °em. None of this happens 
when I use Lipamone. As a grower, I say 


LIPAMONE is way ahead.” 


“It's in-the-feed"”’ 


Write, wire or phone 
for more details. 


LIPAMONE: 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, inc., Madison 1, Wis. 
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yliding «Houston, “i Ta 


the finest in 4 
pure crushed 
reef oyster shell. — 
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FLAX 


‘VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


DULUTH 





Accurate Lime and Fertilizer Spreads From 100 Ibs. Per Acre and Up! 


NEW LEADER L-32S SPREADER 





@ 12.5 H.P. Engine 
drives Twin Spinners 
for even spreads! 


@ 24” Conveyor driven 
by PTO or drive shaft 
drive for precise 
per-acre requirements! 


@ Available with full 
line of optional 
attachments! 


MAIL TODAY 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


609-B D Ave. N. W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ADDRESS. . 


Mail coupon 
for L-32S 
literature and 
a copy of 
*“*Your Land 
Is Different” a 
booklet de- 
signed to help 
you sell more 
bulk fertilizer. 
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Cattle Gain Faster on Pellets, Wafers; 
Cost of Gain the Same, Tests Show 


By ROBERT H. BIRDSALL 
Oregon State College 


ONTARIO, ORE. — Few feeding 
practices have swept the country 
with the impact of hay pelleting and 
wafering—with a critical question yet 
to be answered. Does it pay? 

Recent trials by Oregon State Col- 
lege animal scientists give a partial 
answer for beef cattle feeders. Hay 
pellets and wafers gave faster gains 
than chopped hay, but costs per 
pound of gain were about equal. 

Results of the 136-day feeding trial 
were reported recently to some 250 
ranchers, feed company representa- 
tives and other agricultural leaders 
at OSC’s annual spring Feeders’ Day 
at the Malheur branch experiment 
station in eastern Oregon. 

Forty eight long yearling steers, 
divided into six test lots, went on 
feed trials last November to compare 
alfalfa wafers 4 in. in diameter, % in. 
pellets, and chopped alfalfa. Each 
form of roughage was supplemented 
with a grain mix making up 40% of 
the ration. 

“Complete” Pellets 

Wafers and pellets were also tested 
in “complete” form containing 40% 
grain mix as a comparison against 
loose-fed grain. Grain mix had equal 
parts of ground ear corn, ground bar- 
ley, and dried beet pulp. One lot of 
steers on chopped alfalfa received 
ground ear corn instead of the grain 
mixture. 

While steers made best gains on 
pelleted or wafered hay, added gains 
were offset by higher processing costs 
for these popular forms of com- 
pressed hay. Neil Hoffman, station 
superintendent, explained that neith- 
er storage nor handling cost compari- 
sons were considered in the experi- 
ments. 

Average daily gains were about 
equal for pellets or wafers, ranging 
from 2.7 lb. gain per day for hay 
wafers and loose grain to 2.8 ib. for 
hay pellets and loose grain. Com- 
plete wafers and pellets gave 2.72 
and 2.78 lb. daily gain, respectively. 

Steers on chopped hay plus locse 
grain mix gained an average of 2.47 
lb. daily, and animals on chopped 
hay plus ground ear corn made aver- 
age daily gains of 2.55 Ib. 

Chopped hay and corn edged out 
other combinations for cheapest 


| gains per pound of feed, averaging 


only 16.1¢ cost for each pound gained. 


| Highest feed cost was for complete 
| pellets, 


averaging 19.6¢ for each 


pound gained. 
Other costs per pound of gain were: 


| Chopped hay and grain mix, 16.7¢; 


wafers and grain mix, 16.9¢; pellets 
and grain mix, 17.3¢, and complete 
wafers, 17.8¢. 

Total feed requirements for 100 Ib. 
gain ranged from 1,025 lb. of pellets 
and loose grain mix up to 1,114 lb. of 
chopped alfalfa and loose grain mix. 

Animals went on feed at around 


| 865 lb. average and came off at 1,200- 


| variation 





1,250 Ib. Liveweight grades at the 
end of the feed period showed little 
among lots with animals 
ranging from “high good” to “choice.” 
Steers were implanted with 30 mg. 
stilbestrol before going on feed. 

Hay used for all forms of rough- 
age was from the same field, and 
Hereford test animals were from the 
same line at OSC’s Squaw Butte- 
Harney rangeland branch experiment 
station near Burns, Ore. 


Pelleting Grass Hay 


Exceptionally high-quality alfalfa 
used in the experiments may have 
“masked” one of the major advan- 
tages of pelleting, researchers said. 
Experiments have shown that pellet- 
ing generally benefits grass hay more 
than legume hays. 

Trials now underway at OSC’s 
Squaw Butte-Harney station, for ex- 
ample, are showing marked advan- 
tages to pelleting wild meadow hay 





grown throughout the West on high- 
elevation flood meadows. 

Dr. Farris Hubbert, animal scien- 
tist at the Squaw Butte station, re- 
viewed the first 70 days of the grass- 
pellet trials. Wintering feed costs per 
pound of gain for yearling steers were 
cut nearly in half with pelleted hay 
compared with chopped hay. Protein 
supplement with the chopped hay in- 
creased daily gains, but still fell 
short of straight hay pellets. 

Dr. Hubbert said the limited and 
preliminary findings indicate how 
pelleting of bulky hay increases feed 
intake and gives faster gains. Each 
test lot consisted of only three ani- 
mals, and plans are to further test 
these initial findings. Meadow hay 
for the trials was rated at $20 a ton 
chopped and $30 pelleted. 

Chopped meadow hay consumption 
averaged 9.25 lb. daily. Daily gains 
for this lot averaged only .34 Ib. at 
a feed cost of 27.1¢ per Ib. of gain. 
Pelleted meadow hay consumption 
averaged 13.6 lb. daily. Daily gains 
averaged 1.41 lb. at a feed cost of 
only 14.5¢ lb. of gain. 

Supplemented chopped meadow 
hay consumption averaged 9.45 Ib. 
daily. Daily gains averaged 1.27 Ib. 
at a feed cost of 14.9¢ Ib. of gain. 
Supplement consisted of 2 Ib. barley 
and 1 lb. cottonseed meal daily. 

Dr. J. E. Oldfield, OSC animal 
scientist, says tests to date give no 
clear-cut formula on when it pays to 
feed pellets or wafers, since local 
costs and feeding conditions will dic- 
tate the decision. Well-known ad- 
vantages of pellets and wafers in- 
clude less bulk, ease of handling, and 
‘tthe fact that animals will eat more. 

Dr. Oldfield also points out that 
pelleting can increase use of low- 
quality feeds by combining them with 
more palatable and nutritious supple- 
ments. Animals can’t sort out ration 
ingredients, but receive the complete 
diet intended for them. 

Disadvantages of pellets and wa- 
fers include higher costs, difficulty 
in judging quality of hay that had 
been used in the process, and the 
fact that pellets and wafers require 
more protection in storage than baled 
or loose hay. 


Bag Company President 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Harry 
Pomerantz was elected president and 
secretary of the Midwest Burlap & 
Bag Co., Des Moines, at a recent 
meeting of the firm’s board of di- 
rectors. Marvin Pomerantz was elect- 
ed vice president and treasurer. 

The company manufactures bur- 
lap, cotton and multiwall paper bags, 
and also does reprocessing. 'The com- 
pany has a new plant occupying 
132,000 sq. ft. 





IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


'EO AN/MAi 





Serving Mills & Breeders 
For Over 30 Yeors 


Devolkod ® Vitamin Oils 
Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 


Devolkod ® Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
Devold Vitamin A Oils 


Peder Devold Wheat Germ Oil 
"Stabilized" 
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Real savings are possible with Morton 
Trace-Mineralized Salt if all costs are 
calculated. The cost of mineralizing a 


| ton of feed will, of course, vary depend- 
Q\ ' ) ing upon the levels of trace minerals 
used, transporation cost, and so on. 


With Morton Trace-Mineralized Mix- 


A -  oe 








ing Salt, for example, you’ll be assured 


| S } ' ) Cc uniform distribution of trace minerals 
in your finished feeds without incur- 


ring premixing costs. You save time 





and reduce chance of error. What’s 
more, you may find that it’s a lot 
cheaper to buy Morton Trace-Mineral- 
ized Salt instead of a trace mineral 
concentrate and plain salt! 


Important, too, are Morton’s 25 years 
of experience in evaluating and blend- 
ing trace elements and salt. Morton’s 
volume purchases of trace minerals and 
continuous research means you get 
only the best by test, for less cost. 


Get all the facts by sitting down with 
a Morton technologist and finding out 
exactly how much you can save on 
mixing costs. Send in the coupon today. 





Mail coupon today for more information! 


MORTON SALT CO., Dept. °516-2 
110 No. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


) i ee 
Oe a 
Address a —— 
City — ee 


County__ ———  # — — 


Morton 
mixing 
salts 


Trace Mineralized—Iodized— Special 
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IT HAPPENS EVERY DAY — Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 


CAN YOU ENFORCE RETIREMENT AT AGE 65 ? 











PLAN. NOW THEY 
CAN'T PUT ME OUT 
WITHOUT CAUSE ! 








1M BEING Y WE'VE HAD A | 
FIRED WITH-| SET RETIREMENT 
OUT CAUSE A AGE FOR YEARS. 











ARBITRATOR'S 
DECISION 


YES. THERE is A 
DEFINITE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN RETIREMENT AND 
DISCHARGE. A REASONABLE 
RETIREMENT AGE IS 
BINDING IF ADEQUATE 
NOTICE HAS BEEN GIVEN 
TO WORKERS. 


Based on a 1/958 Ohio Decision 











Commodity-Feed 
Price Ratio Dip 
Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON 
tions, 
ratios at the mid-April point were 
lower than those recorded the month 
before, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These drops, re- 
flecting price declines for certain 
farm products, widened the gaps be- 
tween April's ratios and their higher 
corresponding long-term averages 
and ratios for the same month a 
year earlier. 

The USDA's crop reporting board 
announced that during the month 
ended April 15 the index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers remained un- 
changed at 244% of its 1910-14 aver- 
age, with lower egg and milk prices 
approximately offset by higher prices 
for beef cattle, corn and cotton. 


With few excep- 


One of the most important devel- 


| opments in the agricultural price pic- 
| ture during the latest reporting peri- 


farm commodity-feed price | 


| 


od was in poultry and eggs. As egg 
prices dropped sharply and the cost 
of poultry rations climbed slightly, 
the egg-feed price ratio dropped to 
8.2, which, with the exception of 
April, 1937, is the lowest April ratio 
since records were started in 1924. 
The 10-year average egg-feed ratio 
for April is 9.9, the same ratio rec- 


| orded for March of this year. 


The poultry and egg price index 
dropped 12% during the month ended 
April 15, and at 135% of its 1910-14 
average was at its lowest level since 


| May, 1942. Egg prices broke sharply 


| and at mid-April averaged 28.1¢ doz., 





nationally, down nearly 18% from a 
month earlier and the lowest since 
June, 1944. 
Meat Index Up 

Higher prices than a month earlier 
for most species of meat animals 
raised the meat animal price index 
for mid-April 3% to 336. In spite of 
increased marketings, mid-April 


Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


Mid- 
Atl. 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens 
April, 1959 
March, 1959 
Apr 1958 
Average 1948-57 
Average (April, 1948-57 


Broilers 
April, 1959 
March 1959 
April, 1958 
TURKEY-FEED— 
April, i959 ‘ 
March, 1959 . 
April, 1958 saeco 
Average (1948-57) . 
Average (April, 1948-57) 
EGG-FEED— 
April, 1959 ... 
March, (959 
April, 1958 .... 
Average (1948-57) 
Average (April, 1948-57) 


MILK-FEED— 
April, 1959 ..... 
1959 
1958 : 
Average (1948-57) 
Average (April, 1948-57) 


BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
April, ee 
March 

April, 1958 . 
Average (1948-57) 
Average (April, 1948-57) 


HOG-CORN— 
April, 1959 
March, 1959 
April, 1958 .. . , 
Average [1948-57) eee 
Average (April, 1948-57) 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION 
Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 
companying commodity-feed price ratios: 
New England: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, 


Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. 

North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- 
lantic states combined. 

East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 
ns North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
ansas. 


East West East West 


North North South South South 
Cent. 


Cent. Atl. Cent. Cent. Mount. 


10. 
West 


North 
Cent. 


South South 


Atl. 


5 
1.64 
1.53 


NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Ratios represent number of pounds of 
poultry feed equal in value to | |b. live 
farm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs; 
pounds broiler growing mash equal to 
| Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
equal to | ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
of corn equal to 100 Ib. hog. Increases 
in ratios are favorable to the feeder 


North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
going. 

South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, 
inia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
arolina, Georgia, Florida. 

East South Central: Kentucky, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 
West South Central: Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. 
West: Combination of the two above. 


Vir- 
South 


Tennessee, 


Arkansas, 





ceived by 


prices of beef cattle, bolstered by a 
stronger market for slaughter, feeder 
and stocker cattle, averaged the 
highest since August, 1952. Hog 
prices, on the other hand, although 
up from February and March, were 
below January. And, except for 1956, 
hog prices were the lowest for the 
month since 1946. 

The April hog-corn ratio stood at 
13.8, compared to March when it 
took 14.5 bu. corn to equal, in value, 
100 Ib. live hog. The April ratio re- 
mained above the 1948-57 average of 
13.4, but was well below the April, 
1958 ratio of 18. 

The April broiler and farm chick- 
en-feed ratios. were both at 3.3. A 
month earlier the broiler ratio was 
3.5, and a year earlier it was 3.9. 

USDA reported that prices re- 
farmers for milk sold 


| wholesale continued to decline sea- 
| sonally as production increased. 


| 
| 





Prices paid by farmers for feeder 
and replacement livestock moved 
higher in mid-April with prices of 
feeder and stocker cattle up 90¢ cwt. 
from mid-March. 

USDA said the mid-April livestock 
feed price index, at 203, was 1% 
above the March 15 index. Most of 
this increase came from a sharp in- 
crease in the price of corn. Oat prices 
also were up, while barley prices de- 
clined slightly. Wheat millfeeds and 
poultry feeds, with the exception of 
turkey growing mash, were up sea- 
sonally. High protein feeds were gen- 
erally lower, but this decline was 
more than balanced by higher prices 
paid for beef cattle concentrate and 
mixed hog feed. The feed index was 
14%% higher than a year earlier. 


in 
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Robert Schafer Joins 
Longstreet-Abbott 


ST. LOUIS — Robert Schafer has 
resigned as vice president and man- 
ager of Red Comb-Pioneer Mills at 
, Lexington, Ky., to 

join the commodi- 

| ty counseling firm 
| of Longstreet-Ab- 
bott & Co., St. 

'| Louis. 
In his new post 

Mr. Schafer will 

specialize in the 

field of inventory 

control and raw 

material procure- 

ment programs 

for milling, baking 
and feed industries served by the 
company. 

Prior to setting up the Lexington 
mill in 1951, Mr. Schafer was assist- 
ant purchasing director of Red 
Comb’s parent company, Hales & 
Hunter Co., Chicago. Previously he 
had been purchasing economist for 
the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, and 
General Baking, New York. 

He is a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and Harvard Business School, 
and did graduate work at Kansas 
State University. 





*- 


Robert Schafer 





Contracts Expand 
Georgia Egg Market 


ATHENS, GA.—Expansion in the 
commercial egg market in Georgia is 
taking place rapidly in areas where 
financing, promotion and egg con- 
tracts are being offered, specialists 
at the University of Georgia here 
have reported. 

The expansion is not the same in 
all areas of the state, but it is great- 
est where the financing and promotion 
are available, they said. It has been 
estimated that a fourth of the com- 
mercial hens are under some kind of 
contract or financing plan. 

The financing plan varies. Some 
contractors guarantee the poultry- 
man about $1 per hen each year, but 
other types of financing are used as 
well. Under one contract, the feed 
company furnishes pullets ready to 
lay and pays the poultryman 2¢ a 
bird a week, and another contract 
pays 5¢ doz. eggs. Some contracts 
pay 6¢ and above. 

Contracts operate on a basis of the 
dealer furnishing pullets, feed and 
vaccines, and the poultryman fur- 
nishing the house, equipment, litter 
and work. 

As the egg business continues to 
expand in the state, it is believed that 
more transitions may be ahead. 


ip 
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More Western Swine 


Production Seen 


SAN FRANCISCO—Meat packers 
in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast states will be less dependent 
on Midwest corn-fed hogs in future 
years if westbound freight rates are 
not restored to their former relation- 
ship, according to E. Floyd Forbes, 
president of the Western States Meat 
Packers Assn., Inc. 

Under present freight rate condi- 
tions, dressed pork and packinghouse 
products from the Corn Belt can be 
shipped westbound cheaper than the 
live animals. Mr. Forbes says he be- 
lieves that if the situation is not 
speedily corrected the West will soon 
commence to produce its own pork 
supply. 

The WSMPA president pointed out 
that the “pig parlor” idea is grow- 
ing in the West. Pigs raised in “pig 
parlors” will be meat-type hogs, 
ready for market at specified weights 
every week in the year, he pointed 
out, and added that grains available 
in the West, particularly barley, can 
be utilized to produce high-quality 
pork. 


_ 
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POULTRY FIRMS CHARTERED 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — Included 
among the charters of incorporation 
filed during April at the office of the 
secretary of state here were the 
Hammond (La.) Poultry & Egg Co. 
with capitalization of $20,000 and the 
Bayou Rapides Poultry Ranch, Inc., 
Alexandria, with capitalization of 
$100,000. 

















New Arkansas Egg 
Law Aims at Firm 


Quality Standards 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — A broad 
new retail egg law, the Egg Market- 
ing Act 94, passed by the general as- 
sembly and signed into law recently 
by Gov. Orval Faubus, will go into 
effect in Arkansas July 1. 

The law, which replaces the old 
egg labeling law approved in 1955, 
is aimed at establishing firm stand- 
ards for commercial egg producers 
who recognize quality requirements 
and produce for the graded market. 

To be financed by an inspection fee 
of one fourth cent per carton, the 
new act eliminates the old license 
fees. The fees will be collected on 
eggs moving at retail levels only. 

The new law is also aimed at sim- 
plifying restrictions on egg dealers 
at the wholesale levels—feed stores, 
country merchants, produce dealers 
and others who buy and re-sell on 
the wholesale market. 

Although it has no restrictions on 
egg wholesalers, the act will clamp 
down on the sale of poor-quality eggs. 

All eggs sold at retail must be 
graded, with the grade stamped plain- 
ly on the container, and ali eggs 
must be packaged in cartons, paper 
bags or some other type of a closed 
container. 

The one fourth cent inspection fee 
stamp will be affixed to the contain- 
er. The livestock sanitary board, in 
charge of enforcement and adminis- 
tration of the new requirements, will 
sell the stamps. 

Agricultural officials said that while 
the act does not create a barrier on 
the interstate movement of eggs, all 
eggs shipped into Arkansas must 
meet its provisions. They believe the 
law will eliminate dumping of out- 
side eggs and misleading advertising. 

The law also has another meaning 
for the producer of quality eggs. Of- 
ficials think it will raise “substan- 
tially” the quality of_all eggs at re- 
tail levels by prohibiting the sale of 
dirty and junk eggs. 

Officials say also that the act will 
not hurt the small egg producer— 
the farmer with something like 300 
to 400 commercial hens. The live- 
stock sanitary board will issue free 
permits to small producers who sell 
only eggs from their flocks at their 
own farms. 

The act will not affect the estab- 
lished practice of bartering of eggs 
for groceries or feed in country areas 


now we’re 
getting 
some place! 


We’re making solid gains in 
the fight against cancer, in the 
research laboratory, in the hos- 
pital and in the home. Ten years 
ago medical knowledge was 
able to save only 1 in 4 lives — 
today it’s saving 1 in 3. 

New surgical techniques, diag- 
nostic methods, and an in- 
formed public are important 
reasons for these gains. 


More and more people have 
learned that many cancers are 
curable if detected in time. 
And, sensibly, more and more 
people have formed the life- 
saving habit of an annual 
health checkup. They know 
it’s living insurance against 
cancer ! 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Producers and merchants may con- 
tinue this practice under the new 
law, but if the merchant sells the 
eggs at retail he must grade, pack- 
age and affix stamps to the egg con- 
tainers. 

Main intent of the law is to build 
a program of top-quality graded eggs 
for the state, officials said. Agricul- 
tural officia!s feel that this is the 
only way the state can establish a 
“reputation” as the producer of quali- 
ty eggs. 


New Moisture Charts 


CHICAGO — Seedburo Equipment 
Co., Chicago, announced recently that 
it will have available new moisture 
conversion charts for the Tag-Hep- 
penstall Moisture meter for corn and 
soft red winter wheat (white wheat 
winter production). The revised grain 
chart becomes effective Oct. 1, 1959, 
and the revised wheat chart on June 
15, 1959. 


STRAWBERRY QUEEN—Linda Eady, queen of the recent Strawberry Festi- 
val at Plant City, Fla., is shown visiting the exhibit booth of Coronet Phosphate 
Co., Norfolk, Va. Many prehistoric fossils recovered from Coronet’s mines 
were on exhibit. 


Why does a chicken cross the road? 


Schenley Distillers Inc. 
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Texas Researcher Reviews Findings 
In Aplastic Anemia Syndrome Studies 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—A 
review of findings in the study of 
aplastic anemia in chickens was pre- 
sented by Dr. A. A. Camp, superin- 
tendent of the Gonzales, Texas, sub- 
station of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, in a recent issue of 
the Texas Feed Service Report, quar- 


| terly publication of the experiment 


| station. 


A disease which has been a problem 


| in Texas and other areas in recent 


years, aplastic anemia can be treated 
successfully, Dr. Camp said, but its 
cause is unknown. In his report, Dr. 


| Camp discussed some of the factors 


which may contribute to the develop- 


| ment of the disease. 


He pointed out that the problem of 


| poultry diseases is a continuous one. 


“About the time a satisfactory pre- 
vention or treatment is developed for 
an existing disease, another occurs, 
and the fight against loss continues,” 
he said. 

Aplastic anemia, which was recog- 


| nized only within the past decade, is 


an example of this. Following is Dr. 
Camp's report on the disease: 


Condition Recognized 
A new condition was recognized in 





| conversion, 


past two years, the birds have been 
4 to 8 weeks old. In approximately 
37% of all cases reported to the lab- 
oratory in 1958, the birds were 6 to 
7 weeks of age. For the past several 
years, the condition occurred most 
frequently when the birds were about 
6 weeks of age. 

Some 155 groups of birds, from 3 
to 31 weeks of age, were submitted 
to the laboratory during 1958 and 
were diagnosed as having the aplastic 
anemia condition. These birds came 
from flocks representing more than 
800,000 birds. This number probably 
represents not more than 20% of the 
total birds affected in this area alone 
because many producers and service- 
men have seen the condition so often 
that they can recognize it immediate- 
ly and initiate treatment without con- 
sulting a poultry pathologist. 

Mortality Light 

Mortality of birds affected with the 
anemic condition usually is not great. 
The greatest loss is from poorer feed 
lowered market quality, 


| cost of medication and stress of the 


| eases which may result 


broiler birds in 1951. It was called the | 


hemorrhagic-anemia disease because 


in practically every organ in the body 


| of affected birds and in most instances 


the birds were anemic. The condition 


hemorrhages could be found | 
| suspected at first, 


| was further characterized by mor- | 
| bidity, gastro-enteritis and an aplastic 
condition of the bone marrow. Symp- | 
| toms varied from a very acute to a 


chronic form. 
Aplastic anemia is the term now 


| applied to this disease by some people 


with a custom-fitted, low-cost 
DOANE-DESIGNED Building | 


Doane-Designed warehousing for 
your bagged or bulk feeds will save 
you money by low first cost, low 
upkeep, better protection for your 
product and increased efficiency in 
storage and handling. The Doane 
Poleframe® building will be de- 
signed especially for your location, 
for your present storage problem 
and with an eye to your future 
needs. In Doane-Designed buildings 
you get custom-fitted advantages 
without paying custom-building 
prices. 


Compare These Advantages 


Compare these Doane-Designed ad- 
vantages with other structures and 
you'll see why a “standard” build- 


ing may be inadequate for your 


needs. 

* Buildiing will be especially designed to fit 
your location. 

% Building will be designed for present effi- 


ciency and future progress. 
*% There will be adequate protection for 
stored feed. 


* Low first cost . . . low upkeep. 

% You can choose Clearspan or interior poles. 

% You will get quality materials and work- 
manship. 

% You can choose exterior materials you want. 


You Can Depend Upon Doane Builders 


Doane Authorized Builders are 
trained by Doane Building Engi- 
neers to give you structures that 
meet your needs efficiently and at 
low cost. Such experience has 
proved valuable to many businesses 
with problems such as yours. 


Learn how little it costs to get the advantages of Doane-Designed® 


Buildings. 
Builder nearest you... 


Write today for the name of the Doane Authorized 
and for details about other Doane services. 


You will get prompt answers, without cost or obligation, by your 


inquiry to the address below. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 
5144 Delmar Bivd., Box 56, St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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since the occurrence of the hemor- 
rhages is not as prevalent today as 
formerly, and anemia is now the more 
consistent symptom. Hematocrit val- 
ues obtained recently indicate that 
anemic birds may have a blood cell 
volume of 20 to 50% of a normal 
bird. Hemoglobin levels as low as 1.5 
gm. per 100 ml. of blood have been 
noted in extremely anemic birds. Nor- 
mal birds usually have a range of 7.5 
to 9.8 gm. per 100 ml. of blood. 

The condition is seen in birds of 
almost any age—in chicks as young 


| K have failed. Therefore, 


condition often precipitates other dis- 
in heavy 
medication bills and heavy death 
losses. 

The cause of the disease still is 
unknown. Vitamin K deficiency was 
but the condition 
has been noted often in birds receiv- 
ing a diet thought to contain many 
times the chick’s requirement for this 
vitamin. Attempts to cure the condi- 
tion with high levels of added vitamin 
it appears 
unlikely that a shortage of this vita- 


| min is the cause of the condition. 


" 


Birds receiving feeds which produce 


| extremely fast growth rate are more 


prone to develop anemia. The condi- 
tion is seen most often in the fastest 


| growing birds, whether they are re- 


| ceiving a top-notch or 


a mediocre- 


| type feed. This might suggest that 





as 10 days of age and in hens 31 weeks | 


of age. However, in approximately 


two thirds of the cases of the anemic | 


condition brought in the pathology 
laboratory on the station during the 


He's looking 

for some of your 
dog food made 
with our complete 
dog food cereals 


the condition is caused by one or 
more factors synthesized within the 
body of the birds. One such factor is 
vitamin C which is synthesized main- 


| ly in the liver. This vitamin seems to 


be a “suspect” since it is necessary for 
the maturation of red blood cells, the 
absorption and utilization of dietary 
iron and the maintenance of normal 
blood hemoglobin levels. 

Blood from birds affected with 
aplastic anemia has an abnormally 
large number of immature red blood 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES  KIBBLED CORN 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES x KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES 


* KIBBLED PREMIXES 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 
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Danville, Illinois 
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cells which, as previously stated, con- 
tain an unusually low hemoglobin level. 
To partially substantiate the vitamin 
C deficiency in anemic birds, labora- 
tory analysis data were obtained by 
A. A. Camp and H. O. Wheeler which 
showed that the vitamin C content of 
the blood plasma and liver of af- 
fected birds is approximately 70% 
that of normal birds. Investigations 
are in progress to further study this 
possibility. 

Another material known to precipi- 
tate or antagonize the anemia, or 
both, is sulfaquinoxaline, especially 
when fed at the therapeutic level for 
coccidiosis. The exact reason why 
sulfaquinoxaline causes this effect is 
not known, but it may be related to 
impaired tissue synthesis of certain 
factors necessary for the normal 
growth and health of the bird. 

Another factor which may contrib- 
ute to the development of the condi- 
tion is the change in the normal 
micro-organism balance in the intes- 
tinal tract of the chicken. This fact 
is mentioned because several workers 
have noted that birds affected with 
the aplastic anemia condition often 
have an abnormally high population 
of molds and fungi in the intestinal 
tract. This is of extreme interest 
since it has been noted that the feed- 
ing of materials which either stimu- 
late growth of intestinal bacteria or 
reduce the mold or fungus population, 
or both, appears to help alleviate the 
condition. Camp and Wheeler ob- 
tained data showing that the mold 
and fungus count of birds which ap- 
peared normal was 1,300 per gram of 
feces. Birds showing typical anemia 
symptoms taken from the same house, 
of the same sex and receiving the 
same feed as those which appeared 
normal, had 1,300,000 molds and fun- 
gi per gram of feces. 

Successful Treatment 

A satisfactory prevention for the 
disease has not been obtained. It can 
be treated successfully, in most cases, 
with a high level of trace minerals 
fed in combination with approximate- 
ly 100 lb. per ton of cod fish liver 
solubles or condensed fish solubles. 
In some cases, the trace mineral sup- 
plement alone will suffice. In others, 
the fish products alone have proved 
successful. In still other cases, a com- 
bination of the two is required for 
complete recovery. 

The length of the treatment period 
required for full recovery may vary 
from five days to two weeks, depend- 
ing on the severity of the condition 
when therapy is initiated and the 
presence of other diseases. If the 
birds are affected with either a res- 
piratory disease or severe enteritis, a 
suitable medication should be includ- 
ed along with the treatment for the 
aplastic anemia condition. 

The aplastic anemia condition has 
been a thorn in the poultry producer's 
side for several years and has cost 
the industry millions of dollars. A 
series of conferences have been held 
by several of the leading veterinar- 
ians of the Texas A&M College sys- 
tem in an effort to establish methods 
and procedures which may lead to the 
eradication of this “costly disease.” 
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“If broiler producers expect to stay 
in business, they must begin to think 
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broiler prices remain at present lev- 
els, economics will force dealers to 


| require producers to provide better 


in terms of better housing and more | 


efficient brooding systems.” 

That’s the advice of the University 
of Georgia Extension Service. 

Added to this statement was the 
“basic rule of brooding”: “Keep chicks 
comfortable!” 

Milton Y. Dendy, Georgia extension 
poultryman, noted that in many 
Georgia broiler houses it is not pos- 
sible to maintain a minimum temper- 
ature of 55-60° in extreme weather. 
“This results in high fuel costs, poor 
feed conversions and lower quality in 
the finished broiler,” he said. “Tf 


| 


housing and more efficient brooding 
systems.” 

Mr. Dendy asked, “What would it 
have meant if a broiler producer had 
built a house where he could maintain 
a room temperature of not less than 
55-60°, either by use of a central 
heating system, supplementary heat, 
tighter walls and roof or controlled 
ventilation?” 

Supposing that such improvements 
were made and they resulted in an 
extra one half pound of meat per 100 
lb. feed, Mr. Dendy illustrated his 


| point with this example: 


“Take a broiler grower with 20,000 


& 








capacity who averages a 2.25 feed 
conversion, a 3% Ib. bird and grows 
four broods a year. With one half 
pound more meat for every 100 Ib 
feed, that figures out to 730 Ib. more 
meat per brood, or 2,920 lb. a year. 
At 15¢ Ib. that is $438 gain in income 
a year 


. 
‘Lumpy Jaw’ Losses 


A type of “ray" fungus is now cost- 
ing the nation’s livestock industry 
more than $25 million a year in losses, 
but, according to the Louisiana State 
University Extension Service, the dis- 
ease can be treated by a veterinarian 
with into-the-vein medication or sur- 
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More Capacity—more labor-saving features—more dependable 
performance—makes MORE on-the-farm business for you. . . 








Fast and accurate grinding action with 
Champion’s larger 2- to 3-ton mixing 
capacity processes a high tonnage of 
top-quality formula feed at a lower cost 


per ton than units of smaller volume. 


A new bulk concentrate carrier, now be- 
ing produced as regular equipment on 
Champion units, will haul 21% tons of 
concentrates in bulk form, in addition 
to one ton of bagged concentrates 

saving extra truck- and man-hour ex 
pense. And you'll save the expense of 
an auxiliary feeder with Champion’s 


sheller arrangement because ear corn 


and grain are conveniently fed by the 
same feeder which feeds the hammermill 
unit. Ear corn is diverted into the 
sheller or into the mill unit as desired, 
through the use of a simple control 


valve in the feeder head. 


Champions are built with more capac 


ity, more labor-saving features and 
more dependable performance, to pro 
vide you with more and better on-the 
farm service—day after day, all year 
’round. With a Champion you get more 
for your money, too, because Champion 
leadership brings you this unit at the 


industry’s most fair and honest price. 


Champions Are Built to Build YOUR Business 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVE. SOUTHEAST 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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| —caused by sugar deficiency. 


gery if it is detected in its early 
stages. 

In cattle, the fungus causes a con- 
dition known as “actino” or “lumpy 
jaw” and a kindred condition called 
“woody tongue.” Lumpy jaw causes 
swellings of the lower jaw bone or 
facial bones of cattle and is respon- 
sible for thousands of condemnations 
at packing plants. 

The Louisiana extension service 
suggests that producers with livestock 
on pasture or in the feed lot should 
move healthy stock away from ani- 
mals with lumpy jaw to avoid spread- 
ing the disease through contaminated 


bedding, feed or water. Also, it is ad- 
| vised that areas where the animals 


sleep and eat be cleaned and disin- 
fected. 
5 


High-Moisture Corn 


It was suggested to producers re- 
cently at Michigan State University 
that they may be able to save as much 
as 25% of the corn left in the field 
because of poor harvesting conditions 
by picking earlier to avoid bad weath- 
er and storing the high-moisture corn 
in conventional concrete stave silos. 

Experiments with dairy cows at 
Michigan have indicated that the 
feeding value of high-moisture corn 
is about as good as conventially har- 
vested corn. 

Michigan experimenters concluded 
that a concrete stave silo is a “very 
satisfactory” storage facility for 
high-moisture corn, that the optimum 
moisture content appears to be about 
30% and that enough livestock should 
be fed the corn to use about 2 in. a 
day from the silo to keep spoilage 


low. 
* 
Saving Baby Pigs 


How much money does a pork pro- 
ducer lose when a pig dies before 
weaning ? 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
doesn’t answer this question with a 
definite figure because of the varying 
factors involved, but it does say that 
fixed costs, regardless of litter size, 
make it important for him to save as 
many pigs as possible. 

Research has shown that, on the 
average, sow feed, housing, labor and 
board charges add up to about $35 per 
litter. By the time pigs are weaned, 
their owners have invested an aver- 
age of $75 per litter. 

From the University of Illinois 
comes the advice that there is no 


venting baby pig losses. 

Some common causes of baby pig 
losses and the steps farmers can take 
to avoid them are outlined here by 
Dr. P. D. Beamer, University of IIli- 
nois veterinarian: 

1. Anemia—due to shortage of iron 
in blood. Place uncontaminated dirt 


in pig creeps or sprinkle iron salts | 
Soluble iron salts | 
may be given by mouth or injectable | 


solution over dirt. 


iron may be used. 
2. Scours—a type of scours has 








POULTRY QUEEN — Reigning as 
Vermont poultry queen for 1959 is 
Miss Hazel Gilman, 16, Marshfield, 
Vt. She was chosen queen at a meet- 
ing of the state’s poultry association 
during the recent Vermont Farm 
Show week. Miss Gilman is the daugh- 
ter of Roger Gilman, district super- 
visor and territory representative of 
Park & Pollard Co. The judging was 
done by Mrs. Robert Staffor, wife of 
the governor of Vermont; Allan Speir, 
superintendent of poultry and eggs, 
Vermont State Department of Agri- 
culture, and Joel Chandler, WCAX 
radio and television station. 





on pasture in sanitary surroundings. 

7. Erysipelas. In areas where this 
disease is a problem, have pigs vac- 
cinated soon after birth. 

8. Cholera. Have all pigs vaccinated 
around weaning time, as the disease 
is a constant threat to the hog crop. 

Another step in saving baby pigs 
is to provide heat during the first few 
days after farrowing. This is especial- 
ly important for early-farrowed pigs, 
according to Dr. Beamer. 

Many baby pig diseases can be 
traced back to faulty feeding of the 
sow. If she does not get the right 
rations, she cannot nourish her pigs 
properly, Dr. Beamer says. 
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ELEVATOR REMODELING 

RAVENNA-KENT, OHIO— The 
Mayhew Elevator, which the Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn. purchased 
several months ago, is being remodel- 
ed, announced Robert Benshof, Farm 
Bureau manager. Upon its comple- 
tion, the old Farm Bureau Co-op mill 





| will be closed and all business will 


substitute for sanitation, planning and be transacted at the Mayhew mill. 


elbow grease when it comes to pre- | 
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NEW DISPLAYS SHOW HOW 
To LOWER FEED COSTS! 


been reported that seems to be caused | j 


by the toxic quality of sow’s milk. 
When this condition appears, hand- 
feed pigs on enriched cow’s milk. 

3. TGE (transmissible gastroenter- 
itis)—the most rapidly fatal baby pig 
disease. The exact means of perpetua- 
tion is not known, but it may be 
transmitted from an infected sow to 
her newborn pigs. So far there is no 


| medical treatment for TGE. Buying 


replacement stock that is 100% 


| Clean is the surest way of keeping 
| TGE off the farm. Also, it is advised 


that visitors be kept away from 


| breeding animals and young pigs. 


4. Rickets—caused by lack of cal- 
cium or vitamin D in sow’s milk. Sow 
rations should contain needed cal- 
cium, phosphorus and vitamin D. 

5. Baby pig disease (hypoglycemia) 
Feed 


pregnant sows a balanced ration. 


| Glucose injections may help to save 


pigs. 
6. Parasites. Keep pigs out of old 
hog lots and buildings. Raise them 
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WORMAL Is the Only Complete 
Poultry Wormer Today! 





Removes up to 100% of large roundworms, 
cecal worms and all damaging species of 


tapeworms. 


@ Easy to mix, to handle, and to inventory. 


Many growers don’t know how easy and completely they can rid their 
birds of profit-stealing worms. They are confused about the different 
kinds of worms and the wormers needed to control them. That’s why 
your feed should contain Dr. Salsbury’s WORMAL— it takes the guess- 
work out of worming, removes the three major types of poultry worms that 
are of economic importance. One pound of WORMAL Granules in 
100 lb. of feed and treats 250 birds of any age—chickens or turkeys. 
And it’s palatable—birds don’t back away from medicated feed. Now, 
with Dr. Salsbury’s WORMAL, you can sell profit protection in your 
poultry feeds. 

Write, wire or phone for complete information, including Feed Manu- 


facturer’s Guide. 
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HELP WANTED 
* ” Nesmammmencsenmat Vv 
MARKETING MANAGER — NATIONALLY 
recognized company specializing in soy- 
bean products. Successful applicant must 


have a proven record of successful sales 
Classified advertisements received by set of initials, or group of figures counts management in related industry. Attrac- 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for as a word. To the num of words mere tive salary and other benefits for the 
the issue of the following Saturday. your want ad itself add six (6) words accepted right man. Address Ad No, 4832, Feed- 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge nd address or name and Display adv stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 
25. Sit i wanted, a word; 

S150 A - a we ew of your ordered WANTED—PRODUCTION TRAINEE, COL- 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- for more than one insertion. lege graduate. Trainee will be given thor- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, of Feedstuffs, 20¢ per All Want Ads cash with order. ough training in plant operations and 

supervision. Background in nutrition and 
feed formulation preferable. Reply by 
Jetter giving age and education. Address 


MACHINERY FOR SALE MACHINERY FOR SALE SITUATIONS WANTED As He. 4793, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
a WV v iccsmeenen SALESMAN — NATIONAL FEED MANU- 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- FOR SALE—CLIPPER CLEANER NO. 116, NUTRITIONIST SEEKS POSITION IN facturer seeking salesman experienced in 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- $125. Hamma Feed & Supply, Angola, feed industry. Has experience in nutri- agricultural field for work in Michigan 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- Ind, tion and research. Married, age 28, M.S. we. is an oeneay —— 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 7 Jo. : sh a satisfying career in a growing in- 

Oman ——_____— | 908 GALE — BEMOILY FOR SmAmEn | {Sree 2 Suri Ae wa dustry. Write with qualifications to W. G. 

WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, with 12 ft. grain box, completely recon- A oie me aS eae Ae Ale 30: ee Stokes, District Sales Manager, 12730 
cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and ditioned and ready to go. Bingham Feed VETERINARIAN WITH EXCELLENT NU- Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mil! Machin- & Grain, Knoxville, lowa; Phone VI tritional and disease experience desires - — — 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo 2-4232. association with feed company. Address | WANTED—WE ARE ALWAYS INTER- 

_ _ —_— aoe - — Ad No. 4836, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, ested in securing the services of men 

CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND LIQUIDATING HYBRID SEED CORN Minn | who have what it takes to sell a superior 

mixer units, Champion Portable Mill Co., plant. Have available Steinlite moisture : : a a line of feeds to poultrymen and dairy- 

2105 Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, tester, platform scales, No. 7 Clipper | warTURE, QUALIFIED POULTRY FARM men, bulk or bags, out of our modern, 

Minn. cleaner, new dictaphone, much belting, " manager, over 20 years’ experience poul- efficient mill. Write or see Barber & 

conveyors, etc. Steve Turner Farm Seeds, try, seeks better opportunity with large Bennett, Inc., P. O. Box 430, Albany, 

FOR SALE—LATE 1957 TANDEM TRUCK. Pontiac, Il. hier or beeller epemntion, Peraiek Gateh- New York. 

Very low mileage, excellent condition, ery owner. Address Ad No. 4840, Feed- ae aay 

18 ft. knaphide grain box with hoist, FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SELLING THE 

scales 16 ton legal. Bingham Feed & ardson Scales; truck scales; hammermilis; nasntinaan nite A . . top leghorn in the country today? If so, 

Grain, Knoxville, lowa; Phone VI 2-4232. oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed AGGRESSIVE, MATURE, QUALIFIED, contact us, as we are hiring district sales- 
a — -——-—— mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; grain, feed ingredient merchandiser seeks managers and salesmen all over the 

ALUMINUM TANK, 4,000 GAL. DE- screw conveyors; molasses mixers and connection in Southeast with broker or country to handle the sales of this out- 
watering presses: Davenport No, 1A, 3A, pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, jobber. 25 years’ experience. A-1 refer- standing hen. We are only interested in 


Louisville 8-Roll, 36”. Three Louisville Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. ences. Address Ad No. 4826, Feedstuffs, men capable of earning $10,000 to $15,000 
per year as salesmer and $20,000 to $35,- 


rotary steam tube dryers 6'x60’, 6'x26'; Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
screw conveyor, trough belt conveyor, FOR SALE—TWO JOLIET CORN SHELL- xara n ae ee 000 per year as district salesmanagers. 
bucket elevator, bins, etc. Perry, 1403 N. ers. One is mounted on a Diamond T. PRESENTLY EMPLOYED AS A TURKEY Please give complete information in your 
6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. truck and power take off driven, and one | ind poultry disease and management spe- first letter along with a recent picture. 
_ ——_— mounted on an International truck and | cialist desires change as a specialist or Address Ad No. 4761, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
FOR SALE—75 H.P. CALIFORNIA PEL- driven by a Continental motor. Bingham sauviaé teaneden. Peastut Gaaiaeah ve- apolis 40, Minn. 
let Mill, Arrangement A, 2G2 DC 404 Feed & Grain, Knoxville, Iowa; Phone quires one month notice. Address Ad No. 
vertical cooler, 8378 crumbler, Bar Nun VI 2-4232. 4825, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
sifter, all with totally enclosed motors, — } act a AAD 8 
starters and compensators. Used one week | LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FEED MIXERS | .4LESMAN—24 YEARS SELLING FEEDS BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
but five years old for only $12,000. Win- —Prater twin spirals, Sidneys, Fairfields, | ing cornmeal to wholesale and retail v _—eee 
borns, Mill Equipment Service, Williams- Howes, etc. Molasses blenders $160 up. | dealers in Alabama and Mississippi. 
burg, lowa All above equipment taken in trade om | would consider these, and allied lines. | EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR AGENT 
new Blend-All feed mixers and are in | A-1 references. Leaving present employ- to establish a good business with no 
good condition, Shoup Engineering Co., ment June 1. Address Earl McClung, overhead or accounts receivable in the 
205 8. Willow 8t., Kent, Ohio. P. O. Box 241, Cullman, Ala. eastern United States. Address Ad No 
f » ¥ 4809, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


PP I FOR SALE — FEED MILL, SOUTHERN 
MACHINERY WANTED HELP WANTED | Ohio. Custom grinding and mixing set up. 

KN v _ ra | Low power rate. Good wholesale and re- 
v tail flour feed trade. Write or phone 60. 


. * ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN » . 7 . — EX. Lowell Milling Co., Lowell, Ohio. 
Here is your opportunity to get processing machinery. KE. H. Beer & Co, | PRY DOG FOOD SUPERVISOR ex —— a 
int lleti f trul n ee be handy in office. Steady, solid oppor- .—-—-* ye ee y A 
into pe e ing or a tru y reason- WANTED—USED 6 OR 10 BU. AUTO- | tunity with A-1 firm. State salary, snap- aerth eontral Miemesete Gooa seat 
able investment Onl matic Richardson scale. Sargeant Eleva- | pee — 8. E. Mighton Co, Bed- Priced to sell at $10,000. Real oppor 
° y tor Co., Sargeant, Minn. ord, . tunity. Address Ad No. 4778, Feedstuffs, 
$2,750.00 WANTED—ONE ROTARY STEAM DRY- | CHEMIST WANTED TO SET UP LABORA- | _ Minneapolis 40, Minn. & 

' ss er. Please submit specifications, condition tory for feed manufacturer in western | FOR SALE — INCORPORATED GRAIN, 
and price. Address Ad No. 4822, Feed- Ohio to analyze inbound ingredients and seed and feed business. Net profit after 
For a complete unit stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn F outbound feeds. State qualifications, age, taxes, $40,000 per year. P.C.A. audit open 

. : . and salary requirements. Address Ad No. to prospective buyers. Good personal 
4839, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn | Want to retire. Write or call Harley 
— _ | Kerr, 241 North Clay, Memphis, Mo 

























































































Ad No. 4788, Feedstufts USED 2 TO 3 TON HORIZONTAL MIXER 

Minneapolis 40, Mina. with leg; one 22 ft. truck scales with | . 

an ticket; 15 H.P., 3-phase motor and start EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN WANT- - 
er. P. O, Box 122, Marshalltown, Lowa. ed for proven area central Illinois. We | WANT TO ESTABLISH YOUR OWN 

neneaiil . - have a man retiring and need a replace- | business? Can you sell to feed manufac- 

WANTED—STEAM FLAKING ROLL. SUB- ment. The territory is well established | turers? Ask about selling our proven line 

and company well known. Earnings are of fish-based feed supplements in Wis- 


mit specifications, condition and price | 

FLLE | MILL Address Ad No, 4823, Feedstuffs, Min- | excellent. Address Ad No. 4451, Feed- | consin and Minnesota. We'll travel with 
neapolis 40, Minn. stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. you to help you get started. Write to- 

— day and tell us about yourself. Address 


WELL-KNOWN SEED PROCESSOR AND | qd No. 4753, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


WANTED—125 H.P., 1,800 R.P.M. MOTOR, 
220/440 volt, 3-phase, open, used; 125 distributor has need of sales manager in Minn. 
H.P. reduced voltage starter switch, 220- mid-central states. Company well estab- —_ lllassitesieemreeenpeemennibittat 
lished in territory. Seed or allied agri- | LARGE COMPANY IN SEATTLE, WASH., 


volt or 440-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase, used. M 
Kassik Companies, Milligan, Neb. | cultural sales experience necessary. Good has available at reasonable toll charge 

— — salary, travel expenses and company extra capacity for mixing or blendi 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON benefits, Address Ad No. 4819, Feedstuffs, | and packaging in open mouth multiwall 
PRACTICALLY NEW scales, bag closing machines —< other | Minneapolis 40, Minn. paper bags ome ssoeent warehouse 
ood mill, feed and elevator equipment. ons - | space, rail and truck distribution facilities 
5 E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson | OUTSTANDING SALES OPPORTUNITY— | Equipment especially designed to produce 
A feed product that has taken Ohio and | dry powder products such as fertilizer 


SPROUT-WALDRON City, Mo. Indiana by storm is now moving into easein glue, soy flour products and = dry 
F 


WANTED—TRUCK SCALES WITH 12 TO states of Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota. chemical mixtures. Write or wire Feed 
We need salesmen for these areas. Prod- stuffs, Ad No. 4830, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


PELLET ACES 15 ton capacity; 1 or 2 ton mixers; 25 to 
76 H.P. hammer mills, complete with uct is tops in performance and excep- 


motors. Manhan's Poultry Farm, Saybrook, tional in repeat sales. Good advertising 


TREMENDOUS UL. contherien, Prefer aes with experience | Storage Warehouse 



































SAVINGS in feed business and acquaintance with 
| wholesale trade. State age and qualifica- 
SITUATIONS WANTED tions. Address Ad No. 4799, Feedstuffs, Have available 25,000 sq. ft. for Alfalfa, 
CE Minneapolis 40, Minn. Feed and Meal in 100 Ib. Burlap Supe. In- 
CONTACT AT ON | | Transit Privileges. One mile from Toledo 
d No. 4786 MAN FOR SALE—MATURE FEED INDUS- ™ | cme — = Seon ag Lakes 
A o. try executive wants management respon- | ipments. m ie oe 
sibility. Fifteen years" experience sales | Sales Opportunity | Grange St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Feedstuffs supervision, plant management and mar- 



































keting. Complete resume sent on request Major chemical manufacturer expand- 
apolis 40, Minn. ing feed additive coverage. B.S. or MISCELLANEOUS 
M.S. in nutrition or animal husbandry | | + 
PELLET MILLS FOR SALE manufacturers and nutritionists. Many 
new products coming onto market. | | PLANT 
S rifi general 
Ad No. 4787, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. acririce salary requirements and travel limita- Let Moen, fee... tandie ante of your ailll 
tions. Send resumes to Ad No. 4801, ae Gr ee” or, aml 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. Address Af Me. 4239, Feodstafta, Minne 
Ata || needed. Coverage will be to feed 
TWO SPROUT-WALDRON SIMPLEXES | S@M¥INC | | rosinens sie evaistis men»! | LOUD ATIONS 
gricultural training. State 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 














E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


. 
Baltimore 24, Md. Machinery Division Dickens 2-6606 Superior Sales 
SPECIALS 
Munson Molasses Blender, complete with motors, pump, fittings, tanks le O = 
Fuller Pneumatic Airveyor, less 30 H.P. motor, capacity 400 bu. per hour.... . pportunity 
Fuller Pneumatic Airveyor, two each, W/100 H.P., 440 V., 60-cycle, 3-phase, 5,000.00 Major pet food ' > oh 











motor, cap. 1,500 bu. grain per hour; inspected by Root Connersville 
' st eggee tional sales needs salesmen with experi- 
Roller Mill, double, |0''x42'' Nordyke, metal feeding, housing, rolls, 
calipher full 10" y 9 9 ence ay ne and _ 
Scales—Automatic Richardson— nels. = on ground floor. s 
Portable Bagging—Model No. F43 W/motor—Stationary company now forming a new division for 
Portable Bagging—Mode! No. F43 W/motor—Portable | | sales to feed distributors. Salary based 
Scale—Automatic Richardson GGG-38, Soft Feed Bagging Agitator, on experience. Liberal benefit program. 
‘2 H.P. motor a Expenses furnished. Send complete resume 
Sifter—Tyler-Niagara—Vibrating, No. 8934, Type 100, W/3 H.P., 220/440 V., including salary requirements to— NEWS In 


60-cycle, 3-phase, 1,730 R.P.M. TEFC motor Feed 
Sifter—Perfect Circle—Sprout-Waldron No. 227, capacity 250 bu. per hour, Ad We. Gis7, wren 
clothed with 16 mesh phosper bronze wire, seven sifters, each Minneapolis 40, Minn. FEEDSTUFFS 
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RAILHEAD FACILITIES—Fudge Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, has completed 
erection of these bulk feed railhead facilities at Chino, Cal, for delivery of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal, crumbles and dairy pellets. Pictures show end view | 
(left) and side view (right). An additional overhead tank and two round 


ground-level tanks are to be constructed. 


Fudge Mills Erects 
Railhead Facilities 


| pany’s expansion 


CHINO, CAL.—New railhead fa- | 
cilities for bulk delivery have been | 


completed here by Fudge Mills, Inc., 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of alfalfa 
products, 


according to Royer M. | 


Fudge, plant manager. Total capacity | 


is equal to two 50-ft. covered hopper 
cars, he said. 

Immediate expansion plans call for 
an additional overhead tank and two 


| 


round ground-level tanks, increasing | 


the company’s storage capacity 
more than 500 tons of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal and crumbles and pro- 
viding facilities for alfalfa dairy pel- 
lets of five eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter. 

“The primary purpose of this in- 


by | 


stallation is to better serve our dehy | 


customers in this area in the formula 
feed industry, as many are located 
within a few miles from here,” 
Fudge said. “Constant availability 
here allows customers to reduce their 
inventory space needed for dehy, as 
well as supplying a fresh quality as- 
surance. 

“We believe our new installation is 
the first of its kind in the industry, 
and will be a forerunner of opera- 
tional setups throughout the nation 
as bulk mixing facilities become uni- 


Mr. | 


versal in the formula feed industry.” | 
Fudge Mills’ sales of alfalfa dairy 


pellets are approaching a thousand 





BEST MOLASSES CARRIER 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is the best, most eco- 
nomical roughoge carrier for 
molasses in cattle feed, whether 
for beet or dairy cattle. Write 
teday to: 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 

P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, IIinois 








Extra operations 
take time, and 
time means money. 
Save time and 
money with the 
Burrows WEIGH= 
BURRO, a new 
and improved 
model of the 
famous 1200 
Bulk Scale. 

All controls 
operated from 
one position = 
cuts extra steps, 
Weigh on the move, 
Order yours by collect 
wire today! 


BURROWS 












Burrows Equipment Company 
1316 C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Iilinvis 
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tons a month, Mr. Fudge noted. And 
it is expected that when the com- 
program is com- 
pleted it wili be able to handle 3,000 
tons of dairy pellets a month. These 
dairy pellets, he said, are processed 
at the firm’s Brawley dehydration 
plant, shipped by rail to Chino, ele- 
vated to the overhead tanks and de- 
livered daily to dairies in the area. 

Mr. Fudge said alfalfa pellet sales 
will be made on an f.o.b. Chino or 
delivered basis “to allow the smaller 
feed manufacturers to utilize their 
own bulk trucks on a back haul and 
draw from our inventory as needed.” 

According to Mr. Fudge, the com- 
pany does not favor inert gas storage 
in conjunction with its plants and 
gears its production to consumer de- 
mand. “Last year, at least one of our 
plants in California was running every 
day of the year, except Sundays and 
holidays, and in some cases, even 
then,”’ he said. 





H. A. Lamb Named to 
New Post at Kraft 


CHICAGO—Hershel A. 
been named marketing 
the industrial products 


Lamb has 
manager of 
division of 
Kraft Foods Co., 
it was announced 
; by Kraft’s direc- 
tor of marketing, 
Chester R. Green. 
Robert S. Loch- 
ridge will be mar- 
keting manager of 
|Kraft’s institu- 
tional products 
division. 

Mr. Green said 
that due to the in- 
creased impor- 
tance and growth of the formerly 





Hershel Lamb 


| combined institutional and industrial 
| divisions, both headed by Mr. Loch- 


ridge, it was deemed 
separate the divisions. 

Mr. Lamb, formerly southern divi- 
sion institutional sales manager, will 
have R. W. Prenzno as product ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, and three national sales man- 
agers, J. J. Zima, P. A. McCombs and 
J. E. Crawford. 


necessary to 





Texas Firm Replaces 


Mill Lost in Fire 


LAMESA, TEXAS — The Clark 
Feed Co. is now back to normal after 
a disastrous fire last year which 
destroyed the old plant. 

J. C. Clark, owner, erected a 100 
by 40 ft. sheet metal building and 
added new equipment, which includes | 
a mixer, grinders and a pellet mill | 
with a capacity of five tons an hour. 
The mill is operated electrically 





and is automatic. Mr. Clark has bulk 
trucks which deliver feed to ranches 


as far away as New Mexico. All feed | 


manufactured at the plant is sold 
under his own JC brand. 

“We wouldn't sell much feed here 
without our pelleting equipment,”’ Mr 
Clark said. “Practically all ranchers 
demand cubes for range cattle and 
sheep. It handles better, and there is 
not so much waste from wind and 
rain.” 
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New Feed Firm 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—wMiller Feed 
Co., Marianna, Ark., has filed articles 
of incorporation with the Arkansas 
secretary of state's office. It will en- 
gage in the seed, feed, fertilizer and 
insecticide business. Incorporators 
were Glenn U. Miller, Paul Woodware 
and Murill Webster, all of Marianna, 
and Jeanette McCollum, of Ilughes, 
Ark. Mr. Miller was listed as the 
firm's agent. 
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The following reprints of articles which have 
appeared in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order 
from Feedstuffs’ Reader Service Department: 
1. Use of Linear Programming in Feed Manufacturing— 
A series of seven articles—by Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsyl- 
venia State University ....cccccccccccccccces $1.00 
2. Custom Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer ................ 50c 
3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
PUN a. dbbd Aawtee se dcadusdobes eset ined dat 50c 
4. Feed Industry Research—by Dr. H. E. Bechtel, General 
Pe MG WiC d bc vetvcscwicdedneh)<uteaveda 20¢ 
5. Highlights of the Past 50 Years in Swine Nutrition and 
Feeding—by Dr. L. E. Hanson, University of Minne- 
GUE oees vwede cwsen cevcndoveguce b¥SebeckSeeu 20c 
12. Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of the Laying Hen— 
by Dr. Hans Fisher, Rutgers University ........... 20c 
13. Integration . . . and the Feed Industry—by Dr. G. 8B. 
Wood, Oregon State College ........... cee eees 20c 
14. Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattle and Sheep—by Dr. L. S. 
Pope, Oklahoma State University .............. 20c 
15. Fifty Years of Progress in Turkey Nutrition—by Dr. M. L. 
OGen, GROUT SEE ‘o cccccccccocageanscann 20c 
16. Methods of Controlling Bloat in Cattle and Sheep Graz- 
ing Legume Pastures—by Dr. B. F. Barrentine, Mississippi 
BN GED oo cBR eve cécdecccscdesccesute bebe 2 
17. How to Make a Grain Bank Pay—by John E. Bonnett, 
Bonnett Feed & Grain Co., Bushnell, Ill. .......... 20c 
18. Ideas for Feeding Growing-Finishing Swine in Confine- 
ment—by Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of Florida ... 20¢ 
19. Dairy Calf Feeding Research—by Dr. Frank M. Crane, 
Land O'Lakes Creameries ............ececeeees 20c 
20. Bulk Feed Handling Operations—Reprint of 3 articles by 
Al P. Nelson, Special Writer for Feedstuffs ...... 40c 
21. Fifty Years of Scrambling for More Efficient Egg Pro- 
duction—by Dr. H. R. Bird, University of Wisconsin 20¢ 
22. Going ‘Like 60° for 50 Years in Broiler Nutrition—by 
Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland .... 20¢ 
23. Crop-Use Pattern of Fertilizers in the U.S.—by J. R. 
Adams, L. B. Nelson and D. B. Ibach, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Reprint of 9 articles in Croplife; 33 maps, 
ROMRITGUS GUI beh 6 ve i cvdbe Vécevbdsdved Tet $2.00 
24. Contracts and Contract Farming in the Egg Business— 
by Dr. Ralph L. Baker, Penn. State University ...... 20c 
25. Protein and Energy Requirements of Chickens in Egg 
Production—by Dr. Paul E. Waibel, University of Min- 
RODE c ccccuceces cagevagtesceesese cenetecent 20c 
26. Feedstuffs’ 1959 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients— 
by Charles H. Hubbell ...... sie deleenee ees alae 20c 
See ee eee ee 
1 FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 : 
§ Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. | 
: Please send .... copylies) of the following reprints for which payment | 
' is enclosed: i 
' 1 2 3 4 5 12 13 14 15 16 ‘ 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 t 
; (Check code number of reprint desired) 1 
’ 
MAME cccccccce-ccccccccecccccccceccescercceceseccosccoeccesesosceoosesseseses ' 
: GENE. ccnccderesececcssnqsnesencesousbebibaineseseduencunstonsebaatasdataaeete’ - 
| CiRiia  scnacigtmiaiitinpsrceneeetedetyemmentenstiiiinesnaainas - 
: MIDIS «scccnteceenteeensueciitteceeseabonnerectaenanenanmmennnatiniestiins ' 
: SITY nccccccccccccccccccccccccccsesess ZONE ...... STATE 2 nn ccccccesceecenee - 
“~ 
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The Feed Man's Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
eries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, including B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 
By Leonard A. Maynard 


It covers the standard, tantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and 
also the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, etc., 
can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. 

474 pages, 77 illustrations and tables 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, etc. Includes a report 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has a special chapter on sterility by Dr. 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary 

medicine, University of Illinois. 641 pages 


IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS 


1956 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


This 220-page book will enable you to analyze the operations in your feed mill 
plant with an eye to reducing operating expenses in eight major cost centers: 
Ingredient receiving, grain processing, mixing, pelleting, packing, warehousing, 
high molasses handling and maintenance, It contains a compre- $] 5 00 
hensive and well-diagrammed report on in-plant cost standards... . . 


(If both "In-Plant Cost Standards” (listed above) and "Warehousing 
Operations” (listed below) are desired, the total price for the two 
books is $25.00.) 


WAREHOUSING OPERATIONS and Tables of Stand- 


ard Times 
1957 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


180 fact-filled pages with charts, graphs and tables prepared for practical ap- 
plication to your own mill operation . .. complete results of detailed h 
investigations into the largest single cost factor of the modern 

mill, warehousing and bagged-feed handling operations 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to 

be done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, om 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 





Based on the original work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. Expanded 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, and much 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pro- 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use $6 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages . 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and those 
in auxiliary services to them. Covers history and development of the industry, its 
distribution, adaptation and future; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and judging, breeding, feeding, grains and high energy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-product feeds, pastures, buildings and 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, 

management and showing. 543 pages, 192 illustrations 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


4 new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their classes, county 
agents, nutritionists and workers in veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. Cunha is 
head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, a member of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The book includes 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. 

300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 





A guide to organization, establish , feeding and $7 00 
marketing operations in raising of S 498 pages, “es illustrations. e 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


A practical swine raiser's handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 
and handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1/957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic presentation of prsiustion, formulation and medication. Designed 
to increase feed efficiency, expl ds of terms. Valuable to ranches 
and farms in production of feeds from right crops, utilization of plant as pasture, 
silage, hay, etc., and as an officially recognized feed product (meal, bran, grit, 
cake, etc.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
stuffs, trace elements, growth sti and che of importance to stock- 
men and poultry growers. Usefal to feed manufacturers, nutritionists, 

students of animal biology, etc. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding $8.00 








THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK (1!959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


Intended for stockmen, those who counsel with stockmen and for teachers in 
interest to the feed trade is 


edition, published in 1955. The } 668-page book has 625 charts, 
tables and illustrations. A p 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State College economist 


Written as a basic reference book for elevator and farm store managers, this book 
includes valuable information on over-all planning and maragement. Some of the 
topics included are for maximum business efficiency, use ena=& an yg ~ 
accounting system, increasing employee productivity, imp 

tions, a ng, management of credit and 

operation 500 





of custom services. 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1/955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 
A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, png Ah —_ 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; defic diseases ; 
lationship between feed consumption and egg production. 
297 pages, hard binding 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 
By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash 
and grain futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain follow- 
ing its purchase from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the 
establishing of price even before the crop is planted, the role of the university 
professor in the grain trade. This authoritative book will become the leading 
reference book on this subject for farmers, county agents, legis- 

lators, foreign buyers, government personnel, teachers, etc 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry students for the 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry by employing 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, of feed 
to be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and management $7 95 
for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages... . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factual information for feed manufac- 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and building poultry plant to preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, disease control, incubation; $ 

it is an “encyclopedia” of poultry raising arate 6.50 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; a practical guide to hatchery operation for the experienced and in- 
experienced. Covers all phases of the business, including advertising, selling, 
office procedure, labor costs, equipment, chick selection, 

sexing, etc. 350 pages, well illustrated . 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on practical experience, brings practical 
helps for choosing breeds, increasing broiler and egg production, building range 
shelters, estimating egg output, buying feed, 

candling eggs, etc. 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
A thorough revision of this reliable work on cage laying plants. Newly illustrated 
and broadened in scope with addition of Professor Dale F. King as co-author. 
More about feeding-results of experiments with caged layers. The importance of 
protein and energy levels for the highly bred producing 
stock, 304 pages. 176 illustrations, cloth bound 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 

By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 
A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, feeding, 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their prevention 
and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 
A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects of feed 


formulation. A practical handbook for practical men. 
208 pages, cloth bound 
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hoped that some suggestions could be 
developed by the various groups in- 
volved. 


Other Subjects 


At the closed committee session 
following the open meeting, it was 
recommended that the term “feed” 
or “feed grade” be eliminated where 
possible from ingredient definitions 
and that inspectors be so instructed. 
Earlier, it had been indicated that 
where “feed” is an integral part of a 
name, it probably could be left but 
where “feed grade” is part of a name 
it could just as well be removed. 

On the question of limitations which 
might be placed on feeds used for ex- 
perimental purposes, it was noted 
that this problem applies primarily to 
feeds in which new drug combinations 
are used. R. F. Kneeland, Jr., of FDA 
said there are certain regulations re- 
garding investigational use for prod- 
ucts classified as new drugs. Regard- 
ing birds or animals fed certain ex- 
perimental feeds, he said, it is hard 
to generalize, but firms involved have 
a real responsibility to see that the 
resulting food can be legally sold. 

On the question of limitations which 
fication, Bruce Poundstone, AAFCO 
secretary, pointed out that labeling 
information should accompany the 
product. Further discussion indicated 
that it is sometimes helpful to have 
labeling information accompany an 
invoice also. At any rate, it was said, 
an invoice should identify the feed by 
more than just a code. Also, it was 
mentioned that feed manufacturers 
should provide dealers with sufficient 
tags to use with bulk feed deliveries. 

The use of code numbers for addi- 
tives in medicated feeds developed 
some discussion, also. There was one 
suggestion that the heaviness of over- 
printing for codes be reduced. Also, it 
was noted that in certain cases when 
numbers are used with the name, 
there may be confusion with protein 
content. In general, it was indicated 
that the official-suggested labels for 
medicated feeds are largely all right. 

Mr. Griem cited certain problems 
in connection with guarantees of vit- 
amins in feeds. For one thing, it was 
noted that some products are not 
true vitamins but provide vitamin ac- 
tivity. It was said that guarantees 
might list so many units of a vitamin 
or vitamin activity. Manufacturers 
were asked to send in suggestions on 
vitamin definitions under these vari- 
ous circumstances. The committee 
session brought a recommendation 
that the vitamin investigator continue 
to consider certain problems and 
study possible editorial changes. Also, 
it was recommended that the investi- 
gator advance vitamin A supplements 
from future discussion to tentative 
definition status. 

Antibiotic Listings 

The discussion of antibiotic listings 
in labels brought an explanation and 
suggestions from Dr. F. W. Quacken- 
bush of Indiana. He reviewed pro- 
visions in suggested labeling for med- 
icated feeds, and then he brought out, 
for one thing, that if an antibiotic is 
used for growth stimulation and there 
is no other drug, a medicated label is 
not required. If an antibiotic is in a 
supplement at a level of, say, 200 gm. 
per ton but the drug will be diluted 
when the supplement is used or mixed 
with grain, a medicated label is not 
required, although if the manufac- 
turer wishes, he may put in the level. 

It was pointed out that listing of 
antibiotic level if under 50 gm. per 
ton in a feed is to be discouraged. 

Mr. Kneeland said FDA does not 
want to see guarantees of amounts of 
antibiotics if only for growth stimula- 
tion purposes. Also, if a product, such 
as a supplement to be used with 
grain, is to be used in a manner where 
growth stimulation is the purpose, 
that product should not take a medi- 
cated label. 

The committee session later pointed 
out that FDA does not care to have 





feed manufacturers include guaran- 
tees of low level antibiotics when no 
therapeutic intent exists as in growth 
promoting levels under 50 gm. per 
ton. Supplements with higher levels 
but meant to be diluted down to a low 
level in mixing or free choice feeding 
need no medicated feed tag. 


Additive Amendment 

Mr. Kneeland explained the new 
food additive amendment to the food 
and drug law, describing various pro- 
visions. Certain things will be exempt 
through prior sanction, it was noted. 

Before a substance is cleared, it 
must be determined whether it is 
generally safe. If so, it is not part of 
the law. If not, the supplier must 
apply for clearance. Food processed 
from raw agricultural products carry- 
ing residues of certain substances may 
or may not be subject to the law. 

FDA has issued some lists of 
exempt additives, and further lists 
are planned. For one thing, it is hoped 
to get out a list of certain trace com- 
pounds used in feeds. 

Mr. Kneeland pointed out in the 
discussion that there is no tolerance 
for an ingredient if that ingredient is 
considered a carcinogen (cancer-pro- 
ducing) when ingested by man or 
animal. 

It is this provision (Delaney amend- 
ment) which is currently causing 
certain problems in connection with 
the status of arsenicals and estrogens 
in feeds. (Also see story on page 00.) 


BUYER GROUP 
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and he said that if feed firms buy 
from reliable suppliers, they can 
know quite well what they are get- 
ting, including average sugar content. 
He said there is a definite ratio be- 
tween Brix and sugar content. 

Dr. Richardson said he is convinced 
that an adequate job of analysis can 
be done without too much difficulty. 


Further Work Needed 


George Gibson, Yieldmor Feeds, 
Inc., Piqua, Ohio, who represents the 
purchasing agents in contacts on mo- 
lasses and fermentation products, 
said further work on the molasses 
question is needed, and he said his 
subcommittee had decided to work 
with the feed ingredients section of 
the AFMA’s Nutrition Council. 

F. M. Becker, Farm Bureau Milling 
Co., Hammond, Ind., chairman of the 
buyers’ group executive committee, 
commented that “difficult analytical 
procedures have drawbacks, but nec- 
essity is sometimes the mother of 
invention.” He said problems with 
analytical procedures for other prod- 
ucts had been overcome, and 
further work should be done on the 
molasses question. 


In the election of officers, Mr. 
Becker was reelected chairman, and 
Elmer Korte, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., was reelected sec- 
retary. New members of the execu- 
tive committee include Ted Harstad, 
Doughbov Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis.; A. L. Huggins, Super- 
sweet Feeds, Minneapolis: Charles R 
Hopkins, E. C. & W. L. Hopkins, Inc., 
Greenfield, N.H.; Jess Humpton, J. 
W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; 
John Broshard, Alabama Flour Mills, 
Decatur, Ala., and James Hogan, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

Herbert Sharp, secretary of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn.., 
addressed the buyers briefly, calling 
attention to an association work ses- 
sion next September and the shift to 
holding the group’s annual meeting 
in March. The next convention will 
be March 5-8 in Kansas City. The 
attention of industries not having 
their own trade rules was called to 
the trade rules of the GFDNA. 


Sub-Committee Reports 
Another part of the meeting in- 
cluded reports by sub-committee 
chairmen on their work with various 
ingredient groups. 
Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed Mills. 
pointed out work with the Millers 
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National Federation on standardized 
trading rules for millfeed. He said 
progress is being made. 

J. W. Sloan, Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Co., mentioned work with the Ameri- | 
can Dehydrators Assn. on fines in 
alfalfa pellets. He said no standard 
has been developed yet and that per- | 
haps the feed industry could suggest 
a standard. 

R. A. Hoffman, Murphy Products 
Co., said work with renderers and 
the fisheries industry is continuing in 
regard to product improvement, and 
the renderers are working on trade 
rules. 

D. C. Kingston, Maritime Milling 
Co., responsible for feed control liai- 
noted that changes in millfeed 
The 
proposed changes are to be discussed 
further. 

Meanwhile, it was pointed out by 
Mr. Becker, work with the Nutrition 
additional ingre- 
dient purchasing guides is going for- 
The AFMA book of purchasing 
guides has been very useful and help- 
ful to feed firms, he pointed out 
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Twelve na- 
asked to 


for trading in weight. 


committee and to meet soon for ex 
ploratory programming. 

“These organizations represent a 
broad cross section of all agricultural 
interests,” said Mr. McDowell 

He said plans are to meet with 
state and federal government agen- 
cies and the grain trade, with the 
aim of adopting a standard practice 
of trading grain by weight. 

In the proposed change to cwt 
trading, Mr. McDowell said, the state 
departments of agriculture group will 
have the role of a “catalyst.” 

“We will not dictate a change,” 
said, “but as a neutral agency, we 
can be of help; we can help clear the 
air; and we can help bring about the 
change if most people want it.” 

Mr. McDowell listed the following 
as the organizations which will 
asked to name representatives on the 
national committee for trading in 
weight: American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; Commodity Stabilization 
Service; Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn.; National Association of 
County Agents; National Association 
of State Departments of Agriculture 
National Conference on Weights and 
Measures; National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives; National Farmers 
Union; National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives; National Grain Trade 
Council; National Grange 

In his talk Mr. McDowell pointed 
out that his association last fall had 
adopted a resolution encouraging the 
grain trade, as well as the state and 
federal governments, to adopt the 
cwt. as the basic unit for trading 
in grains. The resolution also called 


be 
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for formation of the national com- 
mittee for trading in weight to co- 


| ordinate all of the various groups’ ef- 


forts in achieving this objective. Fur- 
ther action along these lines was 
taken at a recent meeting of the 
association's executive committee 
Mr. McDowell said that the organ- 


izations listed above will be contact- 
ed soon and will be asked to de- 
Signate representatives to serve on 
the committee. It is hoped, he said, 
that the initial meeting can be held 
this summer. 

In explaining the interest of his 


group in the hundredweight proposal, 
Mr. McDowell cited some of the work 
of state departments of agriculture. 
This includes weights and measures 
work in 35 of the departments, plus 
feed control work and other activi- 
ties 

Mr. McDowell pointed out that 
commercial feed, flour and meal are 
all traded on a weight basis, and feed 
is formulated on the basis of weight 
Also, he noted, grain sold by the 
bushel is first weighed in hundred- 
weights and then converted mathe- 
matically to bushels to make pay- 
ment. This, he declared, represents 
an unnecessary step and affords the 
possibility of more errors. In addi- 
tion, all transportation charges for 
grain are on a weight basis. 

Earlier, G. B. Whitfield, controller, 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, out- 
lined the reasons for and the ways in 
over to a 
basis in its milling 
and grain operations. Billing and rec- 
ord keeping and other activities are 
on a hundredweight basis. This, said 
Mr. Whitfield, has saved a good deal 
of work and results in less possibility 
of error. 

F. M. Becker, chairman of the 
AFMA purchasing agents’ group, said 
that plans for the national committee 


for trading in weight are a step for- 
ward. The purchasing agents, he said, 
endorse and support the plan, and 
are asking the AFMA board to sup- 
port it. The group also is recom- 
mending that future action in this 
field be channeled through the na- 
tional committee, which, it is ex- 


pected, will develop procedures to ex- 
pedite the change 


<i 





Chicago Dinner-Dance 


Has Record Turnout 


CHICAGO—An estimated 250 
members, wives and guests attended 
the annual spring dinner-dance of 
the Chicago Feed Club at the Evans- 
ton Golf Club the evening of May 9 

The attendance, a record for the 
event, was swollen by many out-of- 
town guests in the city to attend the 
annual American Feed Manufacturers 


Assn. convention May 11-13 
Several door prizes for the ladies, 
buffet dinner, music and dancing 


brought general agreement that the 
dance was the best in the club's his- 
tory. The next club event will be a 
golf and field day June 16 at the 
Woodridge Country Club 
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OATS 


(STEAMED ROLLED) 


Feed manufacturers have proven that 


Ace Brand's superior quality at a 


competitive price is the answer to 


today's demand for lower feed cost. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 
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Kansas City: Feed $45, meal $70. 

ce i, aed : : 4 Louisville: Feed $52.21, meal $77.21. 
e y i>! : New Orleans: Feed $55.20, meal $80.20. 

New York: Feed $56.43, meal $81.43. 

Norfolk: Feed $55.71, meal $80.71. 

Philadelphia: Feed $56.02, meal $81.02. 

Pittsburgh: Feed $53.96, meal $78.96. 

St. Louis: Feed $45, meal $70. 


CORN OIL MEAL 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady: 
supply light; $56.45. 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS k* ee 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS ; ? COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 


Wichita: Demand poor; supply suffi 
cient; 41% old process $72. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$80 
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incured, no quotes steady; guaranteed 80% protein, in 10%-Ib hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18° 

Seattle: Demand fair trend steady bags $135. livered Minneapolis. minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
upply good; 15 protein suncured $44, Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup 36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net 
truck loads; 136,000 A unit dehydrated $69 BONE MEAL (STEAMED) ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots ton, f.o.b. Wales in 100-lb. multiwall bags 
$3 less in bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min 


ene 
35 








drums 
1 


both Memphis basis 








ALFALFA MEAL New Orleans: Demand slow; trend 
changed; supply fair; $64@65. 


Portiand: Demand steady: trend lower 
= os . — ’ Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


upply ample dehydrated $63.50 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9% @10¢ Ib 
3,000 ICU 11% @12¢ Ib., in ton lots 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup changed; supply adequate; 
ply I 7 


uck loads Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; . . 
Minneapolis: Fair demand; weaker trend supply ee $100 @105. CHARCOAL 
is production picks up; 17 dehydrated New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
190,000 units vitamin A, reground pellet supply light; $105 @110. 

$59 and oiled reground $61, a cut of $5 Boston: Demand and supply steady; $90. 
from previous week San Francisco: Demand good; supply 

Baffalo: Demand fair: trend steady ample; $75. 
supply adequate; $81, Boston Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

Memphis: Demand fat: trend steady to supply adequate; $95, Cincinnati. 
lower upply light; dehydrated, 17% pro- Denver: Demand good; trend strong; 
-s n, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A supply nil; $110, nominal. multiwalls $110 in 100-Ib. multiwall bags $60.50 and $61.25 
bed Los Angeles: Demand better; trend un- — - " in bulk 

Omaha: Demand good trend steady aan: "Gena tight; imported $80 in : , COCONt r OIL MEAL Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81; 13% 
upply tight dehydrated, 100,000 A 20-ton lots. ron —— Demand good; supply | phosphorus $64.98 

sacked meal $60 “ . yems od: supply light: tight; solvent 65. 
BR Ee a ye A, Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; | DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
d low trend lower Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 4 
uncured 13 fine $39 supply ample; $102. 
lehydratec 100,000 A $55 Chieage: Demand fair; trend steady; er, supply adequate; copra cake $72@73, in 100-lb. papers, basis Chicago Heights 
supply limited; in 60-Ib. bags $105, bulk, offshore/spot. lll., or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- Seattle: Demand fair; supply ample; $75 Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; ply limited; $87, ex-dock, truck lots. via truck (California) more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
upply adequate; 7@7%¢ Ib., tank cars. Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) Nashville: less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- supply limited; $105. — Zz : > ‘ : boxears or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
ple; bleachable fancy 7\%¢ Ib.; yellow grease | puny EP . . ve . ton: Demand fair; supply adequate; bagged material. 

6¢ Ib BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 600 D, 2,250 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 26%¢; Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum _ phosphorus 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; tal- | Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 300 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 18%%, granular $83.25; freight equalized 
ww T%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 7¢ Ib | supply good; $48. 300 D, 1,500 A 17¢. with closest producing point, carload basis 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply rather Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; New York: Demand limited; supply fair; Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
tight; prime tallow, tank cars 7%¢ Ib.; supply adequate; $54. trend steady; price per Ib. in 55 gal. drums phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24% maxi- 
drums 8%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- cate to 420 Ib ps 300 ICU, | 750 A 14% G mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.0.b. Texas 
plants, with returnable drums erate; 26% protein $52.40, May, delivered, yt wet? A 18 2 @20¢, 2,250 A 18% @21¢, City in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; bulk, dox- 

Kansas City: Demand spotty; supply ade- Ft. Worth. + 0 | oo: Se ICU, 1,500 A i % a cars and hoppers, $3 net ton less than 
quate; trend steady; prime tallow 6\%¢ Ib., Boston: Demand and supply fair; 22% 19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@23¢; bagged material. 
tank car $52, 26% $54@56. f.0.b Massachusetts, New York or Penn- Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 

Louisville: Demand reasonable; trend Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; sylvania, 18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
steady: supply good; bleachable fancy 7%¢ trend unsettled; $54. ‘\ONDENSE 1S : y x .01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co 
Ib white tallow 7%¢ Ib., yellow grease New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; x COeSSD FISH SOLUBLES lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
6%¢ Ib supply good; $50@51.50. New Orleans: Demand light; supply lim- equalized with nearest producing point 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ample; Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend ited; trend steady; $109@112. carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 
trend firm; bleachable fancy tallow, tank. steady; 26%, bulk $40. Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
truck or car lots 7¢ Ib No. 1 yellow San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- ply ample; dried $182.40. cium granular or fine ground $94.10, deliv- 
rease f%¢ Ib ple; $54. F Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; ered: $3 less In bulk. 

Atlanta: Demand fair to good; trend Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 5¢_ Ib. Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
steady; supply good on animal, tight on changed; supply limited; $49.50 bulk, $53.60 Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 18%%, maximum fluorine .03% guaranteed 
poultry; 7¢ Ib. in bulk, f.0.b. Georgia and | sacked. changed; supply limited; 5¢ Ib. $83.25, f.0.b. Trenton in 100-Ib. multiwalls; 
Alabama producing mills Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; New York: Demand fair; trend steady: | minimum phosphorus 21%, maximum fluor- 
on ae supply good; $45.50, bulk, Boston. supply tight; 5¢ Ib., f.0.b. eastern shore. ine .03% guaranteed $94.50, f.0.b. Trenton 

BARLEY FEED St. Louis: Demand fair; trend lower; , aT UTEN FE . in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 
CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; supply ample; $45. Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
trend unchanged; rolled $62; ground $60. Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; (All quotations for all cities are sacked ply ample; $93.60. 

Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $54@59; $47.60. basis, bulk basis $5 less) Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 

Minneapolis: Feed $51.80, meal $76.80 trend unchanged; $58 


whole barley $46@61. . , 
Gan Franciece: Demand fair; supply am- BREWERS DRIED YEAST Atlanta: Feed $57.98, meal $82.98. Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93 


ple: rolled $61.60; ground $60.60. San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; Birmingham: Feed $56.64, meal $81.64. . 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend con- 10¢ Ib. Boston: Feed $56.84, meal $81.84. DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
siderably weaker; supply ample; standard Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; Chicago: Feed $45, meal $70. Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light: 
rolled $3 ewt.; standard ground $3 cwt. supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib. Cleveland: Feed $53.14, meal $78.14. trend unsettled; light $62. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply good; $45 Portland: Demand good; supply ample; Denver: Feed $55.51, meal $80.51. Boston: Demand good; supply fair; light 
Baltimore: Demand light; trend steady; trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. Ft. Worth: Feed $53.96, meal $78.96. $62, dark $62.50. 
supply ample; $47.50 Denver: Demand light; trend steady: Indianapolis: Feed $50.36, meal $75.36. Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100 imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply maximum fluorine .19% $71.50, net ton, 
imple; $141 f.o b. Houston, 100-lb. multiwall paper bags 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; $68.50 in bulk. 
supply adequate; hardwood poultry $156 in Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%. 
less than ton lots, $144.40 in ton lots minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; | 34. maximum fluorine .18%: carlots $63.50 
supply ample poultry charcoal, in 650-Ib truck load $64.25, net ton, f.o.b. Coronet 


Re 


trend unchanged; $68 Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5 phos 
Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend weak- phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
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’ 
ply good; some shading _reported; bourbon Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un harvested; $1@1.25 bale; $18 ton in the MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
grains: light $54, dark $55, solubles $77 changed; supply ample; $6.10 cwt. in car- barn Ft. Worth: D , . ¢ : 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- loads; $6.35 cwt. in Le.L Boston: Demand and supply steady; No. 2 upply mr ' ~ oe t pen y Ss . on 808 

> ‘ . ‘ , supp siete ICA “a ‘ one ot ob 
ple; solubles $85. Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; $40@42 96 
B_ egg peer, wane steady; supply light; 6%¢ Ib Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light a , . 
e ~_ : ag AE» ~~ - - remand goo upply an 

PP rege on e; yA truck $ 2.50. Portland: Demand good; supply ample; ple trend steady $10 @105 o 
wa" : a eo woot oa steady; sup- trend unchanged: $7 cwt ati: Demand poor; trend steady Hest : Des : m. : . 

B tt 1 : mie oe, Crock jens : Boston: Demand steady; supply short; udequate; by truck, No, 1 timothy “ mee | Demand very slow; supply plen 
Be falo: ' mand fair; trend steady to 5%¢ Ib : 1 second cutting green alfalfa 1 1.30 a protein unit; converted 60 
ower; supply good; $57, bulk, Boston. Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag $31; mixed $27; wheat or oat straw $19 ‘ Louisvill - : p 

DRIED BEET PULP . Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; ; a 2 me — sapien . te 2 _- . ~ e ™ ~r . “ rend weak 
un 4 6.50 ewt quate . No 35@37: 8 o eafy ond . . 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; Ft. Werth: Demand fair; supply ade $ 33@34; U.S. No, 2 green $29@31; U.s — Francine et Demanc : : ‘PE 
supply ample; $58 quate; carlots, standard $6, sacked, deliv- No. 2 $26@28 < . : . , — , : 
oan oy De —~ = even peer ered: $6.25 ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse, Ft Ft. Worth: Demand fair Ser alfalfa; prac = : t trer stea 
supply ample; molasses 7.30, bulk. Worth. y nil for prairie and Johnson grass at 4 . 
_ San Francisco: Demand good; supply Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; supply sufficient; cartets, baled, Noe. 3 ae “b it 3 Der ~ it ‘ ' f 
fair; $51.50. supply light; $5.50 cwt., producers’ plants fa $ 8@40, No, 2 $36@38; prairie No - " a : > , om . Uppy . 

me eee Dement fair; trend steady for regular and partially delactosed $26@ +" No Johnson grass $24@26, de es $1 or : . ’ 
supply timited; seo@s Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; ered xas common points ' no offering 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- supply adequate; $5.50 cwt., f.o.b. plat Seattle: Demand fair; trend ea Buy ; Ogden pt ’ ’ ' 

, ne 9 rons " e a igs 
= ; $49.23 Seattle: Demand and trend steady , . : syer fa U.S. No . - = Port! and Der nd ! PI 
ogg Fs Demand as ma steady; do ply good: $6.40 ecwt ex-warehous¢ l p $28, truck lots er be “* fi , PI amy 
mestic $59.50; Canadian $60.50 Minneapolis: Fair demand; fair supply : , Ange . unit 
59.% é . : man ippl . lenve er ‘ ’ 

Ogden: Supply normal; $44 a 48 | steady trend; $5.50 cwt., producers’ point HOMINY FEED . . —— , . a : ~ 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; | New Orleans: Demand fair: trend steady —— "| te . tr . 
car a § , amt —- @ om > » wu ply : +9 bulk o 

} — oe By = ile FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) es p 4.59 Gatenaes Dement trend stead 

3 mand goo rend fi a ‘et de : en ‘ . ” 
: ply limited $49, < ae. . rms SUP" | Los 6 Angeles: Demand fair; trend wu —* rr 1 $51@51 amis Y ht 1% J $i 

° 2, aric | - Ipl equat 7 

1 Beffalo: Demand fair: trend steady; sup | a supply adequate $1.25 a unit of Louisville: Demand du P “—_ . Los Angeles: lemand we trend w 
. megs ~ “ | protei need: supply plentif . tein $2.1 
} ply adequate; $60, Boston . ia = ipply light $49 : ' 
} Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Boston: Demand fa ipply spotty; Boston: Demand fair apply steady: $ ' bulk 
| ply limited; $65. trike imminent 3140 ».t Kast Coast bu , Kansas City: |! i fa i 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supp! , poms : “ey: D a: tie 

nai a nea »0 upply fair Ft. Worth: Demand good supply very Kanens ¢ ity: I ane ale ‘ m th ar , . $9 
j eon \_-_ . limited: 85% to 87% protein $105, nominal i ee > a P acked 
° ‘ ‘ 0@ lh » 
| DRIED BUTTERMILK f.o.b _tru ks, north Texas plants i0 bull s 0 more for sacl st Paul AY ‘ 

Ogden: Supply normal; $8.50, 100-1b. bag. | Salisbury, Md.: Good demand limited pt lla , , w ‘ nd dropped es 

Laeeities Bemen 4 low “ts 1 : io supply; steady trend; $100 bulk, f.o.b " my : — : e of $90@9 

4 ’ : rman sl« : ‘ steady; producer —— k mene 
supply light; 12@12%¢ Ib ” Atl , Seattle 1 fa nd . 

: . Atlanta: Demand good trend steady: . I Seattle Nemand 
s ‘isco: Deman i — é ead ‘ ain R ‘ 
P. - oo ©: Demand fair upply am supply ampk $105.50. f.0.1 Georgia and . St . ~ pt , . - 1 . PI ample $ ’ 
> ho > ’ : rema ne € € " 
New Orleans: Demand fair trend eens producing mits ipply limited low $49. "y — - - 
» g eman¢ a rend un pply tmiter yellow , 
Ne te mA ‘nis ‘ 
r agneet, oa adequate $11.50@ 12 ewt FISH MEAL Battale: | Der nd fair; trend stead I : = ou : ; : tea 
d : eman¢ ait trend un — : r; gos bu sostor 
changed: supply adequate; 11%¢ Ib. Louisville: Demand dul trend easy Memphis: Demand poor a $78 $8 

"hi » ‘ " tre supply light: $170, nominal pr liet hit « 7] Buffalo: | nd 1 #teady 

Chicago: Demand good rend steady; . : . ; i “ e $49, yellow $51 ~ + J 
supply light; medium acid $10.75@11 cwt.; Portiand: omar 1 good; supply mited Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair $9 a .  s bu 
sweet cream $11@11.25 cwt trend higher; $2.30 a unit. », June shipment ‘ , - 

Buffalo: Demand and trend steady; sup : Ogden: Supply norrr $2.20 a unit, f.o.b Imaha 5 ‘ " y T 
ply limited; $11.85 cwt Coast; 66% $1723@174 LINSEED OL MEAI e; 3 

Milwaukee: Fair demand; fair supply; San Francisco: Demand good; supply Boston: Demand slow , $9 St, Leute: I "" m 
teady trend: $10 cwt. a w pe _— -- hes i light New Orleans: Ibemand tr i ’ +9 

ans: eman ar supply ligh ample gr ee 
DRIED CITRUS PULP trend steady; menhaden, 60 $150@1 Fieaienetie 35 a — MILLFEED 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; §34 rap $146@148, f.o.b. Gulf wuate: ne ' Minneapolis 
f.o.b. Florida Denver: Demand good trend steady; Ft. Worth: Demand f a } is ¢ firr market ger 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; supply very tight $2.45 a unit of protein, for nearby shipment ‘ new |} 
supply ample; $35 @40, f.0.b. Florida points f.o.b. West Coast . vr ec? - . ‘ 

“ > . lemar ’ } ‘ ‘ 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair Ft. Worth: De i po ! fer > ' 
meal $54 ings; 65 Peruvian $15 immediat f.o.t Louisville Demand w ‘ stead ’ 

( Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady Houston nor i * pro $88 ' 
supoly light; orange pulp $43, bulk; lemon a ees peo / t , a we -~ Wichita: Demand pp Kansas City 
pulp bulk supp en o I protein ent ‘ gg 

Atlanta: Demand and supply vod: trend $2.50 a unit, bulk Philadetphia 
steady: $35@40 f.o.l Florid producin Cincinnati Der ! ‘ . at t lead 2 ee9 

i mills; meal $30@35, f.o.b supply lequate $160 ’ 

j Baffalo: Demand fair; trend stead Ip ‘ Chicago: Demand i . ‘pp Portland: Ly ! 

j ply fair; $35, f.o.b. Florida point rene e ) new roy ent te 0 nd wu hanged $8 

| . ein, I . , $ sacked San Francisco 1 
| DRIED SKIM MILK up $134@13¢ G " $1 10 nd ex 

San Francisco: Demand and sup; fais ip FISLa134; F . Whitefish meal Denver 
it%¢ Ib i ed $1 14 nad I $1 Ca ' . 

Louisville: Demand w; trend vd dian her ; ‘ Los Angeles: L 
apply Want; 1Z012%e ote gy -*- RRADIATED Dry YEAS! 

Boston: Demand good py st Seattle: 1 . trend ¢ I Kansas City a 7 

é ‘ ! , oramen ' ¢ ‘ 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend Canadian prod . a! FOR 
/ changed; supply ample; $11@11.50 ewt Minnenpotis West ¢ at t ; M 

Philadelphia: Demand Ww; supply light uote nomir nehanged from W i ' 
$12.50 cwt. o, but I f Chicago 

Portland: Demand good upply ample East ¢ 1 Gu ‘ i - “i ~. ———EEE - 
trend unchanged; 13¢ 1! eaker trer . y nt . Minnenpolis 

Ogden: Supply norm ; 1 100-18 11 ! at $1 le ered; 70 herrit ‘ : . ‘ . For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA = 
irum | quite firm at $ we ‘ = 

Los Angeles: Demand fats trend wr ‘ Atlanta: Demand fai trend weak; suy pected soot ee 
hanged; supply adequate 14¢ n les ply limited; 60 ment n $135 for meal Seattle | 
than ton lots; 13%¢ Ib. in ton lots f.o.b. Gulf producing |} ts; $129 for i t $ iM 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady b. Atlant I , 
supply adequate; 10\%¢ It Buffalo: pemar . ; ‘ : Omaha nda el » b | 

, : Demand good trend st ly pply amy I os n $1 ipply t i $ 
upply fair; $10.75@11 cwt . y 

} Baffalo: Demand fair; trend stead p Milwaukee 
| ply ample; spray $10.65 cwt . v | ‘ $9 P| 
Minneapolis: Fairly tight supply holds pr $79 M ‘ ' . GREENULES 
price firm at $11@11.25 ecwt HAY nor ul 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair kemand very du trend eas — —— 
$11 cwt 1d; No. 1 local hay $25 MALT SPROUTS BETTER DISPERSIONI S— —~ 
3 =< 2 straw $18@20; excellent Cincinnati t r 
DRIED WHEY grass and old hay plentiful ; ss A OUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 

a 2 rancisco: Demand stead ipply Denver: |! ! erage end Boston i MORE UNIFORMI 

roo > cwt up amy $42.50 
J Cincin i: Demand fair; trend steady; i ss nd cuttir i ' New Orleans 
supply adequaté $6.15 ecwt Wichita: Lb nd p ' ple ipl t $4 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup prairie $1 alfalf $1 Chicago nd 
ply ample; $6.50 ecwt., Denver Portland: Demand good supp ample r $ t $ 

New Orleans: Demand good upply am trend unch $34 Milwaukee 
ple; trend steady; $5.50@6 cwt Ogden: Supt ave Ww p being 1 ! n weights $537 — 














FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 
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good demand for mixed cars and milidoor 
supplies; trend stronger; supply fairly tight 
for nearby; bran $36.76@37.25, shorts $38@ 
38.75, eacked; bran $30.60@31.26, shorts 
$33.75@34.50, middlings $33@33.50, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
basis Kansas City: bran $36.50@37, shorts 
$37.26@37.75; bran declined $2.25 and shorts 
$3.50, compared with the preceding week. 

Omaha: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $38; sacked gray 
shorts $39; bulk standard midds. $35, all 
Omaha basis 


Ft. Worth: 





Demand fair; offerings light 
for tmmediate delivery; carlots, burlaps, 
bran $46, gray shorts $48, bulk middlings 
$42.50, delivered Texas common points; $1.50 
lower on bran and shorts and $1 lower on 
middiings compared with previous week. 

Chieago: Demand for milliteeds did not 
show improvement during the week end- 
ing May 13. Both bran and middlings have 
been moving at a slow pace again. Demand 
has been for fairly nearby shipment and 
largely on a “fill-in” basis. Quotes on 
standard midds. were shaved another 60¢ 
or so; bran was being rather firmly held, 
but red dog, following last week's slash, 
was cut still further. Quotations: bran, 
sacked $42.50@43, bulk $36.50@37; stand- 
ard midds., sacked $43.560@44, bulk $37.50 
@38: red dog, sacked $46@48, bulk $42@44. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor: trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $50.50; middlings 
$61.50. 

. Louis: Demand moderate; trend firm; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $41.50@42, 
shorts $42.50@43; bulk, bran $35.60@36, 
shorts $38.50@39, middlings $37.50@38. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $44.80, sacked; 
gray shorts $45.80, sacked; standard midds. 
$40.20, bulk. 

Baffalo: Sales of milifeed, as a whole, 
were quiet last week. Demand from the 
country trade continued to hold up but 
scattered mixer business was on a spot 
only. Nobody, at this time of year. 
wants to be oversupplied. There was no 
undercutting competition from any direc- 
tion. Flour mill running time was erratic. 
The $6.50 sacked differential continued 
to hold. Sacked and bulk bran ended off 
$2: sacked and bulk middlings were un- 
changed; bulk red dog was Cown $4 and 
sacked was off 50¢. Quotations May 13: 
bulk bran $39@39.50, sacked $45.50@46.60; 
bulk middlings $41@41.50, sacked $47.50@ 
48.50: bulk red dog $41.50@42, sacked $48. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
bran and middlings $55. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; 
settied; supply fair; bran $55; 
midds. $56, red dog $57 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good: bran $62.50@53; standard 
midds. $563@64 

New Orleans: 
supply ample; 
shorts $59@59.50; 
shorts $54 @654.75. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend very 
weak; supply good; bran $48.10, mixed feed 
$49.10, shorts $50.60, middlings $52.30. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; shorts $49.75, bran $40, mill 
run $40.50. 

Seattle: 


basis 


trend un- 
standard 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
sacked, bran $54@64.50, 
bulk, bran $50.560@61.25, 


Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 





YEAST CULTURES 
For 30 Years a Proven Source 
of Unidentified Growth Factors, 
Digestive Enzymes and B Vita- 
mins. Better Assimilation—Bet- 
ter Feeds. Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 


Chillicothe, Illinois 
Satieatieell 
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MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
—forry Parke 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 











SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 


Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
on | Division 


P. ©. Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 








MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
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ply limited; $46, 


carlots, 
: Demand good; 

supply limited; $44. 

t Supply normal; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $43, mid- 
diings $48; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $50, middlings $55; to California: red 
bran and mill run $50.50, middlings $55.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $46.50@ 
47, bulk, demand fair, trend steady, ade- 
quate offerings; red bran $50.50@62, bulk, 
eae slow, trend weaker, ample offer- 
ngs. 


common transit points, 


trend higher; 


San Francisco: Demand good; 
tight; millfeed $49; red bran $51.50. 


MINERAL FEED 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose with lodine, 50-Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100-Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42. 

Ogden: Supply average; $113 in 60-Ib. 
blocks; $103, granular, 50-Ib. bags. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $155. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; all-purpose granules $90, block $27; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $105, block 
$110; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 60-lb. paper bags). 

Sioux City: 650-Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose gmineral $85, ex-warehouse. 


MOLASSES 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; 12¢ gal., tank car lots, f.o.b. 
Gulf ports. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 12¢ gal., New Orleans; $20.52, 
New Orleans; $21.50, f.0.b. West Coast. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$21.50, f.0.b. cars Richmond, Cal. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 12%¢ gal. tank cars 
and trucks; 600-lb. customers’ drums $8.33. 

Memphis: Demand poor to fair; trend 
steady; supply ample; blackstrap 12@12\%¢ 
gal., tank car, f.0.b. New Orleans, and 
$28.50 ton, delivered Memphis, truck. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; 
blackstrap 12%¢ gal., f.ob. New Orieans. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 12¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $21.50, bulk, f.o.b. tank 
cars; $21.75, bulk, f.o.b. tank trucks. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply suffi- 
cient; biackstrap 12% ¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth, truck $28.07, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply improved; 
16%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 12¢ gal., tank car, New 
Orleans. 

Minneapolis: Fairly good demand; ample 
supplies; price dropped a quarter of a cent 
to 12%¢ gal., New Orleans; $33.50 ton, tank 
trucks, delivered in Minneapolis 

Atlanta: Demand practically nil; trend 
steady; supply good; citrus $18@22.50, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing plants 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; 
ply good; $22, f.0.b. Seattle, tank 
or truck lots 


supply 


supply 


sup- 
car lots 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $8.20 kilo, 6- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.3" 
kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid to 
destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Demand poor; trend steady; 


Memphis: 
3%% protein, reground oat 


supply scarce; 
feed $23.25. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; 
supply normal; reground $24.30, rolled 
$84.30, feeding $79.30, pulverized white 
$53.30, crimped white $69.80. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $65; ground $62; 
cleaned $65. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; white 
pulverized $57; reground oat feed $22.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
pulverized white $54.50; Canadian oat feed 
$30.50, domestic $25.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $49 
@62: rolled oats $83.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; pulverized oats, 
local production $62. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; reground oat feed $17.50; fine 
ground feeding oatmeal $69.50@72.50; feed- 
ing rolled oats $78@81. 

Minneapolis: Light demand; supply am- 
ple; steady trend; feeding rolled oats $81; 
feeding oatmeal $70; pulverized $45; 
crimped $59; reground oat feed $16. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; 
firm; $63, bulk, truck lots, 


OYSTER SHELL 
Seattle: Demand and trend 
ply good; eastern $36, carlots. 
Portiand: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; western $34; eastern 
$39; granite grits $28; shell flour $24. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply steady: 
$26.02 in paper. 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; $25 @25.60. 
Louisville: Demand good; 
supply good; in 80-lb. paper $23.46; 
Ib. $23.70; Im 25 Ib. $25.95. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 
Los les: Demand steady; 
changed; supply ample; $14.80. 
PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply limited; 45% $56.50 for old process, 
f.o.b. Georgia and Alabama producing mills; 
solvent process $53, f.o.b. 
Milwaukee: Demand 
26% $42. 


trend 


steady; sup- 


trend steady; 
in 60 


trend un- 


and supply fair: 


PEAT MOSS 


Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $2.80 bale, truck lots. 








New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; Canadian, 7 cu. ft. bale, 
veneer wrapped $3.32, f.0.b.; German, 7% 
cu. ft. bale $2.95, at dock, New York. 

t Demand and supply steady; $3.15 


bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; supply light; 
$2.95 bale, f.0.b. pier. 

Portland: Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $3 bale. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 bale, 

Les Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian, 6.1 cu. 
ft. bales $3.75. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; standard, 7% cu. ft. bales $3.85@ 
3.95 cwt, 

POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures, 250-Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-lb. drums $1.38; 
26-lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; supply 
adequate; 90% KI stabilized with calcium 
stearate, 200 Ib. in 100-Ib. cartons $1.30; 
100-Ib. cartons $1.32, 25-lb. cartons $1.45; 
freight paid to destination. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Salisbury, Md.: Good demand; 


surply ample; 


limited 


| supply; trend steady; $102, bulk, producers’ 


plants 

Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
protein. 

Boston: Demand good; supply tight; $98, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
55% protein $110, f.0.b. north Texas plants. 


RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than ton 
lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 3¢ in 
ton lots or more; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
em./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple: bran $45; polished $49. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weaker; 
supply limited; bran, California production, 
high fat content $53, sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand and supply 
steady; bran $45 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light: 
carlots, rice bran $35 @36, f.o.b. south Texas 
rice mills; hulls $2.50, f.o.b. mills. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: No domestic screenings avail- 
able: Canadian material has pretty good 
demand for nearby; water transportation 
not expected until June, indicating a possi- 
ble tighter situation for a time; Canadian 
bulk $22 for May delivery; Canadian ground 
$31; nominal prices on domestic material; 
lights $10@20, mediums $21@30, heavies 
$31@40, flaxseed screenings $35, oil type 
flaxseed screenings $45, basis 15%. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply good; ground, sacked $33, 
New York, lake and rail; unground, bulk 
$27, New York. 

Ft. Worth: Demand 
ground grain $28@30. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ground screenings $42. 

Chicago: Demand very slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; ground grain screenings $35; 
Canadian $23.50. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31@25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77 @24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@23.60 

Des Moines: $25.23@25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32@ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er; supply adequate; milo $2.65 cwt., bulk. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light; 
earlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo $2.47@ 
2.49, delivered Texas common points. 


SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% $66.50. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $61.40, bulk. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; 
$53.50, bulk, Decatur 

Memphis: Demand slow; 
supply plentiful; prime 41% 

ffalo: Demand fair: 

supply ample; $83, carlots. 

Atianta: Demand fair: 
supply ample: 44% $68.50. 

Minneapolis: Production continues heavy, 
but demand has been adequate to hold 
price at $49, bulk, Decatur, for nearby 44% 
meal for Minneapolis shipment and $50@ 
51 for last week in May; 50% $59, bulk, De- 
catur, for nearby Minnesota shipment 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% $54.50@55; 50% $60@61, both bulk, 
f.o.b. Decatur 

Ogden: Supply normal; $81@86 

Chicago: Following the previous week's 
“leveling-off" tendency from a price stand- 
point, soybean ofl meal during the week 
ending May 13 showed recoveries of from 
$1@1.50 ton. However, this seems to have 
been due more to a lack of selling pres- 
sure than to the presence of any improve- 
ment in the demand. Quotations: 44% pro- 
tein, unrestricted, Decatur basis $56.50@57; 
eastern restricted $53.50@54; 50% protein, 
unrestricted $62 and eastern restricted $60. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend stronger; 
supply ample; $69.80. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate: 
44% $68, 50% $76, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $77.20. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $66.50@67.50 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
trend unsettled; 44% $55.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower: 
supply ample; $50.50, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $56@57, bulk, Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very poor; supply 
sufficient; carlots, southern origin, 44%: 
immediate $68.60, June $69.60, July-Sep- 
tember $70.60; 50% protein: May $78.60, 
June $79.60, July-September $81.80, 


Demand fair; trend un- 
tight; $1.90 a unit of 


fair; trend 


slow; supply light; 


supply fair; 


lower; 
$61. 
steady; 


trend 
solvent 
trend 


trend steady; 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $80.40. 
Los : Demand slow; trend firm- 
er; supply ample; $76.90@77.40, bulk. 
City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% meal for Kansas City 
shipment $53@53.50, bulk, Decatur; un- 
restricted 44% meal $55.50; 50% meal is $6 
higher. 


TANKAGE 


St. Louis: Demand slow; 

supply adequate; $93. 
: Demand slow; 

ply ample; $97.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $93.50. 

Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 60% protein $105 in 100-Ib. bags. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate: $110@114 50 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $90. 

Louisville: Demand siow tend 
supply good; 60% $107.50@110. 

Wichita: Demand moderate; supply suf- 
ficient; 60% $100, f.0.b. plant. 

St. Paul: Ample supplies; not much in 
terest; weak trend; 60% digester $90@92. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply very 
searce; 60% digester $98, Ft. Worth. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Demand good; limited offer 
ings; 6%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
any quantity in 100-Ib. drums $1.50; in 
25-Ib. drums $1.56; freight allowed to des- 
tination. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib.; 25-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib.; f.0.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to des- 
tination. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib.; 25-!b. 
drums $1.55 Ib.; f.0.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to des- 
tination. 


trend weaker; 


trend easy; sup- 


weak 


Ft. Worth: 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Chicago: Continued lack of interest weak- 
ened price further; quoted at $84@88 to 
bring a shakeout of $15@20 in last three 
weeks. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
lower; commercial grade $78. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; $104@106. 


trend 





SPEAKERS 
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with courage, must stick his neck cut 
and decide to do something—now! 

“It takes courage to delegate. To 
give a subordinate the authority to 
perform a function, to stand aside, 
and let him make a decision—a deci- 
sion that may turn out to be wrong- 
takes valor. It is a fundamental pre- 
cept of business management that al- 
though the work load may be distrib- 
uted down the line, and many decisions 
may and should be made down the 
line, final responsibility for an opera- 
tion cannot be delegated . . . A man- 
ager can never abdicate this respon- 
sibility. 

“6, Character. Managers must be 
men of high integrity . . . To be a 
manager a man must have the con- 
fidence of his superiors that his ac- 
tions will be the same whether his 
deeds are subject to observation or 
not. This is integrity.” 

Mr. Fox said his list of six funda- 
mental qualities is not complete, and 
added, “I must point out that these 
six qualities are rarely, if ever, found 
in their fullest degree in any one 
man. Such a paragon of perfection 
probably does not exist. The list may 
be useful, however, to anyone who 
wants to climb high on the manage- 
ment ladder and who is willing to 
pay the price of the climb.” 


WHAT ABOUT SMALL BUSI- 
NESS? “Because of the flexibility and 
speed with which small businessmen 
can act and react to changing con- 





ditions, they are the ones -that can 
capitalize on them first,” Mr. Wil- 
liamson said. 

“Big business, of necessity, is slow, 
cautious, conservative and often un- 
imaginative,” he stated. “Actually, it 
survives and grows through sound, 
proven and. hence, conservative man- 
agement policies . . . I assure you 


| that small business as an entity will 


| be here long after the largest and 


| strongest of our corporate giants 


| have ceased to exist. 
“Never has there been a time when 
there wasn’t a constant and, in fact, 
| a growing need for small business 
. and this will be true in the 
future,” he said. “Today, American 
| small business is the greatest corpo- 
| rate enterprise the world has ever 
| known, and it will be even greater 
tomorrow.” 
The American economy by its very 
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nature makes a place for the small 
businessman as well as the large in 
the feed industry or in any other 
business, Mr. Williamson said. At the 
heart of the economy he sees these 
six factors: 


1. It is designed to serve the con- 
sumer, who has freedom to choose 
and thus has power over the eco- 
nomic destiny of any business. 

2. It is set up to serve the investor, 
who also has freedom of choice. 

3. Consumer and investor freedom 
leads to competition. 

4. Competition results in constant 
change. 

5. Change and freedom create a 
risk economy. 

6. The economy operates under a 
government designed to serve the 
people and thus protect freedom of 
choice and investment. 

But the function of the govern- 
ment is sometimes confused in this 
picture, the speaker indicated, as a 
result of what he called “economic 
illiteracy” of Americans. This is a 
danger for American business, both 
large and small, Mr. Williamson said. 

As example of this illiteracy, he 
cited “our apparent obsession with 
security under a risk economy... 
You can have one or the other, but 
not both.” He also mentioned “that 
market that you men are so familiar 
with, farming. The greatest economic 
absurdity of all time is being per- 
petrated. You can’t have controls, 
subsidies, etc., without ending up los- 
ing your freedom.” 

Labor leaders, farm leaders, busi- 
ness leaders and politicians are pur- 
suing a course that will lead to the 
destruction of this nation, he said. 

“However, I believe the American 
people have the guts that it takes to 
make the right decisions, not the 
gullibility to be taken in by today’s 
prophets of false promises.” 


FREE ENTERPRISE OR DISAS- 
TER—Dr. Nyaradi, said to have 
known more Soviet leaders personal- 
ly than practically any other diplo- 
mat or statesman of the West, said 
the Soviet Union economy is still 
plagued with a number of weakness- 
es, and that therefore he does not 
expect a shooting war between the 
US. and the U.SS.R., but does ex- 
pect Soviet leaders to continue ef- 
forts to achieve world domination 
through other means. 

Dr. Nyaradi said that to secure 
continued health and prosperity of 
the American economy, we will have 
to increase the knowledge and the 
appreciation of the American people 
toward the free enterprise system. 

“Business, therefore, which until 
now concentrated mostly on building 
more plants, on increasing produc- 
tion, in creating new jobs, has now 
another and even more important 
task on its hands; to bring the story 
of American business to our people 
in order to make the Americans un- 
derstand more clearly what they owe 
to the American system of free en- 
terprise,”” he said. 

Another great and immediate effort 
on the part of business is needed in 
American education, the speaker said 
“It isn’t just simply more financial 
support of our education institutions 
that is needed,” he said, “but sun- 
port is needed for a specific type of 
education which will make it possible 
to acquaint the American students 
with developments, merits and the 
achievements of the free enterprise 
system.” 

He went on to say that he is im- 
pressed “by the tremendous care and 
responsibility with which manage- 
ment protects the interests of their 
companies, their shareholders, and 
their paying of dividends,” but added, 
“couldn’t business actually invest 
only 1% of all this money, energy 
and work into the free enterprise sys- 
tem itself, which makes it possible, 
after all, to have companies, to have 
shareholders and to pay dividends in 
this country?” 

He said that as long as the US. 
can maintain and expand its econo- 
my, freedom is secure here, but that 
this freedom is in mortal danger. He 








added that America is on the road to 
socialism and, should these trends 
continue, in 15 years the state or 
national government might be issu- 
ing paychecks to ragged citizens on 
the streets. 

The speaker made an appeal to 
business to “urgently” consider the 
necessity of taking a more active part 
in national politics, “in order not to 
leave this very important sector to 
the monopoly of groups and organiza- 
tions which are not always friendly 
toward the business sector of the 
American economy.” 





MACHINERY 


(Continued from page 6) 





every two years. The GPMMA, along 
with the AF'MA, has been a co-spon- 
sor of the event. 

It was announced by Mr. Hultberg 
that officers and directors of the ma- 
chinery group had agreed to accept 
an offer to share in some of the pro- 
ceeds of the show and would take 
part in sponsorship of the next show 
in 1961. The AFMA will continue to 
co-sponsor the show also. 

Mr. Hultberg said proceeds from 
the show would not go for association 
operations but would be used in pro- 
jects to benefit the industry. 


President’s Report 

In his president's report, Mr. Alsted 
said that the industry has been mov- 
ing closer toward a national exposi- 
tion for the entire grain processing 
industry. A multiplicity of trade 
shows and exhibits, he noted, is a 
costly thing for both machinery firms 
and their customers, and the associa- 
tion policy should be beneficial. 

Mr. Alsted also cited cooperation 
with the Feed Production School; the 
association’s public relations work; 
sponsorship of a scholarship program 
in the feed technology program at 
Kansas State University; vigilance in 
watching government activities and 
possible controls; and work on state 
taxation problems. 

In his annual report, Mr. Walter 
said the association now has a “hard 
core” of machinery industry members 
and hopes to spread out. He also cited 
policies in regard to exhibits and said 
that “needless shows increase the cost 
of equipment to the purchaser.” 

Mr. Daffin said machinery manu- 
facturers should not wait for an emer- 
gency but should be ready for any 
such event and have a strong associa- 
tion now. E. D. Williams, Butler Man- 
ufacturing Co., Kansas City, said 
meetings with feed industry groups 
have resulted in a better understand- 
ing of the purposes of each, the “for- 
ward steps will benefit non-members, 
too,”” and the machinery group has 
now achieved special status in the 
eyes of other trade groups. In other 
comments on association activities, 
George Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago, said that the association 
is gradually enlisting additional firms 
as members. 

Other comments by association of- 
ficials emphasized a need for one 
large industry show, regardless of 
what may be done on a regional basis 
or what firms may feel they should 
do individually, and it was indicated 
that the Feed Production School is 
“an educational event and not the 
place for a trade show.” At the same 
time, continued support of the pro- 
duction school was pledged. It was 
pointed out that officers of the 
GPMMA are automatically trustees 
of Feed Production School, Inc., and 
other members of the association also 
are trustees. 

Mr. Thomas reported that the 
GPMMaA scholarship student is being 
graduated this spring, and he recom- 
mended granting of another scholar- 
ship for the coming year. This was 
approved by the association. 

G. Robert Myers, Myers-Sherman 
Co., Streator, Ill., told of publicity and 
public relations work. 

George Sprackling of the Daffin 
firm, membership firm, reported that 
additional firms were joining the as- 





sociation. In this connection, he men- 
tioned that members and potential 


members represented 70% of the 
space at this year’s National Feed 
Show in Chicago. 

The GPMMA meeting, held at the 
Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, also in- 
cluded luncheon and dinner sessions. 
George E. Hale, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, speaking at the noon 
meeting, told of SBA activities and 
explained SBA policies on loans, in- 
cluding loans for firms installing feed 
machinery or building mills 





EXTENSION 
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in new methods and procedures de- 
veloped at Kansas State. 
The cooperation of the 
will be needed in developing the pro- 
gram, Dr. Weber said. And, accord- 
ing to I. S. Riggs, chairman of the 


AFMA board of directors, plans call | 


for cooperation of the feed industry 
in all phases of the program. 

Mr. Riggs said there is a great deal 
of interest among AFMA members 
in the new venture, and he hailed it 
as a “great step forward in the com- 
bination of two great forces to pro- 
mote the welfare of livestock and 
poultry production and marketing.” 

“The Extension Service and 
feed manufacturing industry have 
been working on the common goal 
for many years,” he said. “The new 
program at Kansas State should do 
much to accelerate the efforts of all 
concerned.” 

Dr. Weber noted that K-State was 
selected for the pilot program work 
because of its “outstanding feed mill- 
ing department, its feed technology 
program and the facilities developed 
in cooperation with industry during 
recent years.” 


in 
oe 


Canada Egg Production 


WINNIPEG—Production of 
in Canada (excluding Newfoundland) 
in March rose to 42,401,000 doz. from 
40,144,000 a year earlier, placing Jan- 
uary-March output 29% ahead of 
last year, at 121,692,000 doz. versus 
118,292,000. Average number of lay- 
ers in the month increased to 29,- 
822,000 from 28,502,000, and number 
of eggs per 100 layers rose to 1,720 
from 1,716. 
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The TV panel discussion, projected 
in color on a 15 by 20 ft. screen from 
another room in the hotel, provided 
a penetrating discussion of production 
and marketing developments by food 
and feed industry experts. 

Some of the main conclusions 
reached by the panel were these: 

@ Integration in egg production is 
developing quite rapidly, although 
there are some doubts the trend will 
have as much momentum as experi- 
enced in the broiler industry. 

@A question important to the feed 
industry is whether integrated egg 
producers will manufacture their own 
feed or purchase supplies from the 
feed industry. 

@ More stress must be placed on pro- 
ducing eggs with greater shell 
strength. 

@ Dual pricing of broilers is consid- 
ered a necessity by food stores in or 
der to push a large volume, although 
higher margins for retailers also 
would be welcome. 

@ Marketing of a greater portion of 
broiler production in more convenient 
forms cculd improve the price picture 
@ Integration in pork production, 
now a minor part of total output, will 
probably develop slowly in grain areas 
but will be an important factor in 
the West. 

@ The feed manufacturer must make 
sure that his operations are contrib- 








industry | 


the | 
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uting to sound and profitable food 
production, both for himself and ani- 
mal agriculture. 

Sound management on all levels of 
production and marketing are of pri- 
mary importance in the steadily in- 
creasing demand for higher quality 
foodstuffs, Mr. Riggs declared. 

Broilers and eggs illustrate the per- 
ils of progress in production when 
unplanned and headstrong, “with no 
regard for the ability of the market 
to absorb the product at a profitable 
return to producers and dealers,” he 
said. 

With 1959 nearly half over, the 
broiler industry is still fighting dis- 
astrous supplies and egg prices are 
the lowest in 15 years, Mr. Riggs not- 
ed. “Instead of lower numbers of 
pullet replacements this spring, as 
you might expect with low egg prices, 
increased numbers of production pul- 
lets are in prospect. With 65% of 
your tonnage in these two feed items, 
what is 1959-60 going to be? It could 
be very bad.” 

He continued: “It should be clear 
to everyone that the egg business is 
vastly different than the broiler busi- 
ness. The broiler business has been 
an expanding business. The egg feed 
business is a declining business. Bet- 
ter breeding, more eggs per bird, low- 
er feed conversions and fewer layers 
are working against us. 

“Eggs will be worth a dime a dozen 
if any attempt is made to increase 
the number of layers as has been done 
with broilers. Let's go easy. Don't 
push this too hard unless you really 
want to force your competitor out of 
business and lose your own shirt in 
the process.” 

Mr. Riggs said it should be clear 
that the contract egg business means 
not $125 million in receivables as in 
the broiler business, but $600 million 
if pullets are financed. Also, these re- 
ceivables turn every year and not 
every two months, he said. 


Adjustments Needed 


“We must be prepared to make in- 
telligent adjustments in our industry 
to the changing patterns which are 
now evolving,” he said. “We must 
learn how to adjust to our economic 
environment as successfully as we 
have our physical environment. The 
alternative is failure.” 

Constantly increasing population 
totals, an increase in consumption of 
meat animals, dairy products, and 
poultry, plus the technological revo- 
lution now under way in agriculture 
foretell major changes due in mar- 
keting, in market structures, and in 
business methods by firms servicing. 
agriculture. 

But danger lurks in this expansion, 
Mr. Riggs warned. Greater business 
risks are involved. These risks must 
be insulated by good business prac- 
throughout the industry, and 
the risks must be taken on a profit- 
able basis, he urged. 

“The rapidly expanding output of 
poultry and livestock in this country 
is not being caused by the feed manu- 
facturer—or integration—or contract 
farming,” he told the group. “It is 
the result of large supplies of feeds 
and changing technology which per- 
mit some producers to expand their 
operations, and even make money in 
markets which appear depressed to 
those who will follow the old way,” 
Mr. Riggs said. 

“In order for the farmer to enjoy 
an ever-increasing standard of living, 
it is necessary that his farm grow in 
size. We should assist this growth by 
showing our customers how they can 
make money, through reduced costs 
and expansion of their individual op- 
erations,” Mr. Riggs advised. 

The future for animal agriculture 
and the feed industry looks bright, 
Mr. Riggs said. The nation is on a 
great population climb that by 1975 
will reach a high of 212 million people, 
demanding dollar food sales 60% 
higher within 10 years. 

Total domestic consumption of 
meat animals, dairy products and 
poultry should increase by better than 
50% and eggs by 36%, he said. 

Planning decisions made today af- 


tices 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


Week ending 
Merch 7 
March 14 
March 21 
March 28 
Aoril 4 
April ti 
April 18 
April 25 
May 2 
May 9? 


Week ending 
March 7 
March 14 
March 21 
March 28 
April 4 
April ti 
April 8 
April 25 
May 2 
May 9? 


Week ending 
March 7 
March 14 
March 21! 
March 28 
April 4 
April ti 
April 18 
April 25 
May 2 
May 9 


Md. 
1,941 
2,046 
1,886 
2,084 


Total 22 areas 
1959 1958 
34,929 30,943 
35,949 
36,187 





fect markets as much as one, two, 
or three years hence, he said, and 
decisions made now will affect next 
year's livestock markets. 

This changing production and mar- 
keting pattern increases needs for 
AFMA services, he said, and conse- 
quently “if ever a strong association 
activity was needed, I think it is now, 
during these revolutionary changes 
in our markets for feed.” 

Three features have helped increase 
AFMA stature, Mr. Riggs said: The 
new Sales Executives Council and its 
recommendation, the Feed Mer- 
chandising Plan; an increased em- 
phasis on marketing data through 
Oakley M. Ray, director of market 
research for the AFMA, and a greatly 
increased prestige in public relations 
with agriculture, the press, land grant 
colleges, and the government, through 
Richard L. Kathe, and the AFMA 
public relations committee. 

Mr. Riggs also commented on the 
joint AFMA-Animal Health Institute 
policy statement on medicated feeds: 

It behooves all of us to restate the 
importance of sound management, 
ind good sanitation, to our salesmen, 
dealers, and in advertising copy. The 
drug suppliers have taken a firm 
stand, and if you have read their re- 
cent copy, you can see that they, too, 
are urging less reliance on medica- 
ments and more on good husbandry. 
The production of meat, milk and eggs 
is still more of an art than a sci- 
ence 


first 


Discuss Changes 
The 
presentation 


“Agriculture in Transition” 
was divided into four 
segments, with OakleY M. Ray, 
AFMA director of market research, 
serving as coordinator of the discus- 
S10ns 

Participating in the egg discussion 
were A. V. Scollard, manager of the 
Safeway Stores egg department, Oak- 
land, Cal.; Chester B 
of Chester B. Franz, Inc., poultry 
processor and distributor, St. Louis, 
and Hobart Creighton, 
Bros., 
Indiana. Here are some of the points 
they brought out: 

Shell quality of eggs requires more 
ittention in order to fill the 


handled with minimum loss. Interior 
quality of eggs has been improved 


greatly, but there is a shortage of | 


eggs with sufficient shell strength 
(Scollard). 

Egg conscmption is not as much 
lower as statistics indicate. Losses on 
the way to market, 
proved handling methods, have been 
reduced sharply in recent years, and 
thus more eggs actually are getting 
to consumers than formerly. Produc- 
tion statistics do not take this into 
account (Franz). 

An important question in the egg 
production picture is whether or not 
the egg producer will manufacture 
his own feed. Integration is definite- 


Franz, owner | 


Creighton | 
an integrated egg operation in | 


needs | 


of buyers seeking eggs that can be | ; 
| measure up to the quality standards 


| of Canadian pork (Meyers). 


because of im- | 





ly a factor in lowering of egg prices, 
but prices may be expected to ad- 
vance in a few months. For the long- 
er term, the general level of egg 
prices may be expected to average 
lower because of improved produc- 
tion efficiency (Creighton). 

Egg production is likely to contin- 
ue to move closer to consumers. Some 
egg programs have been a failure 
because they were out of position in 
relation to markets (Scollard) 

Eggs can be produced 3¢ doz. 
cheaper in the Midwest and shipped 
to eastern markets for 2¢ doz., so 
the midwestern producer should be 
able to retain part of eastern mar- 
kets. Eggs should be sold on the 
basis of the cost of manufacture and 
not on an open market basis (Creigh- 
ton). 

It will not take 20 years to arrive 
at more or less complete integration 
in the egg business (Franz). 

The individual farmer will compete 
with the integrated egg operator for 
longer than the independent broiler 
grower was able to (Scollard). 

More integration in egg production 
definitely is coming (Creighton). 

(In a question and answer session 
later, Mr. Creighton reported that he 
installed a feed plant when his com- 
pany had 30,000 layers. It now has 
150,000 and manufactures feed from 
a premix and local grains.) 


Pork Developments 

Pork panelists were William C 
Purdy, director of meat merchandis- 
ing, Jewel Food Stores, Chicago; 
William C. Haase, swine specialist, 
Swift & Co., Chicago and Keith Mey- 
ers, executive secretary, National 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa. The pork discussion pro- 
ceeded along these lines: 

Expenditures for beef surpassed 
those for pork for the first time in 
1951, and pork’s share in the con- 
sumer preference has continued to 
decline (Haase). 

Consumers have backed away from 
pork purchases because too much of 
the pork offered is from fat hogs. A 
typical fat hog yields 30% of the four 
lean cuts and a meat-type hog yields 
39% of these cuts (Purdy). 

Producers now are supplying more 
lean hogs, and many of these will 


Swift & Co. is working on a merit 
buying program, offering a premium 
on the basis of percentage of yield of 
lean cuts. The leaner hog described 


| by Mr. Purdy would bring a premium 


of $4.50 over the one yielding only 
30% lean cuts (Haase). 

The meaty hog is cheaper to pro- 
duce because it is a more efficient 
converter of feed (Meyers). 

The packer faces integration de- 


| velonments with mixed feelings. Pro- 
| duction under such programs now 


makes up only a small portion of to- 
tal production and can be considered 
largely a matter of experimenting up 
to now. Some larger operations are 


retailers held prices 


| of meat, too 


| economic 


| developing in the South, however. In- 

tegrated programs have started out 

| with good breeding stock (Haase). 

| Integration has not made much 
progress in the Corn Belt, and it is 
doubtful that very much will develop 

| in that area in the next 20 years 


| (Meyers). 


Because of the huge investments 


involved, most packers would prefer 


not to get into integrated hog pro- 


grams (Haase). 
Hogs can’t stand crowds as well as 


| poultry, and much of the success in 
| swine raising depends on knacks and 
| know-how not easily supplied under 
| mass production methods. This would 


tend to stand in the way of integra- 
tion along poultry industry lines 
(Meyers). 

Broiler Situation 


Poultry meat panelists were Joseph 
H. Mueller, poultry and seafood buy- 
er, Naticnal Tea Co., Chicago; R. F. 
Frazier, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Broiler Council, and Mr. Franz, 
who described himself as an example 
of “double jeopardy,” being in both 
the egg business and poultry meat 
business. Some of the comments on 
poultry meat were these: 

Selling chicken meat at a profit is 
the central problem. The feed indus- 
try has passed up an opportunity to 
market chickens in convenient forms. 
About 80% of the poultry marketed 
today is offered to consumers in the 
same form that it was handled 20 
years ago. This contrasts with, for 
example, changes that have occurred 
in marketing of shrimp, which stress- 
es convenience to the consumer, qual- 
ity and partial preparation. This has 
resulted in profit for all concerned 
(Mueller). 

Improvements have been made in 
broiler marketing through offering 
cut-up birds, for example, and other 
changes are being studied. A market 
survey would be desirable to deter- 
mine what consumers need (Frazier). 

Most retailers would like processors 
to do more of the preparation of 
broilers before they are put into re- 
tail channels (Mueller). 

While many of the poultry indus- 
trv’s problems are due to practices 
within the industry, some have their 
origin elsewhere. Some basic econom- 
ic laws are being violated. Govern- 
ment supports on grain prices have 
held un feed costs. and as a result of 
labor legislation, labor gets a lion’s 
share of the consumer’s food dollar. 
Also contributing to the industry’s 
troubles are hich taxes and the de- 
valned dollar (Franz) 

Dual pricing of broilers, which has 
been blamed for some of the indus- 
try’s marketing troubles, was the 
subiect of a study by the National 
Tea Co. last vear. For a three-week 
period in 1958 broiler prices were 
held steadv at 35¢ Ib. Results were 
compared with sales during the com- 
parable veriod in 1957, when dual- 
pricing was used, and it was deter- 
mined that the store had lost 25% of 
the normal increase in volume. It was 
decided to go back to dual-pricing. 
National’s policy is against low-mar- 
gins unless comnetition forces it. The 


| comnany would like to hold a modest 


margin for special sales and then 
move up to a normal margin. If all 
up to normal 
margins constantly, the large broiler 
_supplies could not be moved. Com- 


| pounding the problem is the fact that 


food stores have to move other types 
(Mueller). 
Poultry is selling far below its 
value. The industry has 
plenty of poultry production experts, 
and what it needs is more men who 
can manage money (Franz). 

Most important in the broiler indus- 
try’s future are steps to produce prof- 
itably and to examine new marketing 


methods (Frazier). 


Interpretation 

Comments on the discussion were 
provided by three “interpreters”: 
Fred W. Hoover, Jr., president, Al- 
bers Milling Co., Los Angeles; FE. F. 
Dickey, president, Honeggers’ & Co., 
Fairbury, Ill, and Dr. G. B. Wood, 
head of the department of agricul- 








tural economics, Oregon State Col- 
lege. Some of their observations were 
these: 

There are more than 4,000 feed 
mills in operation now, and in evalu- 
ating its role of the future the indus- 
try should ask itself what worthwhile 
service it is performing. A feed man- 
ufacturer should ask himself if he is 
contributing to the long-term benefit 
of agriculture or operating programs 
merely to gain a quick tonnage. The 
manufacturer must consider total 
economics and know where livestcck 
and poultry products he helps produce 
are to be marketed (Hoover). 

Integration and contract farming 
will move rapidly in the next 10 
years. It is possible that the feed in- 
dustry will someday be regarded in 
relation to agriculture as the steel 
industry is to metal-working indus- 
tries. Which segment of agricultural 
production will be dominant in the 
future will depend on who can do the 
job at the least cost—food stores, 
feed companies, processors or farm- 
ers through cooperative organizations 
(Wood). 

The feed business is highly spe- 
cialized, and the question to be con- 
sidered in relation to integration is 
whether one man with hired help 
can do as well as the fellow who has 
his own money in the operation. Some 
earlier ideas about production trends 
have been proved wrong, as in the 
case of the shift of broiler production 
to the South in spite of the belief 
that grain-producing areas have cost 
advantages. Other cost factors enter 
the picture. Feed margins will have 
to be reduced—they can be where 
production is specialized. The feed in- 
dustry has to develop ways and means 
of producing food at lower costs and 
must gear its operations to help pro- 
ducers develop improved market 
techniques. Pork integration is nil, 
and it is doubtful that integration in 
eggs will come as rapidly as it did 
in broilers (Dickey). 

Hog production will expand in the 
West through integrated programs 
(Wood). 

A prediction that 100 producers 
eventually will supply all of Cali- 
fornia’s eggs could turn out to be 
true (Hoover). 

The AFMA program was planned 
by a committee headed by Paul R. 
Ray, vice president, Chickasha (Okla.) 
Cotton Oil Co. Arrangements for the 
Ediphor TV system which projected 
the panel discussion were made by 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Sum- 
mit, N.J. 





MARKETS 
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and advanced $1.50 to $2 on the 44% 
meal and $1 on the 50%. Linseed oil 
meal declined on the nearby deliv- 
ery as northwest offerings continued 
to come through. Gluten meal and 
cottonseed oil meal held steady. 

Meat scraps were still a little on 
the weak side but are showing signs 
of bottoming out after a $15 drop in 
one month. Fish meal continued weak 
on new catches and is off $10 from 
a month ago. 

Brewers’ grains declined $1 and 
distillers’ grains dropped $2. Hominy 
fulfilled its prediction of higher prices 
and rose 50¢. New crop alfalfa meal 
dropped $7 to $8 and still lower prices 
are expected. Gluten feed held steady. 

Millfeed sales were quiet, with 
the country trade holding up and mix- 
er demand on a spot basis only. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged about 40 hours 


last week. 
Southeast 


The broiler feed business is show- 
ing a slightly better tone this week. 
Feed mills continue to report their 
running time as being about steady. 
The north Georgia broiler market im- 
proved 1¢ to 2¢ lb. this week, with 
asking prices 15¢ to 16¢ Ib. f.o.b. the 
farms. Most of the sales were in the 
15¢ Ib. level. 

According to USDA reports, chick 








placements for the week ending May 
2nd were down 123,000, with Florida 
and Alabama showing a slight in- 
crease and Georgia and North and 
South Carolina showing a decrease. 

Good demand for corn and less 
truckers advanced the price this week 
3¢ bu. to $1.48 in the Atlanta-Gaines- 
ville area. Feed ingredient buyers con- 
tinue to buy their major proteins on 
an “as needed” basis, and prices are 
remaining practically unchanged. 

Dairy and cattle feed business con- 
tinues on the slow side, however 
some ranchers indicated that they 
may begin steer feeding operations 
the latter part of next week. Most 
will hold off until July or early Au- 
gust. 

The citrus processing season will 
be over in about 30 days, and many 
processors have withdrawn from the 
market, as they are fearful of being 
oversold in citrus pulp. 


Central States 
Commercial feed manufacturers 
have been reporting some “sloughing- 
off” in the demand for cattle feeds. 


The consensus has been that improved | 


pasture conditions over a widespread 
area due to the receipt of timely rain- 
fall has been the main item causing 
the let-down. The let-down, while no- 
ticeable, has not been really of major 
proportions. 

Call for hog feeds held up very 
well, on the other hand. Demand for 
chick-starter has also been showing 
some moderate betterment. 

Action in the egg market continues 
to occupy a lot of attention as eggs 
dropped to the lowest figure on Mon- 
day of this week in eighteen years. 
Some in the trade are beginning to 





wonder just when this tobogganing | 


act is going to come to a climax. At 
the same time, they are expressing 
concern over possible impact on the 
demand for laying-mash and some of 
the other formula poultry feeds. 


South Central 


Formula feed sales were “rather 
mediocre” this week, according to 
mill representatives. Business isn’t 
good enough to create a lot of en- 
thusiasm, but neither is there any 
concern being expressed over the pos- 
sibilities of a downturn. In general, 
mills have abandoned their expecta- 
tion of a seasonal surge in demand 
and now expect business to continue 
along unchanged from the unhurried 
pace of the last several weeks. 

Some mills are experiencing a grad- 
ual slowdown in layer feed demand 
brought on by declining egg returns. 
Egg producers are distinctly unhappy 
with their problems. Not only have 
eash egg prices slipped to 18-year 
lows, but also shipments have to be 
held up because of a shortage of egg 
cases in the area. Produce men tell 
of an increasing number of calls from 
discouraged poultrymen wanting to 
liquidate their flocks. 

Hog feeds are carrying the load on 
mill production. There is still a good 
amount of concentrate business, but 
the main volume comes from pig 
starters and growers. 

Mill running time averages out 
about five days, normal shifts. Some 
short runs are reported but gener- 
ally the time has to be made up later 
in the week. 


Ohio Valley 


Although the violent tornadoes that 
brought death and destruction to 
many midwest areas early this week 
had spent their fury by the time they 
reached the Ohio Valley, this area 
experienced several days of heavy 
thunder and rain storms that, fortu- 
nately, caused but minor damage, 
while thoroughly soaking the ground. 

Meanwhile, area manufacturers re- 
ported a fairly steady volume of busi- 
ness, although tonnages of poultry 
and baby chick feeds continue well 
below the volume that had been an- 
ticipated earlier in the year. 

This situation, of course, is brought 
about by the continuing glut in the 
poultry and egg markets. These mar- 
kets, the USDA reported this mid- 


} 
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Bingman Lab., Inc . Harris-Crane. Inc New Century Co., The superior Feed Co 
Biochemical! Corp. of America Harshaw Chemical Co 64 New Engand By-Prod. Corp 55 uperior Separator Co 
Black, Sivalis & Bryson, Inc Hayes and Stolz : New Holland Machine Co Sutorbilt Corr 59 
Blatchford Calf Mea! Co 82 Haynie Prod., Inc Nichols, Incorporated 94 Swanson, Carroll, Sales Co 4 
Blomfield-Swanson , Heil Co.. The + ene H. V., & Co Synthe Lab 
Borden Company : 44, 45 Helm Mfg. . Nopco Chemical Co 56 
Bowman Feed Prod., Inc 21 Henderson Mf North American Mfg. Co T. D. F. Company 
Brewers Yeast Council, Inc Henke Mfg. Ce North American Trading & Takamine Laboratory 7 
Brock Mfg. Hess & Clark, inc Import Co recte Eegincering Inc 
Broiler Barbecue Service Heterochemica!l Corp 52 North Carolina Granite Corp * ee it Equipment Co 
Brower Manufacturing Co 52 Highway Equipment Co 76 Nor-Vell, Inc . ayer Sete Corp 
Burrell, James H., & Co., Inc. 70 Hilltop Laboratories ; Nutrena Mills, Inc 47 : Co dus ries 90 
Burrows Equipment Co 85 Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. Se ae —— 2I 
gerres feed tee Hoffman-Taff, inc 63 Oakes Mfg. Co To ‘te t =. . 
utier emica °o Hogenson Const. Co 45) sla 6 , x aboratories 5 
Butler Mfg. Co 14,15 Hogg, N. D., Lid Olin 7. ele 
‘ . ‘ i Mathi itr 7 ) 
Holt Products Co : Oyster “Shell Corp 46 oe hay ow seperate FP ve 2 
Calcium Carbonate Co 39 Honeggers' & Co 12, 13 Oyster Shell Prod. Co 54 elon <9 ~p? oper Corr 
Cathoun Beach Hotel Honeymead Products Co U. § industrial ae 
: . - ' ° 
California Pellet Mill Co 42 + sal  pegee. Inc Pabst Sales Co Universal Holst Co 
Caple, A. B., Co. . 74 Mewes $.. GC in Pannier Bulk Feeder, Inx Upjohn Company, The 
Cardinal Scale Co H bberd Satiting _ Panogen Co 
Cargill, Inc. 47 voder wing SO Pp Cal r Van Camp Lab 
aper-Caimenson Co 36 amp La 
Champion Portable Mili Co 8! Hubbell, Charles H v re) 
. Hudson Pulp & Paper Cor 20 Pardee Co an Dusen Harrington Co % 
Chantland Mfg. Co 18 ws up P P Park Phil R - Vantress, Ch F 
ilip | 66 ‘ as arms, inc 
Chase Bag Co 32 Hygeno Litter Co Pp 
r erpereaere, Rig & Ree Cc Vineland Poultry Lab 
Checkerboard Grain Co 35 Hyline Poultry Farms Parks, J Co 90 Vitamins, Inc i! 
Citrus Processors Assn Parrish & kOe 23 Vitren Core 
Clinton Corn Processing Co Ibberson, T. E., Co 35 Parrish, N. K Vy Lactos Laboratories, inc 
Clofine, Herbert K 35 IMinois Soy Products Co Paxton Processing Co 85 w.w G c 
Colby Milling, Inc International Mig. Co Pay Way Feed Mills, In afathes oo orporation 66 
Collier Livestock-Feeder Co International Minerals & Peavey, F. H., & Co 76 em ~ b ernan Inc 
Columbia Phosphate Co 45 Chemical Corp 62 Peerless Equip. Co., Inc ath we ay x 
Columbia Quarry Co. . 32 International Paper Co él Penick. ‘ Aa ag pougios Chemical Co 
Columbian Steel Tank Co International Salt Co., Inc Peterson Breeding Farm nea - + 4 Co 
Commercial Solvents Corp 9 lowa Limestone Co Pfizer, Chas., & Co 48, 49 Wert E ic Mfg. Co 50 
Consolidated Blenders, Inc 89 lowa Portable Mill Co Phelps Dodge Refining Corp ertz Feed Co 
West Cc 
— a, + 4 Pilch's Poultry Breeding Farms 45 \yeurern Condensing Co ie 
orn Products Sales Co : Pillsb Cc Th Y . 
Coronet Phosphate Co S7 Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc Pittsburgh Pinte are: C. West Virginia Pulp & 
Czarnikow Rionda Jacobson Machine Works 23 less. Seo M.. Co Paper Co 
p> tag OD Power Curve Conveyor C A ~ ‘then “Garee Ine - 
D. C. A. & Co. 66 Prater Pulverizer Co 82 le he on 
‘ Laboratories Inc 8! 
Dabney-Hoover Supp! Co., Pratt Labs., Inc ye 
Inc. penrsstan ey te Kalo Co., The Productive Acres Mfg. C 55 oe hs ol Se 
Daffin Mfg. Co Kansas Soya Prod. Co., Inc Progressive Farmer Wilson . — ory 
Dakota Ranches Mig Div Kees mpany . 8éb Publicker Industries, Ir Wilson, R ® Co 
Dannen Mills, Inc 74 Kellogg, Spencer, & Sons, Inc Winona Altrition Mili Co 
TE RS 70 Kem Mig. Co. ... ; Quaker Oats Co 25 A ; 
Davis, H. C., Sons' Mfg. Co Kent Feeds Weenmere Feeds " 
. H. C., Sons' Mfg. Co. Kent Feeds ...... us Wisconsin moi , 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc 67 Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc Ralston Purina Co 53 aor Research 
Day Company, The 74 Key Alfalfa Dehydrators Rapids Machinery Co 24 Weodwerd & Dickerson. tne 3 
Daycom, Inc. Ss asleia in ia th 69 Keystone Stee! & Wire Co Raymond Bag Corp Wyatt Mfg ‘4 
Delaware Poultry Laboratories Kimber Farms -- 24 Read, Gladwin A., Co Wyeth Lab 
Develd, Peder, Oil Co 76 Kindstrom-Schmol! Co Red River Alfalfa Co ’ 
iamond Alkal! Co ‘ Koelsch, Charies J., Grain Co Reliance Feed Co Young, John F., Co 
Diamond V Mills, Inc Koppers Co., Inc Richardson, James, & Sons 64 Younglove Const. Co 
week, remain “weak,” with supplies ifi Northwe t Most of the week's weather was 
“more than adequate to meet season- Pac c : s cool and rainy, but temperatures nea 
al usage.” It also was noted that Feed ingredient prices continued to | the close were substantially highe: 
“sales to breaking plants are becom- | @verage slightly higher during this | and provided excellent growing con 
ing more difficult to obtain, thus cre- | week's moderately active trading ditions for grain crops and forage 
ating a weaker undertone.” # Trade sources indicated that offer- Pacific Northwest alfalfa markets 
It appears likely that this situation | "8S of principal ingredients were not showed little change during the week, 
will continue virtually unchanged for | Pressing and some items continued | with trading seasonally dull as the re 
some time. | in very scarce supply. flection of a continued narrow demand 
| 
Prices for most feed grains ad- | for relatively light supplies 
: 
4 | vanced under the influence of light Trade reports indicate that new 

Mountain States to scarce offerings. Whole corn and | crop alfalfa harvesting is just start- 

Formula feed mill representatives | milo were priced 50¢ to $1 ton higher | ing in Washington's Pasco district 
in this area report sales volume up | while barley sold unchanged to 50¢ Cattlemen received steady to strong 
somewhat from a week ago and a up. prices for fed steers during North 
shade better than a year ago at this Quotations for all other feedstuffs | Portland livestock market trading 
time. | held steady and unchanged with the | when they were paid within a $29.50 

Feeds getting the most demand are | exception of soybean meal which fin- | to $30 range for choice grade ones 
poultry and turkey feeds. There has | ished the week 50¢ ton lower. Producer paying prices held un- 
been a slight increase in the turkey | Most mixers reported at Portland | changed and about steady for eggs 
population and a heavy increase in and Seattle that the formula feed | while live hens brought poultrymen 
chicks. There has been a slight de- | business was maintained at volume | l¢ lb. lower listings at Portland. 


crease in the past week in cattle feeds. 
Most of this feed has been for im- 
mediate use. No inventory buildup 
is reported by dealers. 


| 


levels despite unfavorable feeding ra- 
tios for poultrymen. Turkey poult 
placements continued on the heavy 
side. 


treeder 
slightly 
prices held unchanged at 
A grade toms and hens. 


turkey marketings were 
increased at Portland where 
23¢ Ib. for 
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R. L. “Cotton” Boswell W. H. “Bill” Lamson 
Greensboro, Georgia Roanoke, Virginia 
Southeastern States Delmarva, Mid-south, Ind. 

Greensboro 2092 EMpire 6-6957 


R. L. “Stub’’ Quimby 
Eugene, Oregon 
Pacific & Mountain States— 
W. Canada, Diamond 3-6616 


Exeter Office 
Sales Manager 
PResident 2-3711 


Ralph Humphrey 
Exeter Office 
Quebec — Ontario 
PResident 2-3711 


Harry G. Marcotte Walter F. Wood 
Exeter Office Exeter Office 
Texas—Louisiana Midwest 
N. Eng., PResident 2-3711 PResident 2-3711 


If we haven't convinced you 
We’re Embarrassed! 


. -. because if we as salesmen had 
clearly explained to you the newly 
proven as well as the already 
established dollar advantages in 


Nichols 108s, you certainly would 
be using them as the backbone of 
your program at this time. 


Your Future Could Easily Depend on 
These Results: 


Processors can realize 4 to 1% 
greater yield from broilers with 
Nichols 108 mothers. 

Feeders and Growers can get more 
weight and better feed conversion 
under commercial conditions with 
108-mothered broilers (as proven 
by thousands upon thousands of 


birds in commercial split-house tests, 
and other tests). 

Hatcherymen and flockowners 
know from experience the greater 
number of hatching eggs per bird, 
lower costs per dozen of hatching 
eggs—and that famous economic ad- 
vantage of 7% higher hatchability. 


We can prove these points to you if you will give 
us a chance. Call any one of us — today. 


Exeter, New Hampshire 





